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JUSTICE  TO  THE  TRUTH 

BY  THE 

The  manner  in  which  the  apostle  in- 
roduces  the  predictions  of  the  Apoca- 
ypse  to  the  churches,  ought  to  ensure 
or  them  a patient  and  prayerful  investi- 
;ation.  He  spoke  and  wrote  under  the 
mmediate  inspiration  of  Heaven;  he 
vas  the  amanuensis  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
t was  the  Spirit  who  bade  him  “ write  ” 
-and  when,  in  obedience  to  that  com- 
nand,  he  has  recorded  the  very  words 
lictated  by  that  divine  authority,  they 
rho  profess  to  recognise  this  book  as 
iart  of  the  revealed  counsel  of  God,  are 
ound  in  common  consistency  to  receive 
re  truth  which  it  contains  without  pre- 
rdice.  But  we  grieve  to  say,  this  is 
ir  from  having  been  generally  the  case, 
n too  many  instances,  the  Revelation 
f St.  John  has  been  regarded  as  a 
ook  of  unintelligible  enigmas — not  de- 
igned to  be  generally  understood,  but 
itended  more  to  amuse  the  fancy  than 
( 1 instruct  the  mind  or  sanctify  the  heart, 
urely,  if  this  had  been  the  design  of 
ie  book,  it  would  have  been  in  strange 
iscrepancy  with  the  title  given  to  it  by 
le  Spirit  of  God;  “the  revelation  of 
esus  Christ,”  &c.  Here  it  is  not 
vied  an  enigma,  whose  meaning  is 
i secret  that  it  must  for  ever  baffle  in- 
rpvetation;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  a 
delation.  There  is  no  intimation  that 
,e  momentous  truths  recorded  in  it,  are 
'veloped  in  impenetrable  mystery,  that 
ere  is  no  clue  by  which  it  may  be 
'h’ed  or  unravelled.  No — but  it  is  the 
velation  of  Jesus  Christ,  which  God 
■ ve  unto  him  to  show  unto  his  servant 
>ngs  which  must  shortly  come  to  pass, 
is  manifest  that  the  Great  Head  of 
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the  church  himself  attached  no  mean 
importance  to  the  book  in  question. 
It  was  designed  to  close  up,  and  seal 
the  whole  volume  of  inspiration  with 
the  stamp  of  eternal  truth;  it  contains 
matter  of  the  utmost  moment  to  the 
church ; it  gives  a general  outline  of  her 
history — her  first  love — her  trials — her 
works — her  patience — and  her  final  and 
glorious  triumph ! It  depicts  the  great 
apostacy  which  is  to  oppress  her — to 
wear  out  her  saints — and  to  be  drunken 
with  the  blood  of  the  martyrs  of  Jesus. 
It  describes  the  multifarious  characteris- 
tics of  this  usurper  with  such  minute- 
ness of  detail,  that  no  honest  inquirer 
after  the  truth  need  be  at  a loss  to  iden- 
tify the  Man  of  sin,  as  he  sits  in  the 
pride  of  carnal  glory  upon  his  throne, 
making  merchandise  of  the  souls  qf 
men.  Now,  we  believe,  the  day  of 
judgment  will  reveal  the  truth  of  the  as- 
sertion, that  no  part  of  the  word  of  God 
can  be  neglected  by  the  church  without 
serious  injury.  She  will  lose  invariably 
by  her  practical  contempt  of  any  word 
or  jot  or  tittle,  which  Jehovah  has  writ- 
ten. All  scripture  is  given  by  inspi- 
ration of  God — and  it  is  all  profitable. 
Hence  it  is  plain,  if  any  part  is  cast 
aside — the  profit  of  that  rejected  por- 
tion must  be  forfeited  to  the  church. 
The  truth  of  this  remark  is  lamentably 
apparent  in  the  history  and  the  fruits 
of  the  treatment  which  this  portion  of 
the  divine  counsel  has  received  at  the 
hands  of  many  of  his  people.  There 
are  few  individual  churches  in  any  evan- 
gelical denomination  in  our  land,  which 
will  not  furnish  illustrations  in  point. 
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Whence  is  it,  that  when  the  subject  of 
Romanism  is  introduced,  so  many  are 
ready  to  say,  “ Why  do  you  not  let  the 
Papists  alone?'"  Our  answer  is  ready. 
We  do  not  touch  them — we  commit  no 
assault  upon  them — we  aim  at  abridg- 
ing none  of  their  privileges — and  we 
have  no  controversy  with  them  as  indi- 
viduals. On  the  contrary,  we  seek  their 
welfare — we  desire,  and  we  strive  to 
promote  their  happiness,  temporal  and 
eternal!  But  why  controvert  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Roman  church?  That  is 
another  inquiry,  and  we  will  try  to  an- 
swer it.  But  let  it  be  understood,  that 
we  conceive  a vast  difference  between 
the  two  questions.  To  revile  and  de- 
nounce Papists  is  one  thing — to  expose 
the  absurdity,  the  blasphemy,  the  wick- 
edness and  the  pernicious — withering 
influence  of  Popery  upon  all  our  dearest 
civil  and  religious  principles  is  quite  an- 
other! We  are  the  friends  of  the  Ro- 
man Catholic,  whilst  we  are  the  uncom- 
promising enemies  of  his  creed.  Before 
attempting  to  show  why  it  is  right, 
strenuously  to  oppose  this  system  of  de- 
lusion, perfidy,  and  blood,  we  must  be 
permitted  to  preface  our  reply  by  affirm- 
ing, that  if  the  Bible  had  been  studied 
as  it  ought  to  have  been,  and  as  we  trust 
it  will  be,  by  every  such  querist,  the 
question  would  not  have  been  asked. 
The  senseless  objection  would  never 
have  been  heard  from  the  lips  of  an 
intelligent  Christian,  that  all  expositions 
of  the  tenets  of  the  church  of  Rome, 
are  acts  of  religious  persecution,  and 
emanations  of  bigotry  and  intolerance, 
were  it  not  that  many  an  otherwise  well 
informed  Christian  is  ignorant  of  the 
principal  contents^  of  the  Revela'ion  of 
St.  John.  The  evident  reluctance  of 
many  minds  to  examine  this  subject, 
verifies  the  remark  that  the  neglect  of 
any  part  of  God’s  word  entails  loss 
upon  the  individual  or  the  community 
which  manifests  this  practical  contempt. 
It  is  this  neglect  which  has  contributed 
so  powerfully  to  the  diffusion  of  Ro- 
manism in  this  country.  Had  Chris- 
tians studied  those  portions  of  the  Bible, 
which  delineate  the  marks,  the  history, 
and  the  character  of  the  great  apostacy, 
their  whole  influence  would  have  been 
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exerted  against  it,  and  their  prayer 
would  have  been  ascending  to  God,  fo 
its  promised  overthrow,  instead  of  ad 
vocating  its  claims,  or  indirectly  cor 
niving  at  its  schemes  by  palliating  it 
enormities.  In  the  estimation  of  sue 
persons,  there  is  something  exceedingl 
unamiable  in  the  position  of  hostilit 
which  is  assumed  against  the  religiou 
creed  of  professedly  Christian  men  wh 
certainly  have  a political  right  to  enjo 
their  own  opinions  on  every  subject,  ii 
which  conscience  is  concerned.  It  is  n 
wonder,  if  they  who  are  indifferent  t 
all  religious  truth,  and  who  are  in  th 
habit  of  thinking  and  saying  that  sin 
eerily  in  matters  of  faith  is  all  that  i 
necessary  to  ensure  salvation,  shoul 
turn  away  in  disgust  from  every  contrc 
versial  discussion.  Then  again,  it  is  nc 
marvellous  that  men  whose  God  is  pc 
litical  preferment,  and  whose  positioi  < 
on  any  given  topic  will  depend  upoi 
the  degree  of  its  popularity,  should  b 
painfully  solicitous  to  let  it  be  know 
that  they  do  not  countenance  any  thin 
that  is  said  or  written  agaifisl  the  Pop 
of  Rome.  So  long  as  they  need  th 
votes  of  his  liege  subjects  in  this  cour 
try,  it  is  evidently  their  policy  to  man 
fest  great  liberality,  and  to  do  them  jus 
tice,  we  will  say  that  many  of  thos 
whom  the  people  delight  to  honou 
possess  this  virtue  in  very  great  perfet 
tion.  But  we  confess  we  do  feel  n 
small  degree  of  surprise  when  Chris 
tians  appear  as  the  avowed  apologist 
of  the  most  monstrous  system  of  iniqu 
ty  that  the  world  has  ever  seen,  or  S; 
tan  has  ever  devised.  Sure  we  ari 
that  this  strange  sympathy  does  not  orig 
nate  in  the  charity  which  the  Bible  ei 
forces — for  that  charity  rejoiceth  not  i 
iniquity , but  rejoiceth  in  the  TRim 
It  is  no  part  of  the  love  which  it  ei  , 
joins,  to  excuse  error,  or  palliate  wicl 
edness.  No!  It  frowns  on  every  sue 
effort,  it  curses  the  man  who  makes  th 
attempt — “Wo  unto  him  that  callet 
evil  good,  and  good  evil — that  puttet 
light  for  darkness,  and  darkness  f( 
light — that  putteth  bitter  for  sweet,  an 
sweet  for  bitter!”  Now,  it  is  just  bi 
cause  we  would  escape  that  wo,  that  w 
protest  against  Popery  as  a system. 
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; because  it  is  evil,  and  dark,  and  bitter, 
lat  we  beseech  men  to  arrest  its  pro- 
ress,  and  do  what  they  can  to  eman- 
pate  its  victims  from  the  snare  of  the 
svil ! W hy  send  the  gospel  to  the 
ealhen?  Why  take  the  missionary 
om  the  comforts  of  civilized  society, 
id  urge  him  to  preach  salvation  to  be- 
ighted  pagans  ? Put  these  questions 
i members  of  any  of  our  churches,  and 
ley  will  regard  you  with  astonishment, 
id  will  probably  deem  the  inquiry  an 
suit  to  their  understandings.  But  can 
ley  point  out  a pagan  nation  whose  re- 
lion inculcates  grosser  idolatry  and 
iperstition  than  we  can  show  them  in 
e acknowledged  creed  of  the  church 
' Rome?  They  cannot. 

The  Hindoo  points  us  to  an  idol  which 
; has  carved  out  of  wood,  or  stone,  or 
■ass,  and  he  tells  us  this  is  his  God — 

3 looks  to  it  for  protection  and  for  pros- 
brity  ! Poor  benighted  creature ! You 
ly  him.  He  has  never  heard  of  Jesus 
hrist,  and  you  say,  send  the  faithful 
issionary,  and  he  will  tell  him  of  the 
iviour  who  died  for  sinners!  This 
well  said,  yes — send  the  Missionary! 
ut  here  is  a Roman  Catholic.  He 
•ints  you  to  a wafer,  a morsel  of  paste, 
er  which,  with  proper  intention,  his 
iest  has  spoken  four  Latin  words, 
ioc  est  corpus  meum,” — this  is  my 
dy — and  he  tells  you  the  whole  sub- 
mce  of  that  wafer  has  been  changed 
1 to  the  whole  substance  of  the  body 
J d blood,  soul  and  divinity  of  Jesus 
irist — it  is  no  longer  a wafer.  True, 
has  every  appearance  of  being  what 
was  before,  but  though  it  looks  like  a 
iler,  and  tastes  like  a wafer,  and  feels 
e a wafer,  and  smells  like  a wafer, 
u must  not  believe  your  senses,  you 
ist  believe  him,  you  must  believe  the 
est — you  must  believe  that  that  wafer 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  or  be  for  ever 
'ursed!  This  is  the  doctrine  of  the 
arch  of  Rome ! After  that  morsel  of 
3te  has  been  consecrated,  it  is  held  up 
the  priest  before  the  assembled  con- 
■gation ; — every  Papist  falls  on  his 
, ees  at  a given  signal  and  adores  the 
ter,  believing  it  to  be  Jesus  Christ; 
1 after  thus  worshipping  that  idol  he 
>8  the  climax  of  absurdity'  by  eating 
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up  his  breaden  God!  What  says  the 
Christian  now ; Send  the  Missionary  ? 
No!  But  he  asks  you,  “ Why  do  you 
not  let  the  Papist  alone  ? ” What?  Let 
him  go  to  the  judgment  without  a word 
of  warning?  Let  him  press  down  the 
broad  beaten  track  to  hell,  and  make  no 
effort  to  save  his  soul?  “ Oh  ! but  he  is 
sincere:  he  is  very  devout!”  Is  not 
the  Hindoo  sincere  when  he  throws  him- 
self before  the  ponderous  car  of  his  idol 
Juggernaut?  Is  he  not  devout  when  he 
sits  in  silent  prayer  until  the  wheels  roll 
over  his  body,  and  crush  him  to  death? 
We  cannot  let  the  Papist  alone!  We 
love  his  soul,  and  therefore  we  will_not 
let  him  alone ! 

The  nature  of  the  doctrines  of  the 
church  of  Rome  requires  that  society 
should  be  faithfully  warned  against 
them,  for  Romanism  is  the  mortal  foe 
of  liberty.  Every  vestige  of  civil  and 
religious  freedom  withers  under  its  in- 
fluence, just  as  vegetation  dies  under  the 
poisonous  breath  of  the  Sirocco.  It  is 
a common  mistake,  to  suppose  that  the 
system  itself  has  changed  in  many  of  its 
leading  principles.  According  to  the  first 
principles  of  the  church  of  Rome  this 
is  impossible,  for  she  claims  infallibility 
as  one  of  her  attributes.  She  cannot 
err — she  is  always  and  every  where  the 
same ! What  she  was  in  the  days  of 
Queen  Mary  of  England,  when  Ridley 
and  Latimer,  and  Cranmer  perished  at 
the  stake,  when  the  fire  of  the  martyr’s 
funeral  pile  was  never  suffered  to  expire, 
and  chariots  of  flame  were  daily  sent  to 
call  God’s  prophets  home — what  she 
was  when  the  blood  of  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  Waldensian  saints  was 
poured  like  water  upon  the  earth — when 
the  shrieks  and  groans  of  men  in  their 
death  agony  rang  through  the  cells  of 
the  Holy  Inquisition,  and  reverberated 
in  the  halls  of  torture, — what  she  al- 
ways has  been  in  the  days  of  her  su- 
premacy, that  she  is  still.  Search  the 
annals  of  Europe — read  the  bloody 
register  of  her  dealings  in  Fiance,  in 
Britain,  in  Spain,  in  Germany,  in  Italy; 
and  the  unvarying  testimony  will  be — 
she  has  always  been  the  apostate  per- 
secutor of  God’s  people,  drunken  with 
the  blood  of  the  saints,  and  with  the 
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blood  of  the  martyrs  of  Jesus. — And 
what  is  she  now  ? Does  she  hale  here- 
tics to  prison  now,  and  punish  them 
with  death?  Thank  God,  in  America 
not  yet.  Then  has  she  not  changed? 
Her  practice  has  varied,  but  her  princi- 
ples have  not.  She  does  not  burn  our 
churches,  and  send  us  to  the  stake,  be- 
cause she  has  not  the  power.  No 
thanks  to  her  for  this  forbearance. 
Heresy  must  be  tolerated  when  it  can- 
not be  extirpated — this  is  her  own 
avowal.  She  will  let  us  enjoy  our  own 
opinion,  and  give  us  perfect  freedom  of 
conscience,  so  long  as  she  cannot  crush 
the  spirit  of  liberty.  But  she  thirsts 
for  blood  now  as  much  as  she  ever  did. 
This  language  may  be  deemed  harsh 
and  illiberal;  but  it  is  not  merely  opi- 
nion, or  suspicion,  it  is  undeniable  truth. 
If  her  own  assertions  may  be  credited, 
she  still  claims  the  right  and  avows 
the  disposition  to  exercise  it. 

The  systems  of  theology  in  common 
use  in  Romish  Seminaries, — books  pre- 
pared, (as  their  titles  import,)  for  the 
use  of  its  alumni — for  those,  who  are 
preparing  for  the  priesthood,  openly 
avow  the  doctrine  that  heretics  may 
justly  be  punished  with  death,  and  that 
all  baptized  persons  who  are  out  of 
the  pale  of  the  church  of  Rome,  are 
by  the  administration  of  that  rite  brought 
under  her  jurisdiction.  This  arrogation 
of  authority  satisfactorily  explains  the 
singular  liberality  of  the  Roman  hierar- 
chy in  admitting  the  validity  of  baptism, 
even  when  administered  by  heretics. 
Thus  Peter  Dens  declares  in  so  many 
words : 

“ Baptized  infidels,  such  as  heretics 
and  apostates  usually  are,  also  baptized 
schismatics,  may  be  compelled  even  by 
corporeal  punishments,  to  return  to  the 
Catholic  faith  and  the  unity  of  the 
church. 

“ The  reason  is,  because  these  by  bap- 
tism have  become  subject  to  the  church, 
and  therefore  the  church  has  jurisdic- 
tion over  them,  and  the  power  of  com- 
pelling them  through  appointed  means 
to  obedience  and  to  fulfil  the  obligations 
contracted  in  baptism.”* 

* Infideles  baptizati,  quales  esse  solent  haeretici 
et  apostate,  item  schismatici  baptizati,  cogi  pos- 
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Now  in  view  of  the  avowal  of  set 
timents  like  these,  when  Jesuits  at 
roaming  over  the  land  like  prowlit 
wolves,  and  a host  of  Rome’s  most  ar 
ful  emissaries  are  insinuating  poise; 
into  the  vitals  of  society,  insidious] 
corrupting  its  faith  and  morals,  are  the 
guilty  of  an  unpardonable  sin,  who  git 
warning  of  impending  danger? 

When  Roman  priests  are  taught  ar 
in  turn  teach  others,  that  notorious  h 
reties  are,  from  their  very  character,  ii 
famous  and  outlawed,  that  their  tempor 
goods  are  confiscated  and  of  right  belor 
to  the  church,  and  that  they  are  persoi 
ally  liable,  according  to  ecclesiastic 
rule,  to  exile,  imprisonment,  and  eve 
death,  is  that  man  another  Saul  < 
Tarsus,  a blasphemer,  a persecutor  ar 
injurious  who  calls  heaven  and  eari 
to  witness  that  Rome  is  the  same  relen 
less  tyrant  now,  in  the  nineteenth  cei 
tury,  that  she  was  in  the  dark  ages 
Who  are  “ notorious  heretics  ” in  hi 
estimation?  Who,  but  those  who  a 
earnest  in  their  opposition  to  the  pe 
fidious  intrigues  by  which  the  servan 
of  the  Roman  despot  are  insidious' 
undermining  the  foundations  of  the  Am 
rican  Republic  ? 

The  freedom  of  the  press  is  denounce 

sunt,  etiam  pcenis  corporalibus,  ut  Tevertant 
ad  fidem  catholicam  et  unitatem  Ecclesiae,  R 
tio  est,  quod  isti  per  Baptismum  subditi  facti  si 
Ecclesiae;  adeoque  Ecclesia  in  eos  jurisdictionc 
habet  et  potestatem  eos  compellendi  per  med 
ordinata  ad  obedientiam,  et  ad  implendas  oblig 
tiones  in  Baptismo  contractas. 

Id  etiam  locum  habet  in  his  qui  baptizati  su 
in  infantia,  aut  metu  vel  necessitati  quadam  eo) 
pulsi  Baptismum  susceperint,  ut  docet  cone.  Tr 
Sess.  7.  can.  14.  de  Bapt.  et  Toletanum,  4 tui 
can.  55.  (Theologia  ad  usum  Semin,  &c.,  Pet 
Dens,  Mechlini® — 1838.  Tom.  II.  p.  326.) 

In  addition  to  this  take  the  following : 

“Haeretici  notorii  sunt  infames  ipso  jure, 
privantur  sepultura  ecclesiastic^.  Bona  eoru 
temporalia  sunt  ipso  jure  confiscata;  debet  t 
men  ante  executionem  praecedere  sententia  suf 
crimine  declaratorea  a judice  ecclesiastico : qu 
cognitio  de  haeresi  est  fori  ecclesiastici.  Denique  al 
pocnis  etiam  corporalibus,  ut  exilio,  carcere,  & 
merito  afficiuntur. 

“ An  haeretici  recte  puniuntur  morte  1 

Respondet  S.  Thomas,  2.  2.  quaest.  1 1.  art. 
in  corp.  Affirmative : quia  falsarii  pecuniae,  \ 
alii  rempublicam  turbantes,  juste  morte  puniu 
tur ; ergo  etiam  haeretici,  qui  sunt  falsarii  fid 
et  experientia  teste,  rempublicam  graviter  pd 
turbant.’’  (Tom  II  p.  335.) 
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n terms  of  unmeasured  malediction  by 
he  present  Pope,  Gregory  XVI.  In 
lis  Encyclical  letter  of  1832,  he  speaks 
is  follows : 

“Towards  this  point  tends  that  most 
ile,  detestable  and  never  to  be  suffi- 
iently  execrated  liberty  of  book-sellers, 
amely,  of  publishing  writings  of  what- 
ver  kind  they  please ; a liberty  which 
ome  persons  dare,  with  such  violence 
f language,  to  demand  and  promote.” 
le  then  adds, — “We  must  contend 
| nth  energy,  such  as  the  subject  requires, 
nd  with  all  our  might,  exterminate  the 
eadly  mischief  of  so  many  books,  for 
te  matter  of  error  will  never  be  effectu- 
iy  removed,  unless  the  guilty  elements 
depravity”  be  consumed  in  the  fire, 
free  press  is  the  palladium  of  liber- 
Let  the  shackles  and  manacles 
hich  are  already  forged  at  Rome,  be 
ljusted,  and,  after  stifling  the  voice  of 
ee  discussion,  the  name  of  liberty  will 
; obsolete.  Shall  Rome  be  permitted 
undermine  this  bulwark  of  civil  and 
ligious  freedom  without  remonstrance? 
re  the  men  who  utter  from  the  pulpit 
id  the  press  their  earnest  testimony 
; ainst  this  nefarious  tyranny  over  the 
iman  mind  and  conscience — are  they 
foolish  alarmists  and  moon-stricken 
laties?  This  controversy  must  be 
nntained  for  other  reasons  besides 
ise  which  are  political.  The  moral 
d religious  aspects  of  the  question  are 
. 1 more  ruinous  than  its  bearings  upon 
- cause  of  human  rights  and  liberty. 
The  Ethics  of  the  Church  of  Rome 
' abominably  corrupt.  The  re- 
ious  system  of  Romanism  is  a stu- 
ndous  falsehood,  and  in  its  details  lying 
;omes  a principle.  To  cite  a case  in 
istration.  The  apostle  Paul  declares 
Tim.  iv.)  that  the  apostacy  which 
s to  appear  in  the  latter  times,  should 
known,  among  other  characteristics, 
~Speaking  lies  in  hypocrisy — and 
re  is  no  religion  under  heaven  which 
* 'so  systematized  falsehood  as  the 
mish  faith.  Any  one  who  is  familiar 
h the  writings  of  Roman  Catholic 
I'ologians,  knows  that  the  x\postle  has 
'st  graphically  depicted  their  charac- 
1 in  those  few  words:  “ Speaking  lies 
• 1 hypocrisy.”  Every  Roman  Catho- 


lic is  under  obligation  to  confess  all 
mortal  sins  to  his  priest,  at  least  once  a 
year,  in  order  to  obtain  absolution  and 
escape  the  anathema  of  the  Church;  in 
the  confessional,  the  priest  is  bound  by 
the  most  solemn  obligation  to  observe 
the  strictest  secresy.  Under  no  circum- 
stances, is  he  at  liberty  to  divulge  any 
thing  which  he  has  learned  solely  through 
the  medium  of  that  tribunal.  The  lan- 
guage of  the  theologian  already  quoted 
in  reference  to  this  point  is  as  follows: 
After  declaring  that  the  violation  of  the 
sacramental  seal  is  an  act  of  sacrilege, 
Dens  asserts,  that  no  circumstances  can 
justify  the  disclosure  of  any  thing  learn- 
ed at  the  confessional,  and  declares  that 
the  pledge  of  secresy  must  be  kept, 
although  the  life  or  salvation  of  a man, 
or  the  ruin  of  the  state  should  depend 
upon  it;  nor  can  the  Pope  give  any 
dispensation  in  this  case;  so  that  this 
secret  of  the  seal  is  therefore  more 
binding  than  the  obligation  of  an  oath, 
vow,  natural  secret,  &c.,  and  this  from 
the  positive  command  of  God. 

“ What,  therefore,  must  a confessor 
reply,  who  is  asked  concerning  the 
truth,  which  he  has  learned  only  through 
sacramental  confession?” 

“ He  must  reply,  that  lie  does  not 
know  it,  and  if  necessary,  iie  must 

CONFIRM  THE  SAME  WITH  AN  OATH.” 

“ Obj.  In  no  case  is  it  lawful  to  lie; 
but  this  confessor  would  lie,  because  he 
knows  the  truth;  therefore,  &c.” 

“Ans.  The  minor  proposition,  I de- 
ny; because  such  a confessor  is  interro- 
gated as  a man,  and  answers  as  a man; 
but  he  does  not  know  this  truth  as  a 
man,  although  he  may  know  it  as  God, 
says  St.  Thomas,  &c. — and  this  sense  is 
naturally  in  the  answer,;  for  when  he  is 
questioned  or  replies  out  of  confession, 
he  is  considered  as  a man.* 

* For  the  benefit  of  the  reader,  who  may  wish 
to  consult  the  original,  we  append  the  following: 
“An  potest  dari  casus,  in  quo  licet  frangere  sig- 
illum  sacramentale? 

“ Non  potest  dari;  quamvis  ab  eo  penderet  vita 
aut  salus  hominis  aut  etiam  interitus  reipublicas 
neque  summus  Pontifex  in  eo  dispensare  potest; 
ut  proinde  hoc  sigilli  arcanum  magis  liget,  quam 
obligatio  juramenti,  voti,  secreti  naturalis,  etc ; — 
idque  ex  voluntate  dei  positiva. 

“ Quid  igilur  respondere  debet  confessarius 
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Let  such  principles  be  recognised  by  the 
laws,  and  what  security  could  be  afforded 
to  the  lives  of  citizens,  and  even  to  the 
government  itself,  against  the  machina- 
tions of  murderers  and  traitors?  What 
man  would  be  safe  at  his  fire-side  or  in 
the  bosom  of  his  family?  Is  the  theory 
which  exalts  the  priest  above  the  law  of 
the  land,  compatible  with  the  righteous 
administration  of  justice?  Does  not  this 
fearful  claim  to  exemption  from  legal 
scrutiny,  involve  a direct  assumption  of 
the  Pope’s  supremacy  over  all  civil  go- 
vernment? Compare  the  extract  just 
cited  with  the  prediction  of  the  apostle 
Paul  in  2 Thess.  ii.  3,  4 — “ Let  no  man 
deceive  you  by  any  means ; for  that  day 
shall  not  come,  except  there  come  a 
falling  away  first,  and  that  man  of  sin  be 
revealed,  the  son  of  perdition;  who  op- 
poseth  and  exalteth  himself  above  all 
that  is  called  God,  or  that  is  worshipped ; 
so  that  he,  as  God,  sitleth  in  the  temple 
of  God,  showing  himself  that  he  is  God.” 
The  literal  fulfilment  of  this  prophecy 
will  be  the  more  apparent  and  striking, 
when  it  is  remembered  that  the  confes- 
sional is  actually  in  the  temple — and  it 
is  only  when  the  priest  hears  confes- 
sions that  he  claims  the  prerogative  of 
knowing  what  he  ascertains  as  God. 
In  such  cases,  he  professes  the  right, 
according  to  Peter  Dens,  to  commit 
perjury,  by  virtue  of  his  divine  office! 
With  such  daring  effrontery  does  Anti- 
christ oppose  and  blaspheme  Jehovah, 
exalting  himself  above  all  that  is  called 
God,  or  that  is  worshipped.  He  affects 
supreme  power  on  earth,  and  audacious- 
ly claims  to  hold  the  keys  of  heaven 
and  hell!  As  for  the  confessional  itself 
— every  intelligent  man  knows  that  it 

inlerrogalus  super  veritati,  quam  per  solam 
confessionem  sacramentalem  novit. 

“ Debet  rcspondere  se  nescire  earn,  et  si  opus 
est,  idem  juramento  confirmare. 

“Obj.  Nullo  casu  licet  mentiri;  atqui  confes- 
sarius  ille  mentiretur,  quia  scit  veritatatem;  ergo,  etc. 

“ Neg.  Min;  quia  talis  confessarius  interroga- 
tur  ut  homo,  et  respondet  ut  homo ; jam  autem  non 
scit  ut  homo  illam  veritatem,  quamvis  sciat  ut 
Deus,  ait  S.  Th.  9.  1 1 . art.  1 . ad  3 ; et  iste  sensus 
sponte  inest  responsioni  nam  quando  extra  con- 
fessionem interrogatur  vel  respondet,  consideratur  ut 
homo.” 

(Theolngia  ad  usum  seminariorum,  &e.,  Petro 
Dens.  6 Tom.  No.  160.  p.  227. 


is  a sink  of  infamy,  the  very  fount  a 
of  crime,  and  the  hot-bed  of  lie  r 
tiousness ! Under  the  cunning  pret:t 
of  ascertaining  the  state  of  the  peniter9 
heart,  the  most  indecent  scrutiny  is  - 
stituted — nothing  is  so  sacred  or  so  sec  st 
as  to  share  exemption  from  priesy 
inquisition,  and  were  we  to  hint  at  e 
questions  propounded  and  discuss  1, 
without  regard  to  age  or  sex,  in  ut 
school  of  iniquity,  we  should  outr  e 
every  principle  of  decency.  Now  win 
the  most  strenuous  efforts  are  made  y 
the  wily  emissaries  of  the  Pope  to  c>- 
tivate  the  unwary  by  artful  represeu- 
tions  of  Romish  doctrines,  by  imposg 
and  showy  ceremonies,  by  magnificit 
and  costly  cathedrals,  and  above  all  y 
presenting  to  the  rich  and  worldly  a3- 
ligionAvhich  entirely  meets  the  tastof 
the  carnal  mind,  requiring  no  changoi 
principle,  no  holiness  of  heart  and  e. 
but  exacting  simply  a conformity  to  w 
tain  ceremonies,  and  the  performance 
some  external  acts  of  penance,  offeiij 
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exemption  even  from  these  by  mean: a 
indulgences  and  special  dispensatics. 
surely  it  is  the  duty  of  those  who  be 
the  truth,  and  who  are  cognizant  of  it 
attempts  to  pervert  and  destroy  it  to 
lift  unceasingly  the  voice  of  warning,  i(3 
if  they  cannot  induce  the  victims  of  it 
apostacy  to  seek  refuge  at  the  foo  al 
the  cross,  they  can  and  they  must  sec  re 
our  Protestant  youth  from  being  sns:(i 
in  the  toils  of  Antichrist ! 

These  discussions  must  be  brou  it 
before  the  Christian  public,  becausil 
is  a duty  enjoined  upon  minislenoj 
the  gospel  in  the  word  of  God.  .n 
Paul’s  1 Tim.  iv.  1 — 6,  we  have  a bei 
description  of  the  Antichristian  pour; 
“Now  the  Spirit,”  &c.  Here  the  apolt 
gives  us  its  origin — It  was  to  ariscir 
the  Christian  church, — it  was  to  bele- 
rally  an  apostacy,  a departing  fvn 
the  faith.  Hence  when  the  Papist  po  ts 
us  to  the  Moslem  delusion,  and  sugges, 
that  Mahomet  is  Antichrist,  we  Ive 
the  ready  answer  at  command,  Msjo- 
met  never  was  in  the  faith,  consequeiiy 
he  could  not  depart  from  it — but  ie 
Church  of  Rome  once  constituted  Art 
of  the  church  of  Jesus  Christ.  “ GiMg 
heed  to  doctrines  of  devils,”  or  demts , 
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is  it  might  have  been  rendered,  for  the 
vord  Saifxuv  was  anciently  employed  to 
lenote  those  who  had,  after  death,  been 
leclared  worthy  of  divine  honours  by  an 
tpotheosis,  a process  very  similar  to  the 
:anonization  of  saints  in  the  church  of 
lome.  Now  this  mark  certainly  per- 
ains  to  the  papal  apostacy.  It  is  the 
loctrine  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church, 
hat  the  saints  are  to  be  invocated  or 
vorshipped, — they  are  to  enjoy  a kind 
if  inferior  religious  veneration,  just  as 
1 he  daemons  of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome 
-known  as  household  gods,  were  in- 
ocated.  “ Speaking  lies  in  hypocrisy, 
aving  their  conscience  seared  with  a 

< O 

ot  iron.”  We  have  illustrated  these 
oints  already — we  therefore  proceed. 
Forbidding  to  marry.”  Just  as  the 
Ihurch  of  Rome  does — declaring  it  to  be 
sin  of  sacrilege  for  any  of  her  clergy 
) marry,  pronouncing  celibacy  a holier 
late  than  matrimony,  and  encouraging 
oung  men  and  women  to  seclude  them- 
elves  in  monasteries  and  nunneries, 
’here  are  upwards  of  500  different 

Jrders  of  monks  and  nuns  who  are  for- 
idden  to  marry.  “ Commanding  to 
bstain  from  meats."  It  is  a mortal 
in  for  a Roman  Catholic  to  eat  meat  on 
'riday  or  during  lent,  or  on  any  day 
f ecclesiastical  fast.  One  of  the  six  pre- 
epts  of  the  church  is  “ to  fast  and  ab- 
t:  lain  from  meats  on  the  days  command- 
’ d.”  These  characteristics  the  apostle 

I.eemed  sufficiently  marked  and  dis- 
nctive  to  designate  the  apostacy. — 
t Te  may  search  the  world  over,  and  we 
i innot  find  a system  of  error  now  ex- 
nt,  or  which  has  ever  existed,  bearing 
lese  marks,  exceptthe  church  of  Rome ; 

■ ad  now,  after  Paul  has  thus  accurately 
■ dinealed  the  man  of  sin,  and  described 
-im  with  this  minuteness,  what  does  he 
Iiy  relative  to  Timothy’s  duty  respect- 
g it?  One  thing  is  sure,  he  does  not 
d him  let  that  apostacy  alone ! But 
ough  it  had  not  yet  developed  itself, 
id  every  thing  in  relation  to  it  was 
atter  of  prophecy,  he  says:  “If  thou 
it  the  brethren  in  remembrance  of 
1 ese  things,  thou  shalt  be  a good  mi- 
ster of  Jesus  Christ,  nourished  up  in 
e words  of  faith  and  of  sound  doctrine, 
hereunto  thou  hast  attained.”  This 
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then  is  the  triumphant  refutation  of  all 
the  cavilling  objections  which  are  ad- 
vanced against  the  expediency  or  utility 
ofbearing  testimony  against  Rome. 

It  may  be  well  also  to  remind  the 
sympathisers  with  Rome,  that  there  lb 
no  system  of  wickedness  against  which 
Almighty  God  has  pronounced  so  fearful 
a doom,  as  that  which  stands  recorded 
against  their  apostacy  and  its  victims. 
The  apostle  John,  in  the  course  of  his 
vision,  describes  the  papal  power  with 
greater  minuteness,  even  than  Daniel  or 
Paul.  He  distinctly  portrays  peculiari- 
ties which  are  found  in  no  other  sys- 
tem of  religion,  and  in  fact  furnishes  the 
very  name  and  metropolis  of  the  apos- 
tacy. He  represents  the  great  enemy 
of  the  church  of  Christ,  under  the  figure 
of  a woman  clothed  in  scarlet,  and  says 
expressly  that  the  angel  declared  to 
him  the  mystery  of  the  beast  which  he 
beheld  with  seven  heads  and  ten  horns. 
“ The  seven  heads  are  the  seven  hills  on 
which  the  woman  sitteth.”  Now  it  is 
well  known  that  Rome  is  built  on  seven 
hills.  The  beast  is  figurative  of  the 
secular  Roman  power,  and  is  portrayed 
as  carrying  the  mother  of  abominations; 
the  angel  tells  us  the  ten  horns  are  the 
ten  kings,  who  lend  their  power  to  this 
foe  of  God  and  man,  and  by  whose 
aid  she  is  enabled  to  persecute  the 
saints  and  martyrs  of  Jesus.  A glance 
at  the  map  will  show  that  the  territory 
which  was  known  as  the  Western  Ro- 
man Empire  has  been  divided  into  ten 
separate  kingdoms,  seven  of  which  ex- 
ist in  their  separate  organization  to  this 
day ; the  three  others,  having  been 
“ plucked  up  by  the  roots,”  or,  in  the 
language  of  the  prophet  Daniel,  “ by 
the  little  horn,”  which  denotes  the  pa- 
pal power.  These  three  kingdoms  now 
constitute  the  so  called  papal  states,  and 
the  Pope  at  this  day  wears  a triple 
crown  in  token  of  his  sovereignty  over 
them;  thus  furnishing,  in  his  very  tiara, 
a mark  by  which  we  identify  him  as 
Antichrist.  These  ten  kingdoms,  ac- 
cording to  the  recorded  prediction,  have 
all  lent  their  power  to  the  apostacy,  and 
for  so  doing,  the  apostle  predicts  they 
will  themselves  suffer  the  judgments  of 
God,  after  the  Almighty  has  first  employ- 
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ed  them  as  the  executors  of  his  ven- 
geance against  the  Babylonish  woman. 
The  ten  kingdoms  are,  as  we  believe, 
first;  the  government  of  the  senate  of 
Rome,  who  revolted  from  the  Greek 
emperors,  and  chose  a new  western 
emperor;  second,  that  of  the  Greeks  in 
Ravenna;  third,  of  the  Lombards  in 
Lombardy — these  are  the  three  states 
which  “ were  plucked  up  by  the  roots  ” 
by  the  little  horn,  which  from  its  cha- 
racteristics, evidently  denotes  the  papal 
power. 

The  seven  remaining  kingdoms  are 
France,  Great  Britain,  Austria,  Spain, 
Naples,  Sicily,  Portugal  and  the  king- 
dom of  Sardinia,  including  Savoy  and 
Piedmont.  These  are  all  found  within 
the  territorial  limits  to  which  we  are 
restricted,  and  have  all  given  the  strength 
of  their  right  arm  to  the  Pope  of  Rome, 
as  it  was  foretold.  The  beast  with  the 
seven  heads  and  ten  horns,  therefore 
designates  Rome  and  these  ten  states. 
The  names  of  blasphemy  of  which  the 
woman  clothed  in  scarlet  was  full,  are 
readily  verified  in  the  titles  by  which 
the  Pope  is  known.  He  is  commonly 
styled  Our  Lord,  and  even  our  Lord 
God  the  Pope ! He  arrogates  the  title 
of  His  Holiness,  and  Sanctissimus,  the 
Most  Holy.  In  Rev.  xiii.  16,  it  is  said, 
“ He  caused  all,  both  small  and  great, 
rich  and  poor,  free  and  bond,  to  receive 
a mark  on  their  right  hand,  or  in  their 
foreheads.”  Now  this  is  the  prophecy, 
what  are  the  facts?  Every  Romish 
priest  at  his  ordination  is  marked  on  his 
right  hand  by  the  Bishop;  and  every 
Roman  Catholic,  without  distinction, 
whether  lay  or  clerical,  bond  or  free, 
small  or  gieat,  rich  or  poor,  receives  a 
mark  on  the  forehead  on  Ash  Wednes- 
day, which  is  the  first  day  in  lent! 
The  idea  is  frequently  expressed,  that 
though  the  church  of  Rome  is  corrupt, 
its  members  may  notwithstanding  be 
partakers  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  — 
and  if  they  are  only  honest  and  sincere 
in  their  profession,  and  are  not  immoral 
in  their  lives,  the  Lord  will  save  them 
in  spite  of  their  errors.  It  is  not  for 
us  to  limit  the  mercy  of  the  Holy  One 
of  Israel.  Doubtless  God  has  a people 
even  in  the  Church  of  Rome — pious 


souls,  who  are  real  believers  in  Chri, 
and  who  reject  the  superstitions  of  t: 
apostacy,  whilst  nominally  in  comm- 
nion  with  its  hierarchy.  These  are  rt 
of  Rome,  though  from  the  force  of  c- 
cumstances  beyond  their  control  th  ' 
may  be  in  Rome,  and  to  such  the  se- 
tence  of  perdition  does  not  apply;  t; 
with  God’s  own  word  before  us,  to  assi; 
the  possibility  of  the  salvation  of  a cons  • 
tent  and  thorough  Papist,  as  such,  is  a ( • 
rect  rejection  of  the  counsel  which  he  hi 
himself  promulged.  If  he  had  not  himsi ' 
revealed  his  purpose  respecting  this  ape- 
tacy  and  its  members,  we  might  perliai 
adopt  the  sentiment  with  some  modific- 
tion,  but  we  are  not  at  liberty  to  frame  1 1 
opinion  of  our  own,  when  God  has  c-i 
dared  his  purpose,  and  we  must  therefoi 
receive  his  word  as  conclusive  testim- 
ny.  And  what  is  it?  It  is  a solemn  tru 
that  there  is  no  language  in  the  whet 
compass  of  the  word  of  God,  more  awh 
than  that  which  relates  to  the  doom  of  An- 
christ.  Never  when  the  eternal  horrors  f 
the  second  death  are  described,  are  won 
so  terrific  employed  as  in  connexi  i 
with  the  overthrow  of  this  arch  eneir 
of  God  and  man!  The  apostle  say: 
(Rev.  xiv.  8 — 12,)  “ And  there  follow  1 
another  angel,  saying,  Babylon  is  falle, 
is  fallen,  that  great  city,  because  s i 
made  all  nations  drink  of  the  wine  of  ti 
wrath  of  her  fornication.  And  the  thii 
angel  followed  them,  saying  with  a lo! 
voice.  If  any  man  worship  the  beast  a i 
his  image,  and  receive  his  mark  in  Ii 
forehead,  or  in  his  hand;  the  same  sh  l 
drink  of  the  wine  of  the  wratli  of  Gc, 
which  is  poured  out  without  mixtm 
into  the  cup  of  his  indignation;  and  '■ 
shall  be  tormented  with  fire  and  brii- 
stone  in  the  presence  of  the  holy  ange. 
and  in  the  presence  of  the  Lamb:  Ail 
the  smoke  of  their  torment  ascendeth  >> 
for  ever  and  ever:  and  they  have  > 
rest  day  nor  night,  who  worship  ts 
beast  and  his  image,  and  whosoever  i- 
ceiveth  the  mark  of  his  name.”  Now  it ; 
worthy  of  remark  that  this  sentence  is  i- 
corded  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Holy  Ghct 
by  the  pen  of  the  disciple  whom  Jes> 
loved,  and  whose  writings  breathe  V' 
very  spirit  of  gentleness  and  love.  Tl> 
is  his  emphatic  testimony  respecting  t 
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embers  of  that  apostacy — and  it  at  once 
ushes  the  hope  of  every  man,  who  has 
ceived  the  mark  of  the  beast  in  his 
tnd  or  his  forehead.*  In  another  con- 
:xion  he  foretells  the  certain  destruction 
' the  whole  system  of  iniquity.  He 
lints  again  to  the  world  of  wo,  to  the 
ittomless  pit,  and  the  lake  that  burns 
ith  fire — he  bids  us  look  upon  the 
ter  desolation  coming  suddenly  upon 
;r — we  see  her  plagues  descend  from 
iaven — we  hear  her  mourning  as  she 
I iws  down  to  the  lowest  hell,  under 
e crushing  burden  of  her  transgressions 

* It  will  he  time  enough  to  notice  the  sneers  of 
ise  Protestants,  who  affect  to  ridicule  thisexpla- 
fe'tion  of  the  mark  when  they  furnish  us  with  an 
S losition  more  worthy  of  confidence  than  that 
ich  they  reject. 

r 


— and  as  she  sinks  beneath  the  aveng- 
ing wrath  of  the  Lamb — high  above  the 
voice  of  her  wailing,  the  angel’s  shout 
is  heard,  proclaiming  in  the  ear  of 
heaven,  Babylon  is  fallen,  is  fallen ! 
The  mighty  echo  is  heard  in  heaven, 
and  as  it  rings  through  the  paradise  of 
God,  it  calls  forth  an  answer  from  the 
hosts  in  glory.  “ And  I heard  a great 
voice  of  much  people  in  heaven,  saying, 
Alleluia, salvation,  and  glory,  and  honour, 
and  power  unto  the  Lord  our  God:  for 
true  and  righteous  are  his  judgments,  for 
he  hath  judged  the  great  whore,  which 
did  corrupt  the  earth  with  her  fornica- 
tions, and  hath  avenged  the  blood  of  his 
servants  at  her  hand — And  again  they 
said  Alleluia,  and  her  smoke  rose  up  for 
ever  and  ever!” 


THE  SUPREMACY  OF  THE  POPE. 

BY  REV.  JAMES  NOURSE. 


Sec.  I.  The  Claim. — The  popish 
urch  and  hierarchy  affirm,  that  the 
VEREIGNTY  OF  THE  CHURCH  UNIVERSAL 

dongs,  by  divine  right,  to  the  bishop 
Rome,  as  vicar  of  Christ : that  this 
vereignty  was  conferred  by  Christ  on 
2TER,  as  “Prince  of  the  Apos- 
es,”  and  has  from  him  been  trans- 
ited to  those  who  have  successively 
en  bishops  of  the  Roman  see.  In 

I'tue  of  this  claim,  “ all  power,”  is  said, 
o be  given  unto  them  in  heaven  and 
earth.” — “ And  this  is  in  perfect 
ison  with  a decree  of  the  Romish 
non  law,  issued  by  Boniface  VIII., 
which,  he  says,  “Moreover,  we  de- 
ire,  say,  define,  and  pronounce  it  to 

ALTOGETHER  OF  NECESSITY  TO  SAL- 
TION  FOR  EVERY  HUMAN  CREATURE  TO 
SUBJECT  TO  THE  POPES  OF  ROME.” 

xtrav.  Com.  Lib.  I.,  tit.  8.,  cap.  i.,  p. 
2,  &c.  See  Prot.  Rev.,  1844,  p.  101 . 
°.ns'  Theology,  (popish,)  trans.  by 
‘ Berg,  chap.  xxii.  xxiii.  Bossuet. 
‘.llarmine.  Moehler.  Cramp’s  Text 
>ok  of  Popery,  (protestant,)  ch.  xiii. , 
310-314.  Hill’s  Lectures  in  Div., 
• VI.,  ch.  ii.,  s.  3.  White  (J.  B.) 

1 t.  Evid.  ag.  Cat.,  letter  II.  Burnet 
Art.  19,  (parag.  50-54.) 


Sec.  II.  Its  Foundation. — Some- 
times, indeed,  the  claim  is  rested  by 
popish  writers  not  upon  divine  right,  but 
upon  the  grants  of  certain  emperors — 
(1.)  of  Constantine,  a.  d.  325:  (2.) 
of  Phocas,  a.  d.  606:  or  (3.)  of 
Charlemagne,  a.  d.  800. — To  sub- 
stantiate this  claim,  documents  were 
forged,  pretending  to  be  deeds  from 
those  emperors  : these  were  termed  the 
“Isidorian  decretals,” — from  the  name 
of  Isidore,  bishop  of  Seville,  whose 
name  was  fraudulently  affixed  to  these 
spurious  productions.  “ On  these  de- 
cretals were  founded  the  pretensions  of 
the  popes  to  universal  sway  in  the 
church,  whilst  the  pretended  donatio 
Const antini — a fiction  of  an  earlier  time, 
but  adopted  into  them — was  the  first  step 
in  their  advance  to  temporal  power.” — 
( Gieseler.)  Mosheim,  Ch.  H.  Cent.  IX., 
Pt.  II.,  chap,  ii.,  s.  8.  Burnet  on  Art. 
19,  (par.  49.)  Gieseler,  Ch.  II.,  Pt. 
III.,  Div.  II.,  chap,  i.,  s.  20,  (vol.  ii.,  p. 
64,  &c.) 

Sec.  III.  Admitted  to  he  Forgeries. 
— That  these  “ decretals  ” are  forgeries, 
has  been  proved  by  various  authors, 
popish  as  well  as  protestant.  But  their 
spuriousness  was  not  fully  detected  till 
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about  the  time  of  the  reformation. — 
Bellarmine  and  Baronius,  among  the 
popish  controversialists,  acknowledge 
their  falsity. — ( Bellarmine  De  Pont. 
Rom.  Lib.  II.,  c.  xiv.  Baronius'  An- 
nals, ad  An.  865.  Calvin  Inst.,  bk. 
IV.,  ch.  v i i . , s.  11,20.  Mosheim  ut 
sup  , s.  9.  Gieseler  ut  sup.  (p.  64, 
notes.) 

Sec.  IV.  The  Claim;  when  first 
asserted. — Neither  was  the  claim  of 
temporal  sovereignty,  nor  indeed  of  spi- 
ritual primacy,  asserted  by  the  bishops 
of  Rome  in  the  first  centuries  of  the 
Christian  era.  At  first,  all  bishops  were 
of  equal  rank,  but  as  their  influence  in- 
creased with  the  frequency  of  synods, 
occasion  was  taken  by  those  who  were 
ambitious  among  them,  to  preside  at 
those  synods  or  councils,  and  to  assert 
a superior  personal  authority  arising 
from  tire  names,  origin,  or  lecation  of 
those  churches  over  which  they  were 
pastors,  as  of  Rome,  Antioch,  Alexan- 
dria, <fec.  Hence,  arose  the  aggressive 
claims  of  metropolitan  bishops,  and  of 
the  patriarchs.  Various  contests  for 
universal  supremacy  succeeded,  espe- 
cially between  the  patriarchs  of  Rome 
and  Constantinople. — The  bishops  of 
Rome,  carried  away  by  a grasping  am- 
bition, perpetually  gave  trouble  to  the 
churches.  Deference  was  paid  them, 
(1.)  because  the  city  was  for  so  long  a 
time  head  of  the  empire,  and,  (2)  be- 
cause it  was  supposed  Peter  and  Paul 
had  resided  and  died  there — and,  (3)  be- 
cause while  tumult  and  war  distracted 
the  eastern  parts  of  the  empire  after  the 
removal  of  the  seat  of  power  to  Con- 
stantinople, Rome  and  the  western  parts 
were  generally  tranquil.  Taking  ad- 
vantage of  this  deference,  respect,  and 
political  ease,  one  assumption  after  ano- 
ther was  gained  by  intriguing  and  arro- 
ganfrbishops  of  Rome,  until  almost  the 
whole  of  Italy,  and  many  portions  of 
the  west,  submitted  to  their  dictation. — 
(Neander’s  Ch.  Hist,,  (Campbell’s  ed.) 
pp.  117,118-121.  Calvin’s  Inst.,  (ed. 
of  Pr.  Bd.)  vol.  ii.,  p,  310.  Burnet  on 
Art.  19,  (par.  44-50.)  Gieseler,  Ch. 
Hist.,  vol.  i.,  pp.  53,  65,  102, 153,  &c., 
255—269.  Dowling’s  Hist,  of  Roman- 
ism, bk.  I,,  chaps,  iii.  iv.) 


Sec.  V.  Claim  opposed. — The  cl  n 
of  spiritual  supremacy  being  madey 
the  bishops  of  Rome  anterior  to  thail 
temporal  and  universal  authority,  u 
vigorously  opposed  by  many  ot;i 
bishops,  (as  Cyprian  of  Garth;  e 
Ambrose  of  Milan,  &c. :)  by  m y 
councils;  by  whole  churches,  (as id 
Africa  and  Spain;  and  by  the  Fre  1 
churches  for  a long  time,  and  j 
the  whole  of  the  eastern  and  Gri 
churches.)  The  Novalian  and  Wain 
sian  churches  always  denied  the  sup 
premacy  of  the  bishop  of  Rome. — li 
when  at  last  a complete  alienation  n 
produced  between  the  western  churcii 
and  the  eastern,  July,  a.  d.  1054,  (I 
Gieseler,  vol.  ii.,  p.  146,)  the  bishop 
Rome  was  far  from  being  acknowledtl 
universal  bishop.  The  larger  part  of  [ ) 
fessing  Christians  have  always  been  5 
posed  to  his  claim. — (Milner’s  (Pr  . 
Ch.  Hist.  Cent.  III.,  ch.  xiii.  (sub.  f. 
Mosheim,  C.  III.,  do.  Cent.  IX.,  Pt.  . 
chap,  iii.,  s.  16,  17.  Neander’s  (i 
Hist.,  p.  121-127,  do.  Planting,  &c., ) 
75,  210,  &c.  Gieseler,  vol.  i.  p.  21- 
269,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  35, 73.  M'Crie’sH 
in  Spain,  p.  15-25,  do.  Ref.  in  It;? 
pp.  9,  10.  Essays  on  Romanismt 
121-125.) 

Sf.c.  VI.  Claim  how  established • 
Perseverance,  aided  by  frauds,  violert 
arrogance  and  cunning,  at  length  pla  < 
the  bishop  of  Rome,  by  a decree  of  ' 
emperor  Phocas,  a.  d.  606,  (sec.  ii.  su, 
at  the  head  of  the  church  visible,  i 
the  mean  while,  the  whole  form  < 
church  government,  which  had  bu 
given  to  the  church  by  the  apostles,  v 
subverted  and  continued  for  a series' 
ages  to  be  more  and  more  abandon 
while  popes  and  their  hierarchy  “lore 
it  over  God’s  heritage.” — The  Later 
assembly,  conferred  on  Leo  X.  full  ai 
unlimited  authority  over  the  wh' 
church. — (Calvin’s  Inst.,  bk.  IV.,  <; 
v.  Gieseler,  vol,  i.,  p.  337-31 
Dowling’s  Hist,  of  Rom.,  bk.  I.,  < 
v.,  vi.  Prot,  Review,  1845,  p,  282.1 

Papists  assert: — (see  sec.  1,  supra' 

I.  That  Peter  was  gifted  with  sup 
maey  by  Christ  himself,  and  was  the 
fore  “Prince  of  the  Apostles.” 
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II.  That  the  said  supremacy  was  ex- 
rcised  at  Rome,  of  which  city  Peter 
ras  for  a long  time  bishop. 

III.  That  this  supremacy  continues 
y succession;  and  that  the  popes  are 
accessors  of  Peter. 

In  opposition  to  this  arrogant  claim, 
•e  advance, — 

First. — Miscellaneous  Arguments. 

Sec.  VII.  The  fruits. — I.  The  state 
f morals  produced  throughout  Europe 
y popes,  directly  and  indirectly ; the 
4 'ars,  murderings,  poisonings,  assas- 
sinations, and  other  crimes; — the  pow- 
er, pomp,  pride,  luxury,  and  sensuality ; 

. le  ambition,  bestiality,  and  avarice  of 
le  whole  slavish  hierarchy,  during 

Iiany  ages,  are  proof  that  both  the 
inner  and  the  latter  have  been  “ wolves 
i sheep’s  clothing.” — How  different 
|-ere  all  these  atrocities  from  the  true 
oirit  of  the  gospel ! Irresistibly,  there- 
ire,  are  we  compelled  to  conclude,  these 
len  and  their  system  are  not  of  Christ 
esus.  Stubborn  facts,  such  as  the 
bove,  which  popish  writers  themselves 
dmit,  are  a powerful  condemnation  of 

Iie  dogma  of  the  supremacy’  of  the 
ishop  of  Rome. — (But  see  below  §§. 
iii.  xiv.)  — (Calvin’s  Inst.,  bk.  IV.,  ch. 
. Bower’s  Hist,  of  the  Popes.  Louis 
e M.  Cormenin,  “Crimes,  &c.  of  the 
opes.”  Dowling’s  Romanism,  pp. 
74,  348,  &c.,  216-221,  426.  Gor- 
don’s Life  of  Alexander  VI.  and  his 
(»)n,  Cms.  Borgia,  (published  by  J.  M. 
i ampbell.) 

Sec.  VIII.  Acknowledgment  of  Gre- 
\ory  I. — II.  We  present  the  acknow- 
dgment  of  pope  Gregory  I.,  called 
the  Great,”  that  he  who  should  as- 
ime  the  title  of  universal  bishop  was 
forerunner  of  Antichrist.”  Such  an 
isumption  he  pronounces  “vain,  exe- 
■able,  Antichristian,  infernal  and  dia- 
ilical.”  The  title,  he  terms  “ haughty, 
rash  name,  blasphemous,”  &c.  But 
lis  title  was  conferred  by  Phocas  the 
surper  and  the  murderer  of  the  em- 
Jror  Maurice,  upon  Boniface,  the  pope 
ho  succeeded  Gregory,  a.  d.  606,  and 
as  ever  since  been  claimed  by  the  popes. 
-(Milner,  (Prot.)  Ch.  H.  Cent,  VI., 


ch.  v.,  vi.  Mosheim,  Cent.  VII.,  Pt. 
II.,  ch.  ii.  Gieseler,  vol.  ii.,  p.  343. 
Hill’s  Lectures,  bk.  V.,  ch.  ii.,  sec.  3. 
Dowling’s  Romanism,  p.  51-56.) 

Sec.  IX.  Writings  of  the  Fathers, 
$-c. — HI.  The  early  records  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  the  writings  of  the  fathers, 
(see  s.  xxx.,  below,)  prove  that  the  su- 
premacy of  the  bishop  of  Rome  was 
neither  affirmed  by  the  fathers,  nor  ac- 
knowledged by  the  churches. — Had  the 
bishop  of  Rome  been  entitled  to  uni- 
versal ecclesiastical  supremacy,  it  is  not 
credible  that  it  would  not  have  been  as- 
serted even  by’  the  earliest  Christian 
writers.  But  it  is  not  only  not  asserted 
by  them,  but  they  deny  any  such  supe- 
riority to  Peter  as  would  lay  the  founda- 
tion for  his  supposed  supremacy’.  Thus, 
e.  g.  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  (vide  Gie- 
seler, vol.  i.,  p.  53,  note  7,)-observes, 
“ that  Peter,  James  and  John,  after  the 
ascension  of  the  Saviour,  so  that  they’ 
might,  indeed,  be  chiefly  honoured  by 
the  Lord,  were  not  to  participate  in  his 
[conferred]  glory,  but  that  James  the 
Just  should  officiate  as  bishop  of  Jeru- 
salem,” &c.  Here  Peter,  James,  and 
John  are  mentioned  in  conjunction;  the 
episcopate  of  James  is  mentioned,  and 
a fit  opportunity  afforded  to  speak  of 
Peter’s  primacy’,  but  it  is  passed  by  in 
silence.  So  Origen,  in  his  Commen- 
tary on  Matthew  xiv.  18,  speaks  of 
Peter,  John,  and  the  other  apostles,  as 
being  equal.  ( Gieseler , vol.  i.,  p.  154, 
note  7.)  Cyprian  explicitly  denies  the 
primacy’  of  Peter,  Epist.  71 ; and  in  his 
epistles  he  frequently  styles  the  bishops 
of  Rome,  with  whom  he  corresponded, 
simply’,  uf rater,"  “ coUega ,”  (brother, 
colleague,)  thus  always  impliedly  re- 
fusing to  own — as  he  did  also  most  ex- 
plicitly in  his  letters  to  Stephen,  then 
bishop  of  Rome, — the  supremacy’  of  that 
see.  (Gieseler,  ut  sup.,  p.  155.) — Not 
a single  Father  of  the  three  first  cen- 
turies can  be  found,  who  advocates  or 
asserts  the  spiritual  superiority  of  the 
bishop  of  Rome. — More  than  this,  as 
all  bishops  were  until  then  supposed  to 
be  equal,  they  all  maintained  their  right 
to  correct  and  reprimand  any  erring 
bishop ; and  Cyprian  asserted  and  exer- 
cised this  right  in  regard  to  Stephen. — 
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In  all  the  writings  of  the  apostolical 
fathers,  as  they  are  termed,  there  is  not 
even  a hint  of  the  supremacy  of  Rome. 
As  regards  the  books  termed  the  “ Cle- 
mentines,'’' and  the  “Apostolical  Con- 
stitutions,” they  are  admitted  not  to 
be  genuine,  and  are  also  interpolated. — 
(Gieseler,  I.,  pp.  67,  68,  do.  vol.  i., 
pp.  53,  154-156.  Neander,  Ch.  H., 
p.  406-410.  Calvin’s  Inst.,  bk.  IV., 
ch.  iii.,  iv.) 

Sec.  X.  Early  councils. — IV.  None 
of  the  early  councils  gave  precedence 
to  the  bishop  of  Rome,  as  a matter  of 
right,  and  only  in  a few  cases,  did  they 
even  from  courtesy.  None  of  the  pro- 
vincial synods  of  the  east,  of  Greece,  or 
of  Africa,  referred  to  his  opinion  or 
judgment  as  if  he  were  supreme.  Some 
of  them  forbade  appeals  to  the  bishop  of 
Rome,  as, arbiter  or  umpire;  (Gieseler, 
vol.  i.,  p.  267.  Neander,  C.  H.,  p. 
125-127,)  and  all  bishops  were  ever 
considered  subject  to  these  councils. 
(Gieseler,  vol.  i.,  p.  340.)  Thus, 
Liberius,  bishop  of  Rome,  was  com- 
pelled to  sign  two  semi-arian  formulas, 
by  the  emperor  Constantine  and  his 
councils  of  Ancyra  and  Sirmium  3d. 
(Gieseler,  vol.  i.,  p.  199,  note.)  In 
regard  to  the  first  four  general  councils 
— though  they  were  far  from  being  ge- 
neral or  oecumenical — we  may  observe, 

1st.  The  council  of  Nice — was  called 
by  the  emperor  Constantine,  a.  d.  324. 
Here  the  bishop  of  Rome  was  not  even 
present — his  claim  of  supremacy  was 
not  even  spoken  of,  much  less  admit- 
ted ; — he  had  no  legate  or  representative 
there.  Hosius,  bishop  of  Corduba  in 
Spain,  presided.  (See  Eusebius,  Hist, 
of  C.  of  Nice,  and  Gieseler,  vol.  i.,  p. 
194.)  The  provincial  synods  were  de- 
clared to  be  the  highest  ecclesiastical 
authority : — yet  appeals  from  them  were 
afterwards  permitted  by  the  council  of 
Chalcedon.  But  the  eastern  bishops 
would  not  suffer  the  least  interference 
of  the  western  in  their  affairs.  When 
Julius  I.,  at  the  head  of  the  western 
bishops,  attempted  to  interfere  in  behalf 
of  the  persecuted  Athanasius,  he  met 
with  an  indignant  repulse — (from  the 
council  of  Antioch,  a.  d.  341,)  and, 
without  exception,  the  principle  of  per- 


fect independence  was  strictly  rr  si) 
tained.”  (Gieseler,  vol.  i., pp.  250, 2 ). 

2d.  At  the  council  o^Constantinck 

1.,  a.  d.  381,  where  the  Nicene  c fu 
was  confirmed,  and  not  only  Ariai(|i 
but  the  heresy  of  Macedonius  also  y 
demned,  (Comp.  Gieseler,  vol.m 
notes,  p.  194,  and  p.  205,)  the  bisho«i 
Rome  was  not  acknowledged  supref. 
but  only  ranked  primus  inter  pom , 
first  among  equal  patriarchs — as  he  ■ 
been  by  the  council  of  Nice. — Ale:! 
dria,  Rome,  and  Antioch  were  reckoi 
by  that  council  alike  in  authority! 
presiding  over  separate  provinces:  I 
the  bishop  of  Constantinople  was 
this  2 d council  ranked  next  in  the  oi 
of  patriarchs  after  Rome.  (Giesei 
vol.  i.,  p.  250-253,  and  notes.) 

3d.  The  council  of  Ephesus,  ca 
a.  d.  431,  in  opposition  to  Nestor 
was  presided  over  by  Cyril  of  Alex 
dria : — no  notice  was  taken  of  the  bisl 
of  Rome  ; who  was  not  present  even 
any  legate  of  his. — Cyril,  indeed,  ac 
with  his  advice;  and  Nestorius  was  c 
demned.  (Mosiieim,  C.  V.,  Pt. 
chap,  v.,  s.  7,  &c.) 

4th.  The  council  of  Chalcedoj;  \ 
held  a.  d.  451.  Here  the  legates 
Leo,  bishop  of  Rome,  by  consent,  fi 
presided.  (Gieseler,  vol.  i.,  pp.  2- 
260.)  But  the  same  honour  and  rig 
were  decreed  to  the  bishop  of  Const; 
tinople,  as  to  the  bishop  of  Ron 
(Dowling’s  Hist,  of  Romanism,  p.  < 
Mosiieim,  Cent.  V.,  Pt.  II.,  chap,  v., 
15.)  It  may  also  be  added,  (a)  that  t 
the  sixth  general  council,  a.  d.  68, 
Honorius,  bishop  of  Rome,  was  cc 
demned  as  a heretic.  (Gieseler,  v« 

1.,  p.  369.  Burnet  on  Art.  19,  par,  4j 
Dowling’s  Hist,  of  Romanism, 
151-153,  and  notes.)  Also,  ( b ) that 
the  council  called  “ Quinisext ,”  or 
Trullo,  ( Gieseler  I.,  p.  370,)  called  1 
the  emperor  Justinian  II.,  a.  d.  69 
“it  seems  to  have  been  the  express  pu 
pose  of  the  Greek  bishops,  as  at  tl 
council  of  Chalcedon,  to  check,  in  son 
degree,  the  pride  of  the  popes.”  (Gi 
seler  I.,  p.  370.)  Concerning  the  corn 
cil  of  Sardis,  said  to  be  held  a.  d.  34' 
the  fourth  canon  of  which  is  appeale 
to  as  the  chief  authority  for  the  supr< 
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:cy  of  the  Roman  see, — its  acts  are 
no  great  importance,  and  could  not 
binding  upon  the  church.  Besides, 
;re  is  reason  to  believe  that  its  canons 
! grossly  corrupted  by  papists ; and 
ne  of  themselves  admit  that  what  are 
pposed  to  be  its  canons  are  entirely 
titious  and  spurious.  (Mosheim,  Ec. 
Cent.  IV.,  Pt.  II.,  ch.  ii.,  s.  6.)  But 
mitting  even  their  authenticity,  this  is 
sufficient  reason  for  requiring  the 
bmission  of  the  whole  church  to  such 
nons : and  if  such  a particular  canon 
is  adopted  by  the  council  of  Sardis,  it 
>se  from  a sense  of  insecurity  felt  by 
ne  of  the  eastern  churches  and  their 
ed  of  mutual  support.  (Gieseler, 

1.  i.,  pp.  256,  257,  and  notes.)  Be- 
es, the  council  of  Chalcedon,  a.  d. 
1,  determined  that  an  appeal  might  be 
ide  from  other  patriarchs  and  bishops 
the  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  with 
iew  to  make  the  bishop  of  that  see 
ial  to  the  bishop  of  Rome.  (Giese- 
r I.,  pp.  254,  255.)  Finally,  as  no 
mcil  ever  held  was,  properly  speak- 
1,  cecumenical,  [oixov/j.ivixr],')  i.  e.  uni- 
:sal,  no  council,  nor  all  councils  ever 
Id,  can  or  could  barter  away  the  rights 
the  church  to  any  bishop  whatever. 
Sec.  XI.  Successors  of  Peter ? — 
If,  for  the  sake  of  the  argument,  we 
Ould  admit  that  Peter  was  Prince  of 
h Apostles,  or  even  that  once  he  was 
|hop  of  Rome,  who  were  his  succes- 
s's?— “The  pontifical  succession,” 
lys  Edgar,)  “is  attended  with  more 
liculty,  than  the  quadrature  of  the  cir- 
I or  the  longitude  at  sea.  The  one 
sents  more  difficulty  to  the  annalist 
jl  divine,  than  the  others  to  the  geo- 
I trician  or  the  navigator.  The  quad- 
lire  and  the  longitude,  in  the  advanced 
l:e  of  mathematics,  admit  an  approxi- 
| tion.  But  the  papal  succession  mocks 
lestigation,  eludes  research,  and  bids 
j ltd  defiance  to  all  inquiry. — The  dif- 
lilty  on  this  topic  arises  from  the  va- 
i ions  of  historians  and  electors,  and 
fn  the  ‘faith’  and  ‘morality’  of  the 
Jinan  pontiffs.  Historians  for  a cen- 
Ff,  differed  in  their  records  of  the 
kacy:  and  the  electors  in  thirty  in- 
8 ices  disagreed  in  their  choice  of  an 
Gesiastical  sovereign.  Many  of  the 


popes  embraced  heresy  and  perpetrated 
immorality : and  these  considerations, 
under  the  problem  of  their  legitimate 
succession,  render  an  historical  and  moral 
impossibility.  History  has  preserved  a 
profound  silence  on  the  subject  of  the 
first  Roman  bishop.” — If  it  were  Peter, 
“history  for  a century,  presents  on  the 
topic  a universal  blank,  which  is  sup- 
plied from  the  very  suspicious  testimony 
of  tradition.”  If  Peter  was  the  first 
bishop  of  Rome,  it  is  uncertain,  also, 
who  was  the  second  bishop  of  Rome. 
Irenaeus,  Ruffin,  Eusebius,  and  the  au- 
thors of  the  apostolical  constitutions,  re- 
present Linus  as  the  first  bishop  of 
Rome — “ who,”  these  say,  “ was  suc- 
ceeded by  Anacletus  and  Clement,  while 
Peter  and  Paul  exercised  the  Christian 
apostleship.”  The  apostolical  consti- 
tutions also  refer  the  ordination  of  Linus, 
the  first  Roman  bishop  to  Paul,  and  the 
ordination  of  Clemens,  the  second  in 
succession  after  the  death  of  Linus  (i.  e. 
the  third  bishop)  to  Peter. — (Edgar.) — 
Irenaeus  and  Eusebius  give  the  follow- 
ing order — “Linus,  Jlnencletus , (Ana- 
cletus or  Cletus)  Clement,  Evarestus, 
&c.  (Eusebius,  Eccl.  Hist.,  bk.  III., 
ch.  xiii.,  and  bk.  V.,  chap,  vi.)  In  the 
modern  Roman  catalogues  they  stand — 
“Peter,  Linus,  Clement,  Cletus,  Ana- 
cletus, Evarestus,  fyc .”  Such  diversity, 
as  well  as  the  popish  mistake  of  the 
names  Cletus  and  Anacletus,  proclaims 
entire  uncertainty. — And,  indeed,  popish 
authors  are  as  much  divided  on  this  topic 
as  is  possible.  (Edgar’s  Variations  of 
Popery,  p.  75.  Brownlee,  p.  162. 
Dowling’s  Hist,  of  Romanism,  pp.  48, 
49,  notes.)  But  who  does  not  perceive 
that  it  is  all-important  the  succession 
should  be  clearly  marked.  If  Peter’s 
successor  had  not  been  ordained  by  him, 
and  if  he  was  not  intrusted  intentionally 
with  all  the  authority  Peter  possessed, 
a flaw  hereby  occurs  in  the  succession, 
which  vitiates  the  whole. — Yet,  sup- 
posing that  the  succession  is  clear  and 
the  chain  undisputed, — by  no  means 
does  it  follow,  that  the  successor-bishop 
must  be  invested  with  all  of  Peter’s 
superiority;  even  admitting  that  Peter 
was  superior  to  his  brethren.  Nothing 
less  than  a transmission,  as  clear  as 
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Gieseler, 
Whately, 
pp.  58,  59. 


such  an  investiture  originally  given  to 
Peter,  can  satisfy  any  reasonable  mind. 
But  of  this  transmission  not  a shadow  of 
proof  ever  was  afforded;  nor  can  be  given, 
though  frequently  demanded. — ( Dens' 
Theology,  chap.  xxiv.  Eusebius,  Eccl. 
Hist.,  bk.  III.,  chap.  ii.  xiv.  Prot.  Rev., 
1815,  pp.  313,  316,  317. 

Ch.  H.,  vol.  i.,  p.  66. 

Kingd.  of  C.  del.  Essay  II 
Dowling’s  Hist,  of  Romanism,  p.  48.) 

Sec.  XII.  Vicious  successors. — VI. 
It  may  be  inquired  with  reason,  who 
was  Peter's  successor , when  abandoned 
and  infamous  men  occupied  the  pope- 
dom at  Rome?  Is  it  to  be  supposed, 
that  no  iniquity,  however  atrocious,  can 
vitiate  such  succession  as  popes  and 
papists  claim  ? Judas  was  cut  off-  from 
the  apostleship  “ by  transgression 
(Acts  i.  25,)  every  professed  believer 
is  cut  off  and  condemned,  if  he  fail  in 
his  fidelity  to  the  Great  Head  of  the 
church — and  shall  villains  “who  steal 
the  livery  of  the  court  of  heaven,  to 
serve  the  devil  in” — shall  such  atrocious, 
deep-damned  bishops,  as  have  frequently 
occupied  the  chair  of  the  popedom,  be 
supposed  to  enjoy  such  an  immunity  of 
privilege,  while  destitute  of  every  quality 
which  entitles  any  individual  to  the  fel- 
lowship of  Jesus  Christ;  and  continue 
to  be  esteemed  the  “vicars  of  Christ,” 
though  the  worst  of  men? — Even  popish 
writers  themselves  admit  the  grossly 
immoral  character  of  the  papacy  during 
the  middle  ages:  popes  themselves  have 
admitted  it.  Their  own  poets  have 
sung  it:  their  historians  recorded  it. 
But,  because  traitors  and  Judases  merely 
happened  to  be  located  in  a bishopric, 
subsequently  to  the  ascension  of  Jesus 
Christ  and  the  organization  of  His 
church,  are  they,  therefore,  exempt 
from  His  wrath? — The  arrogance  of 
some  of  the  popes,  in  trampling  under 
foot  all  laws,  human  and  divine,  in  as- 
suming the  prerogatives  of  the  Deity,  in 
annulling  oaths,  &c.,  and  their  various 
iniquities,  are  without  a parallel  in  the 
history  of  the  world. — (Gieseler,  Pt. 
III.,  s.  6,  &c.  Mosheim,  Cent.  IX., 
Pt.  II.,  ch.  ii.,  s.  14. — Id.  passim , 
Cent.  - VIII— XVI.,  Pt.  II.,  ch.  ii. 
Bower’s  Hist,  of  the  Popes.  Louis 


de  M.  Cormenin,  “Crimes,  &c.,”  of  e 
Popes.  Willett’s  Synopsis  of  Po*l 
ism.  Life  of  Alex.  VI.  and  his  son,  2 
Borgia,  by  A.  Gordon.— -(J.  M.  Can- 
bell’s  ed.)  Ranke’s  Hist,  of  the  Pop:. 
Walcii’s  Hist,  of  the  Popes.  D’il 
bigne’s  Hist,  of  Reformation.  Cal’I 
on  Reforming  the  Church.  Milne# 
Ch.  H.,  Cent.  X— XVI.  “ The  Po'4 
of  Rome,"  by  S.  Edgar. — Prot.  Re, 
1845,  pp.  315-349.) 

Sec.  XIII.  Pope  Joan. — It  is  by 
means  improbable,  (being  asserted  by 
veral  popish  writers  previous  to  the  ref 
mation.)  that  an  infamous  and  abandon 
woman,  intruded  herself  into  the  po;-1 
dom.  The  truth  of  this  statement,  wh 
was  for  a long  time,  even  for  five  hundi 
years,  circulated  through  all  Christ: 
dom,  was  not  questioned  even  by  papis 
nay,  was  asserted  by  as  many  as  thin 
of  their  authors. — (Mosheim,  Cent.  L 
Pt.  II.,  ch.  ii.  Gieseler,  vol.  ii., 
20,  and  notes.  Butler’s  “ Hudibra; 
Canto  I.,  notes.  Willett’s  Syn. 
Popeism,  pp.  252,  253.  Brownlei 
Letters,  p.  62.  Nuremburg  Chronii 
(popish,)  a.  i>.  1493,  quoted  in  Analec 
Mag.,  Phil.,  vol.  vii.  Prot.  Rev.,  18  j 
p.  318. 

Sec.  XIV.  Rivals. — VII.  Who  u| 
Peter’s  successor  during  those  sevel 
Schisms  in  the  papacy,  when  rid 
popes  fought  with  each  other  for  ta 
crown,  and  thundered  anathemas  ateaKi 
others’  heads?  At  such  times  all  s •' 
ritual  and  temporal  weapons  were  ei-' 
ployed  by  each  party,  either  to  destrc 
the  other,  or  render  them  infamoi. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  enumerate  the; 
schisms.  Baronius,  a zealous  papi, 
reckons  twenty-six ; others,  as  many  • 
ttiirty.  The  exhibit  is  “a  history' 
wars,  bloodshed,  perjury,  treason,  bla 
phemy,  and  the  most  horrid  impietic! 
reigning  triumphant  in  the  very  throij 
of  the  popes,  and  in  all  their  dominions  \ 
During  the  nineteenth  schism,  whin 
lasted  from  a.  d.  1033  to  1044,  thri 
rival  popes,  monsters  in  wickednes 
anathematized  each  other.  At  lengt1 
bribes  employed  by  one,  succeeded 
silencing  the  rest.  Baronius,  the  papii 
annalist,  calls  these  three,  the  “thre* 
headed  monster,”  [Cerberus,]  “ whic 
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d issued  from  the  gates  of  hell.” — 
le  great  western  schism,  commonly 
•honed  the  twenty-ninth , began  a.  d. 
78.  It  lasted  about  fifty  years.  Three 
pks  again  were  herein  severally  ar- 
red  against  each  other.  All  Europe 
s convulsed  with  wars  and  priestly 
rigues.  The  council  of  Constance 
it  a.  d.  1414,  and  required  all  three 
i abdicate.  This  council  proved  one 
(them,  John  XXII.,  guilty  of  “ perjury, 
jest,  rape,  murder,  and  Sodomy.” — 
Iring  these  ecclesiastical  quarrels,  no 
Ihop  nor  priest  escaped  anathemas 
ll  execrations.  But  these  anathemas 
ire  uttered  by  the  successors  of  Peter, 
d received  by  successors  of  Peter! 
ley  were  thundered  by  popes — who 
Inselves  were  among  the  most  infa- 
ns of  the  human  species. — Where 
|i  Peter’s  true  successor? — (Giese- 
| ,Ch.  H.,  vol.  iii.,  p.  58-71,  1 61— 

. Edgar’s  Variations  of  Popery. 
siieim,  Cent.  C.  XIV.,  Pt.,  II.,  ch. 
is.  14,  &lc.  Brownlee’s  Letters,  p. 

I -167.  Dowling’s  Hist.,  p.  256. 
|:ter,  “Jesuit  Juggling,”  ch.  xiii., 
I Prot.  Rev.,  1845,  p.  319-335.) 

I Ve  may  now  notice — 

I ondly. — The  Testimony  of  Scrip- 
ture on  this  subject. 

Iec.  XV.  Papists  quote  Scripture. 
is  popish  writers  refer  to  Scripture 
§ quote  it  in  favour  of  the  “divine 
■It”  of  the  pope’s  supremacy,  this 
I0r  demands  the  most  careful  exami- 
»t in. — It  is  true,  indeed,  that  they 
*f  n — (and  this  alone  should  be  fatal 
to  eir  claim,  with  all  candid  and  think- 
lfc  men) — “ that  Scripture  derives  its 
to  ority  from  the  church." — This  is 
Piason  in  a circle — the  church  esta- 
tes the  Scriptures — the  Scriptures 
to  dish  the  church.  (Brownlee’s  Let- 
p.  58-64.  Essays  on  Roman- 
p.  182-192.)  But  to  pass  over  a 
r topic,  (which  deserves  discussion 
10  r another  head,  viz.,  “ The  Rule  of 
we  should  notice,  that  pa- 
i*  produce,  as  they  imagine,  indirect 
/ (W* fs  as  well  as  direct  proofs  from 
acred  oracles:  — and  these  we  may 
tine  in  the  order  mentioned. 


(n.)  Popish  Indirect  or  Analogical 
Proofs. 

Sec.  XVI.  Jin  Infallible  Head? — 
A.  The  first  supposed  proof  of  this 
character,  is  the  dogma  prominently  as- 
serted by  papists  that  the  church  must 
have  an  infallible  head , and  that  the 
bishop  of  Rome  as  the  successor  of  Peter 
is  that  head.  That  the  church  has  an 
infallible  head,  is  admitted  by  alt  parties 
— but  the  point  to  be  proved  is  that  the 
church  must  of  necessity  have  an  in- 
fallible visible  perpetuated  Head 
on  earth.  Of  a visible  Head  on  earth, 
we  hear  nothing  from  Abraham  to  Christ. 
Abraham,  “the  father  of  the  faithful,” 
was  constituted  of  God  the  visible  head 
of  his  church,  its  exemplar,  ruler,  father 
— but  his  headship  was  intransmissible, 
though  the  covenant  was  in  force  until 
the  revelation  of  the  Messiah.  Indeed, 
(as  the  apostle  Paul  argues  in  the  epistle 
to  the  Galatians,  ch.  iii.,)  so  far  as  the 
visible  mere  human  headship  was  con- 
cerned, even  the  Messiah  himself  was 
in  Abraham.  But  why?  Because  Abra- 
ham was  his  Progenitor,  and  as  such 
Abraham  continues  to  be  the  only  con- 
stituted human  head  of  the  church  to 
the  present  day,  by  virtue  of  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  covenant  made  with  him ; 
for  it  is  under  this  covenant  that  all 
Christians  live.  But  for  what  purpose 
was  a visible  human  head  of  the  church 
appointed?  Not  to  enact  laws,  but  to 
observe  them  as  a pattern.  Not  to  ex- 
ercise regal  jurisdiction,  but  to  proclaim 
the  covenant  for  the  acceptance  of  his 
posterity.  The  supremacy  of  the  bi- 
shop of  Rome,  as  claimed  and  exercised, 
exhibits  no  parallel  here. 

“ But  the  church  must  have  a head." 
Yes.  She  has  a supreme  infallible  head : 
even  Jesus  Christ  himself:  an  omnis- 
cient, omnipotent,  omnipresent  Head: 
such  a Head  a ubiquitous  church  needs: 
scattered  as  she  is  over  all  lands,  and 
embracing  various  tribes  and  languages 
of  men,  (Eph.  i.  22;  iv.  15;  v.  23; 
Col.  i.  18;  ii.  19.)  It  is  neither  neces- 
sary nor  convenient  that  a visible  uni- 
versal head  should  exist,  in  the  form  of 
a fallible,  ignorant,  feeble  man.  Such 
a head  is  an  absurdity  and  an  impossi- 
bility, and  the  idea  of  transmitting  such 
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headship  from  generation  to  generation 
by  election  is  an  outrage  on  common 
sense. — (Calvin  Inst.,  bk.  IV.,  ch.  vi., 
pp.  302,  306,  &c.  Burnet  on  Art.  19, 
(par.  54,  61.)  Nevin’s  Thoughts  on 
Popery,  No.  14.) 

Sec.  XVII 

Papists  insist  that  “ as  there  was  a 
High  Priest,  who  was  placed  over  all 
the  ministers  of  the  temple,  so  there 
must  be  a visible  High  Priest  now.” 
(Wiseman’s  Lectures,  Lect.  iv.)  To 
their  view  of  this  subject  we  may  reply ; 
(a)  No  Jewish  high  priest  was  ever 
ruler  of  the  church  in  the  sense  claimed 
by  the  Roman  pontiff;  each  high  priest 
did  but  successively  officiate  in  the  tem- 
ple service  according  to  established  laws, 
and  as  a fallible  erring  man  ; and  offered 
sacrifices  accordingly. — Again,  No  high 
priest,  as  such,  ever  was  authorized  to 
assume  the  title  “Head  of  the  Church,” 
nor  did  assume  it,  so  far  as  we  know. 
But,  (b)  Jesus  Christ  is  himself  declared 
of  God  to  be  the  only  Christian  High 
Priest;  scripture  declares  his  appoint- 
ment both  in  the  Old  Testament  and  in  the 
New,  and  denies  another,  (c)  There  is 
no  presumption  more  unauthorized  than 
that  one  should  claim  to  be  his  succes- 
sor and  vicar  on  earth;  for  this,  accord- 
ing to  scripture,  is  both  to  supplant  and 
to  deny  the  priesthood  of  Jesus,  (Epist. 
to  the  Hebrews.)  (cl)  If  Jesus  has  a 
successor  in  the  high  priesthood,  he 
cannot  also  himself  at  the  same  time 
perform  the  functions  of  a high  priest; 
but  these  he  does  exercise  in  heaven, 
(e)  The  theatre  for  the  performance  of 
the  services  of  the  Christian  high  priest 
is  heaven,  (Heb.  viii.  4,  6;  ix.  24 — 28  ;) 
therefore  supposing  a succession  to  occur, 
it  takes  place  after  death,  not  on  the 
earth.  But  this  would  be  useless  and 
is  absurd:  nor  does  this  suit  the  papist. 
(/)  The  family  of  Levi  were  indeed  ap- 
pointed to  the  priesthood,  and  that  of 
Aaron  to  the  pontificate — but  the  ap- 
pointment is  explicit  and  distinct;  had 
it  been  the  intention  of  God  to  constitute 
a succession  of  high  priests  on  earth 
over  the  New  Testament  church,  the 
law  of  appointment  would  be  equally 
plain  and  explicit:  but  no  such  law  is 
discoverable  in  the  New  Testament  scrip- 


tures. (g)  Our  Lord’s  declaration,  “ ] », 

I am  with  you  always,  even  unto  e 
end  of  the  world,”  is  no  such  law  s 
papists  argue — it  is  a promise  of  suppit. 
direction  and  spiritual  presence:  am  t 
was  given  to  the  college  of  apostles,  no  o 
one  apostle,  and  does  not  intimate  t t 
such  a one  or  all  such  should  trans;  it 
the  thing  promised — for  the  very  wo  s 
of  the  promise  imply  a continuance  wi  - 
out  transference. — (Calvin,  ut  sup.  i* 
says  on  Romanism,  p.  171 — 178.) 

Sec.  XVIII.  “iVo  Master  on  Part)  ’ 
In  reply,  also,  to  each  of  the  forego  g 
opinions  of  the  papists,  we  have  t 3 
additional  remarks: — 

1.  To  admit  that  any  individual  who- 
ever, (much  more  a succession  of  in- 
viduals)  was  appointed  above  the  rests 
high  priest,  or  vicar  of  Christ,  visi 3 
Head  of  the  church,  would  represd 
Jesus  Christ  himself,  as  annulling  la 
own  command. — “ But  be  not  ye  call! 
Rabbi — for  one  is  your  Master,  evi 
Christ — and  call  no  man  your  fatlr  Bi 
upon  earth” — (Papa — Pope) — “Neitlr 
be  ye  called  masters,”  &c.,  Matt,  xx . 

8 — 10.  There  was  an  evident  par? 
among  his  apostles  while  he  abode  w.l 
them,  and  he  frequently  chided  th<9 
who  thought  to  be  placed  above  the  re. 

2.  He  that  usurps  the  prerogatives  f 
Jesus  Christ,  the  only  true  andsupreis 
Head  of  the  church,  is  “ The  man  f 
sin,”  2 Thess.  ii.  3.  By  this  title  ? 
understand  an  individual — and  series  f 
individuals — who  are  not  only  er- 
nent  sinners,  but  apostates  like  Judas- 
“ sons  of  perdition” — who  claim  ti 
honour  due  only  to  God,  and  pretend  ) 
exercise  his  authority. — Comp.  Co. 
ad.  2,  Th.  2,  3,  &c.  Points  of  Coni :• 
versy,  p.  240 — 249.  Prot.  Revie, 
1844,  p.  99—103. 

Sec.  XIX.  Prominence  too  da -, 
gerous. — We  may  also  present,  by  w r 
of  reply,  another  observation,  if  we  m r 
reason  from  analogy : — namely,  Tit 
since  history  has  disclosed  to  us  wi  t 
actually  has  occurred  in  the  scandaloi 
lives  of  those  who  claim  to  be  the  su- 
cessors  of  Peter  and  vicars  of  Christ,  ti 
position  occupied  by  successive  bisho: 
of  Rome  has  been  one  only  of  tempi" 
tion,  sin  and  ruin.  May  we  not,  thei 
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re,  conclude  that  such  a constitution 
the  church  as  that  contended  for  by 
pists  was  never  designed  or  autho- 
edof  God — for  it  has  undeniably  been 
; occasion  of  the  damnation  of  multi- 
les  of  men.  Too  many  storms  of 
man  passion  rage  around  the  throne 
the  papacy,  to  allow  us  to  believe 
it  its  foundation  is  of  God.  Since 
: time  of  Gregory  the  Great,  in  the 
m century,  (Milner’s  Ch.  Hist.  Cent. 
.,  chap,  v.,  sec.  viii.,  see  p.)  we  can- 
! find  more  than  one  humble  Christian 
s ted  in  the  popedom,  (Mosheim,  Ch. 
iit.,  Cent.  XIII.,  Pt.  11,  ch.  11,  sec. 

but  see  Edgar  in  Prot.  Rev.  1845, 
j 343.)  Surely  Jehovah  does  not 
an  that  the  most  prominent  of  his 
i/ants,  should  be  so  surrounded  by 
ires  and  temptations,  as  to  render 
Jr  escape  from  iniquity  and  from  his 
1th,  almost  miraculous!  Favourites 
(leaven  are  not  the  most  conspicuous 
the  lost! 

Ii)  But  papists  propose  what  they 
I direct  proofs  “ from  Sacred 
f ipture,  to  establish  the  supremacy 
<f.he  pope,” — (Wiseman’s  Lectures, 
1 &c.)  As  scripture  proof  of  their 
fition,  “that  Jesus  gave  the  supre- 
Iy  to  Peter,  they  adduce: — 

*irst,  John  i.  42;  Secondly,  Matt. 
* IS,  19;  and  Thirdly,  John  xxi. 
I 17.  “ On  the  strength  of  these 

ft  ages,”  says  Wiseman, — “the  ca- 
fe c church,”  (papacy)  “has  ever  main- 
,hid  that  Peter  received  a spiritual 
Imminence  and  supremacy.”  Essays 
Wdomanism,  p.  137,  &c. 

sc.  XX.  John  i.  42.  A.  By  the 
igelist  John,  we  are  informed, — 
” n Jesus  beheld  Simon  he  said, 
“■  ou  art  Simon,  the  son  of  Jonah, 
fe  shalt  be  called  Cephas.”  “Which,” 
y the  evangelist,  “ means  Peter?” 
<*  )$.  Peter  signifies  a rock.  “ He 
fe  Simon  this  name,”  say  the  papists, 
*■  anticipation  of  his  building  his 
2h  at  Rome,  &c.”  No  one,  we  re- 
will  be  so  presumptuous  as  to  affirm 
*the  words  of  our  Lord,  and  the  con- 
**ig  such  a name,  at  the  time  it  was 
if' i,  are  proof  of  this  assertion  of  the 
.a  its.  There  is  no  evidence  in  the 
P*  ige  itself,  nor  any  from  the  context 
YOL.  III. 15 


or  immediate  history,  what  Jesus’  design 
was,  in  giving  a new  name  to  Simon. 
It  might  as  well  be  argued,  that  because 
Jesus  surnamed  James  and  John  “ Boa- 
nerges,” (sons  of  thunder,)  he  designed 
thereby  to  intimate  that  they  should, 
while  preaching  the  gospel,  employ 
thunder  and  lightning  to  destroy  or  con- 
vert unbelievers.  The  absurdity  in  the 
one  case  is  as  glaring  as  in  the  other. 
But  the  words  of  our  Lord  are  referred 
to  by  papists,  as  proof  of  Peter’s  supre- 
macy, because  they  seem  to  be  interpreted 
by  future  declarations  and  actions  of 
Jesus — especially  by  what  they  assert 
He  meant  in  Matt.  xvi.  18,  19.  To 
this  passage,  which  is  the  great  gun  of 
the  papacy,  let  us  turn. 

Sec.  XXI.  Matt.  xvi.  18,  19.  B. 
“ I say  unto  thee,  that  thou  art  Peter, 
and  upon  this  rock  I will  build  my 
church,”  &c.  As  the  whole  passage 
will  have  a popish  meaning,  if  the  po- 
pish sense  of  the  words — “ Thou  art 
Peter,”  &c.,  just  quoted,  be  established, 
so  the  whole  passage  will  have  a pro- 
testant  sense  if  the  papists  fail  to  esta- 
blish their  interpretation.  “ It  is  singu- 
lar,” says  Dr.  Wiseman,  “that the  mo- 
ment Simon  was  introduced  to  our 
blessed  Redeemer,  he  received  a pro- 
mise, <fcc.,  (John  i.  42.)  It  was  on  oc- 
casion of  confessing  the  divine  mission 
of  the  Son  of  God,  that  the  promise  was 
fulfilled.  At  the  commencement  of  our 
Saviour’s  reply,  he  still  calls  him  by  his 
former  appellation,  ‘ Blessed  art  thou, 
Simon,  Bar-jonah,’  &c.  He  then  pro- 
ceeds to  the  inauguration  of  his  new 
name,  ‘And  I say  to  thee,  that  thou 
art  Peter,'  &c.  The  name  Peter  sig- 
nifies a rock,  &c.  Thus  the  phrase  of 
our  Redeemer  would  sound  as  follows, 
to  the  ears  of  his  audience.  And  I say 
to  thee,  that  thou  art  a rock.  Now  see 
how  the  remaining  part  of  the  sentence 
would  run  in  connexion  with  the  pream- 
ble— ‘ and  upon  this  rock  will  I build 
my  church,”  &c.  Such  is  the  first  pre- 
rogative bestowed  upon  Peter  ; hets  de- 
clared to  be  the  rock  whereon  the  im- 
pregnable church  is  to  be  founded.” 
(Wiseman’s  Lect.  viii.  Dens’  Theolo- 
gy. Essays  on  Romanism,  p.  .) — We 
reply — 
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Sec.  XXII.  “ Upon  this  Rock." 
—I.  “ Peter  ” does,  indeed,  mean 
“ rock,”  and  it  is  admitted  that  there  is 
a paranomasia  employed;  that  is,  if  our 
Lord  spake  in  Greek.  (See  Dom.  Dio- 
dati.  de  Christo  Gr.  Loquente.  Bib. 
Repository,  1844-5.)  If  he  spake  in 
Syriac,  or  Syro-Hebraic,  his  words 
would  probably  have  been  nnx  X30, 
“ Cephas  art  thou , nrn  y'lon  and 
upon  such  a Rock  will  I build  my 
church,  &c.”  But  admitting  that  the 
Redeemer  used  the  Greek  language  and 
employed  the  very  words  recorded  by 
Matthew — “su  ti  FTf xai  erU  raver; 
rr;  7tetga" — these  mean  no  more,  even  in 
their  fullest  sense,  than  that  Peter  was  a 
rock  on  which  the  church  might  rest. 
The  word  raver;,  is  used  for  roiavrr;, 
“such,  such-like,”  for  avr oj,  is  often  so 
employed.  (See  Schlf.usner  Lex,  Ro- 
binson’s Lex,  and  Kuinoel  ad  loc.)  All 
then  that  the  expression  can  mean,  is, 
that  Peter  should  perform  an  active  part 
in  propagating  the  gospel  and  founding 
the  church. — The  popish  sense  of  the 
words,  runs  thus — “Thou  art  Peter,  I 
have  justly  named  thee  so,  for  I have 
chosen  thee  prince  of  the  apostles.  Thou 
shalt  go  to  Rome  and  found  an  ecclesi- 
astical empire,  and  the  popes  shall  be  thy 
successors,  &c.” — This  is  begging  the 
question. — For  if  Peter  be  a “rock,” — 
and  protestants  readily  admit  that  Peter 
was  a “rock;”  his  apostolical  labours, 
in  which  he  exhibited  ardent  devotion  to 
the  cause  of  Jesus,  his  once  denied  Mas- 
ter, (a  devotion  not  unaccompanied  with 
glaring  faults)  and  all  his  writings  prove 
him  a rock — yet  it  by  no  means  follows, 
that  he  is,  therefore,  chief  among  the 
apostles  in  the  popish  sense.  For  Peter, 
on  the  occasion  when  the  words  were 
uttered  by  our  Lord,  was  acting  as 
speaker  for  the  whole,  as  he  often  did ; 
and  our  Lord  addressed  him  as  the 
spokesman  of  the  rest,  and  impliedly 
gave  the  same  promise  to  each  of  them. 
(Kuinoel  ad  loc.  Hill’s  Lectures,  bk. 
VI.,  ch.  ii.,s.  3.)  If,  in  the  words  used 
by  our  Lord,  he  had  intended  to  give 
Peter  such  a commission  of  superior 
authority  as  papists  contend  for — a com- 
mission which  would  have  annulled  all 
his  previous  repeated  exhortations  to  be 
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humble  and  abase  themselves,  and  este 
all  equal,  it  must  needs  have  been  v 
plain  in  its  terms.  The  words  of 
text  are  not  such. — (Burnet  on  Art. 
(par.  58.)  Bloomfield  ad  Matt,  j 
18.  Kuinoel  ad  Matt.  xvi.  18.  Ne 
der,  Ch.  Hist.,  p.  123-127.  Nevi 
Thoughts  on  Popery,  No.  13.) 

Sec.  XXIII.  How  Peter  understi 
the  words. — II.  That  the  words,  “ T ) 
art  Peter,  and  upon  such  a rock" — w 
not  as  plain  to  Peter  himself  as  the 
pists  pretend  they  are  to  them,  and  t 
he  did  not  understand  them  as  the 
pists  do,  is  evident — 

(a.)  From  his  not  assuming  any  si 
prerogative  to  himself — 1.  Thot 
Mark,  who  wrote  his  gospel  un 
Peter’s  eye,  (Eusebius’  Eccl.  Hist., 

II.,  ch.  xv.)  no  doubt  desired  to  give 
due  authority  to  his  friend  and  prec 
tor,  yet  he  wholly  omits  in  his  gosi 
every  mention  of  these  circumstanc 
Now,  any  one  gospel, — and,  of  com 
the  gospel  of  Mark — is  sufficient  w i 
out  any  reference  to  the  rest  to  te; 
any  reader  cdl  the  essential  instructs  :« 
of  Jesus  Christ.  Suppose  that  mi 
tudes  of  Christians  saw  no  other  gosl 
beside  Mark’s — they  never  could  h: 
believed  in  the  supremacy  of  Peter 
But  if  Mark  wrote  his  gospel  un 
Peter’s  superintendence,  and  omitted 
doctrine  of  the  supposed  suprema 
then  it  will  not  be  unreasonable  to 
lieve,  that  Peter  himself  designed  to  h: 
those  he  taught,  discredit  any  such  d 
ma  as  the  papists  assert.  In  other  wor 
Peter  seems,  with  his  own  hand,  to  h 
erased  this  dogma  from  the  catalogue 
Christian  doctrines.  2.  In  Peter’s  o 
epistles,  he  never  once  hints  at  any 
periority  with  which  he  was  endov* 
over  his  brethren.  3.  But,  on  the  ca 
trary,  Peter  proclaims  himself  onlya 
co-presbyter — bishop,  1 Peter  v.  l b 
or  as  an  under-shepherd  or  past ( ; 
(Comp.  Acts  xii.  20.  2 John,  verse 

3 John,  verse  1.  Apoc.  iv.  4,  10;  v,» 

6,  &c. ;)  and  he  wholly  denies  that 
was  “Lord”  over  God’s  heritage,  (* 
fo?,  clergy,)  but  only  an  example  as  n 
under-shepherd  or  presbyter. — If  Pe  r 
understood  his  Master  as  papists  do,  e 
either  renounced  a supremacy  conferr  l, 
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acted  traitor  to  his  Lord’s  appoint- 
ed and  ordination  all  his  life  long: 
if  he  ever  assumed  such  superiority  as 
i claimed  for  him,  then  he  did  in  his 
ter  life  renounce  the  teachings  given 
r himself  in  his  own  acknowledged 
ritings,  and  in  a gospel  which  may  be 
lied  his,  because  it  was  composed  un- 
r his  direction. 

i (b.)  That  Peter  did  not  understand  his 
faster  to  confer  supremacy  on  him,  is 
so  evident,  from  his  always  acting 
an  apostle  by  consultation  with  his 
ethren,  and  not  on  his  own  authority. 
By  his  advice,  not  at  his  command, 
3 “brethren”  (i.  e.  the  disciples)  elected 
atthias  in  the  room  of  Judas,  by  cast- 
j the  lot,  (Acts  i.  26.)  Here  was  a 
e opportunity  for  Peter  to  have  played 
3 pope — but  he  did  not  dream  of  it, 

■ he  did  not  even  nominate  Matthias. 
He  would  not  even  baptize  Cornelius 
I the  gentiles  without  the  consent  of 
; brethren,  (Acts  x.  47,  48.)  3.  When 
had  authorized  their  baptism,  he  was 
ided  by  the  church  and  called  to  give 
account  of  his  procedure — this  he 
nnitted  to : — he  hereby  demonstrated 
t he  considered  himself  truly  the  ser- 
lt  of  the  church — not  her  sovereign, 
;ts  ii.  2,  3.)  4.  In  the  council  held 

Iisequently,  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
ting  on  the  question  of  circumcising 
gentiles,  he  placed  himself  on  a pa- 
r with  the  rest,  and  the  rest  viewed 
l in  that  light.  He  gave  his  opinion ; 
l that  opinion  was  freely  canvassed, 
•ts  xv.  6 — 11,  14.)  No  trace  of 
’ pre-eminence  is  discoverable  in  all 
.er’s  conduct  as  recorded  in  the  New 
stament  history. 

H e.)  The  same  may  be  clearly  inferred, 
la  Peter’s  admission,  that  P aid's 
F r.hing  was  as  fully  authorized  as  his 
*ii.  (2  Ep.  Peter,  iii.  15,  16.)  To 
rack"  was  the  commission  given  to 
* 'Sties,  not  so  much  to  rule,  and  the 
thority  to  teach  as  an  apostle,  was 
F highest  dignity  conferred  by  the  Re- 
i * mer  on  any  one. — (Burnet  on  Art. 
i (par.  62-68.)  Essays  on  Roman- 
• *q  pp.  148,  149.) 

3ec.  XXIV.  How  the  rest  under- 
bid the  words. — III.  That  the  other 
a sties  did  not  understand  our  Lord  as 


papists  profess  to  understand  Him,  is 
evident, — 

(a.)  Several  months  (Comp.  Chrono- 
logical Tables)  after  the  words,  Thou  art 
Peter,  &c.,  were  uttered  by  our  Lord, 
(Matt.  xvi.  18,)  we  find  James  and  John 
asking,  through  their  mother,  the  chief 
places  in  His  kingdom,  (Matt.  xv.  &c.) 
Now,  if  our  Lord  had  already  conferred 
the  chief  dignity  on  Peter — (1.)  they 
would  have  known  that,  and  would  not 
have  asked  it — and  (2.)  when  they  did 
ask  it,  our  Lord  would  have  told  them 
it  was  already  given : which  he  did  not. 

(6.)  John  wras  the  “beloved  disci- 
ple,” acknowledged  to  be  such  both  by 
the  Redeemer  and  by  Peter,  (John  xxi. 
21, 22.)  John  was  next  the  Redeemer’s 
person  at  the  passover;  this  was  the 
place  of  chief  honour  and  esteem,  and 
this  place  John  seems  to  have  held 
during  all  his  intercourse  with  Jesus. 

(c.)  John’s  pre-eminence  as  the  be- 
loved and  most  honoured  disciple,  was 
exhibited  not  only  during  our  Lord’s 
life,  but  continued  after  Jesus’  death. 
(1.)  It  was  exhibited  by  our  Lord  him- 
self in  Peter’s  presence,  and  admitted 
distinctly  by  Him,  John  xxi.  20 — 23. 
(2.)  It  was  manifested  in  continuing  him, 
retaining  and  sustaining  him  in  his  la- 
bours for  the  good  of  the  church,  even 
until  very  old  age,  (Eusebius’  Eccl. 
Hist.,  bk.  III.,  chaps,  xxii.  xxxi.)  long 
after  Peter’s  death.  (Tholuck,  Introd. 
to  Exp.  of  John,  ss.  i.,  ii.  Milner’s 
Ch.  Hist.,  Cent.  I.,  ch.  xv.)  John, 
therefore,  was  pre-eminent  among  the 
disciples  not  only  for  longevity  but  for 
usefulness.  He  is  most  probably  now 
next  to  his  Master  in  heaven. — But  he 
never  was  a pope ! 

(J.)  We  never  find  the  apostles,  one 
or  all  of  them,  yielding  the  supremacy 
to  Peter.  It  is  true,  Peter  took  a pro- 
minent part  in  the  transaction  in  the 
garden  when  his  Master  was  betrayed — 
on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  &c., — but  (1.) 
he  did  not  either  select,  nominate,  or 
appoint  Matthias,  (see  above,)  nor  (2) 
did  he  appoint  the  deacons  on  his  own 
responsibility — the  apostles  did  this — 
(Acts  vi.  2 — 6,)  and  (3.)  we  find  the 
rest  sending  Peter  as  their  delegate, 
with  John,  from  Jerusalem  to  Samaria, 
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(Acts  viii.  14.)¥ljThis  designates  his 
submission  to  their  authority. — (. Essays 
on  Romanism,  p.  153.) 

Sec.  XXV.  The  catholic  epistles. — 
Not  only  is  there  a total  absence  of  any 
assumption  of  superiority  in  Peter’s  own 
epistles,  but  in  the  other  catholic  epis- 
tles,— some  of  them  written  by  the  apos- 
tles after  the  church  of  Rome  was  found- 
ed, and  probably  some  of  them  after  the 
death  of  Peter, — there  is  no  hint  of  the 
supremacy  of  Peter,  nor  of  the  authority 
of  his  successor  in  the  see  of  Rome. — 
(Comp.  Ep.  of  James,  Jude  and  John, 
with  their  dates,  &c.) 

Sec.  XXVI.  Paul.— IV.  Paul  did 
not  recognise  the  supremacy  of  Peter. 
For — 

(a.)  He  expressly  accounts  Peter  only 
an  equal  of  James,  John  and  himself. 
Gal.  ii.  6,  9.  He  styles  James,  Peter 
and  John,  equally  pillars  and  apostles. 

( b .)  He  speaks  of  Peter  as  an  equal 
of  others: — “The  apostles  and  brethren 
of  the  Lord.”  1 Cor.  ix.  5. 

(c.)  He  says  of  himself,  that  he  was 
not  a whit  behind  the  very  chiefest  of 
the  apostles.  2 Cor.  ix.  5.  This  is 
a direct  denial  of  the  superiority  of  any 
one  of  them. 

( cl .)  He  constantly  asserts  his  respon- 
sibility to  Christ  only,  not  to  any  man 
or  men.  Gal.  i.  1,  &c. 

(e.)  And  he  always  acted  on  this  prin- 
ciple, that  he  was  responsible  only  to 
his  divine  Master. 

(/.)  He  publicly  reproved  Peter  for 
dissimulation.  Gal.  ii.  11 — 21. 

(g.)  When  he  wrote  his  epistle  to  the 
Romans,  he  said  not  a word  of  Peter’s 
supremacy  over  them  or  others.  No 
mention  being  made  of  Peter  in  that 
epistle,  it  is  evident  that  Peter  was  not 
then  at  Rome,  else  Paul  would  have 
saluted  him.  And  whether  Peter  was 
there  or  not,  Paul  in  writing  to  those 
who  were  especially  to  be  honoured  by 
Peter’s  presence,  (as  papists  say,)  could 
not  have  omitted,  in  his  instructions  to 
the  Roman  church,  such  an  important 
doctrine  as  Peter’s  pre-eminence. — ( Es- 
says on  Romanism,  p.  150.  Prot. 
Rev.,  1845,  p.  315,  (Edgar.) 

Sec.  XXVII.  Apocalypse. — V.  If 
tradition — which  the  papists  reckon  as 


part  of  their  “ scriptures  ” — is  to  be  I* 
lieved,  John,  the  writer  of  the  Ap<§- 
lypse,  wrote  that  book  at  least  th  jr 
years  after  the  decease  of  Peter;  afcft 
a.  d.  99  or  100.  John  evidently  ifl 
not  recognise  Peter’s  supremacy.  id 
if  John  outlived  Peter  about  the  spifc 
of  thirty  years,  then  for  the  same  sp  § 
of  time,  on  popish  principles,  Petl 
successor,  whoever  he  was,  must  h e 
been  pre-eminent  over  John,  the  belo  d 
disciple!  (Hill’s  Lectures,  bk. 
ch.  ii.,  s.  3.)  Moreover,  in  the  Ape 4 
lypse,  the  New  Jerusalem  is  represdj 
ed  as  having  for  its  foundations — 7 e 
twelve  Apostles  of  the  Lamb.  He 
is  parity  implied.  Not  a word  of  Peti  s 
superiority.  (Apoc.  xxi.  14.)  Tg 
figurative  glimpse  of  the  New  Jerusala 
as  thus  founded,  is  consistent  with  wiJ 
is  said  by  Paul,  who  describes  I 
church  as  being  “built  upon  the  foun# 
tion  of  the  Apostles  and  PropheI 
Jestts  Christ  himself  being  the  cZj 
corner-stone.''’  (Eph.  ii.  20.)  Heril 
no  hint  of  Peter’s  supremacy,  but  t 
implied  denial  of  it.  And  this,  too  i 
consistent  with  our  Lord’s  unlimi  f 
commissions  given  to  the  whole  of  # 
apostles,  to  teach,  preach,  rule, 
(Matt,  xxviii.  19.  Mark  xvi.  15.  Lul 
xxiv.  49.  Acts  i.  4 — 8.) — (. Essays  u 
Romanism,  pp.  141,  142.) 

Sec.  XXVIII.  John  xxi.  16,  17.- 
C.  The  third  text  of  Scripture,  proposll 
by  papists  as  proof  of  Peter’s  pre-er- 
nence,  is  John  xxi.  16,  17, — “Fe1' 

MY  LAMBS FEED  MY  SHEEP FEED 

SHEEP.” 

I.  It  will  not  be  denied  that  there 
something  peculiar  in  this  address  fl 
Peter.  But  why  it  should  be  so  per 
naciously  insisted  upon,  that  it  is  a co 
firmation  of  Peter’s  supremacy,  do 
not,  to  say  the  least,  appear  from  tl 
words  of  the  narrative.  Nay,  after  tl 
words  had  been  used,  so  far  was  JEsijj 
from  recognising  Peter’s  pre-eminenc' 
that  he  repressed  his  curiosity  concer 
ing  John  with  a rebuke,  and  intimate 
that  John  should  be  more  honoured  th: 
himself.  (See  above, s.  xxiv., c.)  11  The 
Peter,  turning  about,  &c.  Peter  sail 
to  Jesus,  Lord,  what  shall  befall  th 
man?  Jesus  saith  to  him,  If  I wit 
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m.,”  (John  xxi.  20,  21,)  as  much  as  if 
ehad  said,  “Peter, look  to  yourself,  even 
fter  all  your  promises,  for  you  will 
ave  need  to  watch  yourself." 

II.  But  the  circumstances  which  had 
icently  transpired,  and  the  occasion, 
efficiently  explain  why  the  Redeemer 
lake  as  he  did  in  those  words  to  Peter, 
eter  had  grievously  fallen — he  had 
mied  his  Master — he  was  guilty  of 
wardice,  deceit,  lying  and  false-swear- 
g — he  felt  himself  guilty: — he  wanted 
i opportunity  to  unburden  his  repen- 
nt  heart: — the  Lord  graciously  gave 
to  him ; he  needed  some  expression 
'his  Master’s  forgiveness,  (in  addition 

that  “look”  which  had  melted  his 
;art,)  and  some  reassurance  of  his  com- 
ission even  to  preach  the  gospel. — The 
ords  are — 

III.  Therefore,  only  a re-commission, 
reinstatement  of  Peter  in  the  apos- 
lical  office.  The  prayer  of  his  Mas- 
r had  prevailed  during  that  “ sifting ” 
hich  Satan  gave  him,  (Luke  xxii.  31,) 
d he  was  saved:  but  he  was  scathed, 
“honoured  by  apostacy,  “had  cut  off 
d excommunicated  himself,”  and  had 
NOUNC^D  THE  APOSTLESH1P  as  truly 
Judas  had,  and  the  whole  discourse 
our  Lord  exhibits  Himself,  as  “ He 
it  searcheth  the  heart  and  trieth  the 
"ins  of  the  children  of  men."  The 

>rds  are  such  as  the  Redeemer  might 
ve  uttered  to  any  one  of  his  apostles 
like  circumstances: — and  thus  exhibit 
i o his  tenderness,  as  well  as  his  holy 
1 wise  probing  of  a wounded  heart, 
the  culprit’s  benefit. 

IV.  It  is  manifest  that  Peter  himself 
derstood  the  conference  in  the  light 
which  we  have  viewed  it.  His  whole 
isequent  conduct  proves  it. 

V.  The  rest  of  the  apostles  also  looked 
in  our  Lord’s  discourse  with  Peter, 
a recommission  to  the  apostolical  of- 
1 ' 

JLis  passage,  therefore,  can  in  no 
free  support  the  arrogant  claim  of  the 
l>acy.  The  sense  the  papists  put 
'>n  it  is  not  apparent  in  the  words, 

, confirmed  by  subsequent  events. — 
having  examined  the  three  pas- 
*es  in  which  popish  writers  rely  for 
I of,  and  shown  their  true  significa- 


tion, we  conclude,  that  Scripture  gives 

NO  SUPPORT  TO  THE  PRIMACY  OF  PETER, 

nor  to  the  supremacy  of  the  pope. — 
(Essays  on  Romanism,  pp.  146,  147. 
Neandkr,  Ch.  Hist.,  pp.  123,  124.) 

Sec.  XXIX.  Matt.xvi.19.  “Keys." 
— It  may  not  be  irrelevant,  however,  be- 
fore we  proceed  to  the  discussion  of 
another  topic,  to  advert  to  the  fact,  that  in 
this  argument  we  have  not  yet  noticed 
particularly  the  words  of  Matt.  xvi.  19: 
“ And  I will  give  unto  thee  the  keys  of 
the  kingdom  of  heaven ; and  whatso- 
ever thou  shcdt  bind  on  earth  shall  be 
bound  in  heaven;  and  whatsoever  thou 
shalt  loose  on  earth  shall  be  loosed  in 
heaven."  In  rebutting  the  popish  sense 
of  these  words — it  is  sufficient  to  ob- 
serve,— 

I.  They  can  confer  nothing  more  ho- 
nourable, and  mean  nothing  more  in- 
tense, than  the  words  of  the  18th  verse 
already  examined: — if  those  do  not  give 
primacy  to  Peter,  neither  do  these  of 
the  19th? 

II.  The  words  were  addressed  to 
Peter  as  the  spokesman  of  the  company, 
and  relate  to  all  the  apostles. 

III.  “The  expression,  ‘binding  and 
loosing,’  is,  and  still  is,  perfectly  fami- 
liar to  the  Jews  in  the  sense  of  ‘en- 
forcing and  abrogating  rules,’  or,  which 
amounts  to  the  same  thing,  deciding  as 
to  the  manner  and  the  extent  in  which 
a previously  existing  law  is  to  be  con- 
sidered as  binding,  as  is  done  by  our 
judges  in  their  recorded  decisions.” — 
(Archbishop  Whately’s  Kingd.  of  Chr. 
del.,  p.  25.) 

IV.  “To  bind  or  loose,  a very  usual 
phrase  in  the  Jewish  schools,  was  spoken 
of  things,  not  of  persons,  which  is  here 
also  observed  in  the  articles  ‘o  and  ‘oaa, 
what  and  whatsoever.” — (Lightfoot,  p. 
266.) 

V.  Peter  first  opened  the  door  of  ad- 
mission to  the  Gentiles  by  faith,  and 
what  he  says,  Acts  xv.  7,  serves  to  in- 
dicate what  he  himself  understood  by 
the  power  of  the  keys, — “ a good  while 
ago,”  says  he,  in  days  long  past,  i.  e. 
when  Jesus  was  with  him  on  earth — 

“ God  made  choice  among  us,  that  the 
Gentiles  should  hear  the  wmrd  of  the 
gospel  by  my  mouth  and  believe.” 
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Thus  Peter  opened  the  door,  “loosed” 
and  “bound”  declaratively,  showing 
that  henceforth  the  Gentiles  were  not  to 
be  called  common  or  unclean;  and  then 
he  practically  conformed  to  the  doc- 
trine. (See  Lightfoot,  quoted  in 
Whatcly' s Ivingd.  of  Chr.  del.  App. 
C,  pp.  78,  79.  Also,  Kuinoel  on  Matt, 
xvi.  19.  Bloomfield  ad  id.)  That 
Peter  understood  our  Lord  in  the  sense 
we  have  explained  it,  is  proved  by  the 
whole  course  of  his  conduct. — And  in 
the  same  sense  the  whole  college  of 
apostles  considered  themselves  autho- 
rized to  “ hind  and  loose." — This  power, 
indeed,  was  plainly  conferred  on  them 
all  by  Jesus  himself.  Matt,  xviii.  18, 
&c. — Whatsoever  ye  shall  bind,  &c. — 
Now,  in  these  words — “it  is  as  evident 
as  possible,  that  the  same  privileges, 
powers,  and  functions,  which  are  as- 
cribed to,  or  conferred  on  Peter  in  some 
passages,  are  equally  applied  to  his 
brethren.”  ( Essays  on  Romanism , p. 
142.)  The  “power  of  the  keys,”  in 
whatever  it  may  have  consisted,  was, 
therefore,  equally  possessed  by  them  all. 

Sec.  XXX.  D.  The  Fathers.  Before 
we  pass  to  what  may  be  more  strictly 
called  the  Historical  argument,  it  is 
necessary  to  inquire  in  what  sense 
the  words,  Matt.  xvi.  18,  “ I say  unto 
thee,  that  thou  art  Peter,  and  upon  this 

rock,  WERE  UNDERSTOOD  BY  THE 

ancient  church.  This  can  be  ascer- 
tained in  part  by  referring  to  the  fathers. 
The  papist  promises  to  understand  the 
Scripture  in  the  sense  in  which  it  was 
interpreted  unanimously  by  the  fathers. 
(Creed  of  Pius  IV.)  And  popish  writers, 
for  the  purpose  of  imposing  on  the  igno- 
rant, represent  falsely  that  the  fathers 
are  agreed  in  their  interpretation  of  these 
words,  and  charge  the  protestants  with 
resorting  to  “ shifts,”  which  betray 
themselves,  when  they  propose  any 
other  interpretation.  ( Essays  on  Ro- 
manism, p.  138.)  How  futile  and  pre- 
posterous is  the  binding  promise  to  be- 
lieve what  the  fathers  have  said  on  the 
words  of  Matt.  xvi.  18;  and  how  base 
and  disingenuous  are  the  popish  charges 
against  the  protestant  interpretations  will 
soon  appear. 

I.  Jerome,  Cyprian,  and  Augustine 


expressly  affirm,  that  the  Rock 
in  Matt.  xvi.  18,  is  Christ.  Thij 
(a.)  Jerome,  “ The  catholic  chu  ii 
is  founded  with  a firm  root  upon  jj 
Rock,  Christ.”  (b.)  Cyprian,  “ Chii 
himself  is  the  Rock."  (c.)  Augusti  ■ 
“Jesus  said  not,  ‘ Thou  art  the  Ro 
but  thou  art  Peter.’  The  Rock  \| 
Christ,  whom  Peter  confessed.” — H 
are  three  of  the  fathers  who  assert  t 
Christ  himself  was  the  Rock;  and  w 
probably,  supposed  that  Christ  poin 
to  himself  when  he  said,  “ upon  t 
Rock  will  I build,  &c.”  This  is  a 
the  opinion  of  many  modern  divini 
some  of  whom  are  popish. 

II.  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  Ambroj 

Hilary,  and  Chrysostom,  say  the  rii 
meant  was  Peter’s  confession  or  fail 
an  opinion  also  adopted  by  many  rl 
deru  divines  as  well  as  ancient,  bl 
popish  and  protestant.  Thus,  (a.)  ( 
ril,  “ When  Christ  said  this,  he  call 
I think,  the  immoveable  and  firm  fa 
of  the  disciple,  the  rock  upon  which 
church  of  Christ  was  founded  with 
the  possibility  of  falling,  {b.)  1 
brose,  thus,  “ Faith,  therefore,  is 
foundation  of  the  church,  for  it  was 
said  of  the  flesh  of  Peter,  hut  of 
faith,  that  the  gates  of  hell  should 
prevail  against  it."  ( c .)  Hila 

“ The  building  of  the  church,  therefi 
is  upon  the  rock  of  his  confessi \ 
This  faith  is  the  foundation  of 
church."  And(f/.)  Chrysostom,  “ h 
(i.  e.  Christ,)  “ did  not  say,  ‘ upon  Pet 
for  he  did  not  found  his  church  upo 
man,  but  upon  faith.  What,  tlieref 
means  ‘ upon  this  rock' — upon  the  c 
fession  contained  in  his  words." 

III.  Origen  seems  to  admit  that  i 
ter  was  spoken  of  as  a rock,  but  alst 
consider  him  addressed  as  the  repres 
tative  of  all  the  apostles.  11  But,"  si 
he,  “ if  you  think  that  the  whole  chu\ 
is  built  by  God  upon  Peter  only,  w 
will  you  say  of  John  and  of  ei 
of  the  apostles?  shall  we  dare  to  s h 
that  the  gates  of  hell  were  not  to  ;?• 
vail  against  Peter  in  particular , <M 
that  they  should  prevail  against  4 
rest  of  the  apostles?" — Jerome,  (se  L 
supra,)  also  says,  that  “Christ  grand 
to  his  apostles,  that  they  should  be  ca  id 
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teles.  Tertullian  also  says,  “a//  the 
ostles  were  rocks."  Here  are  at  least 
■ ref,  different  opinions — popish  “una- 
nous  consents”  of  the  fathers  ! It  mat- 
s not,  that,  as  some  of  the  papists 
ow,  some  of  these  fathers  even  con- 
idict  themselves.  They  say  what 
; have  quoted,  no  matter  what  else 
:y  say.  If  they  contradict  themselves, 
much  the  worse  for  the  papistical 
nsense  of  the  unanimous  consent. — 
,aunoy  and  Du  Pin  [popish  writers] 
■kon  fifty-four  fathers  and  popish  au- 
>rs  who  maintain  one  or  the  other  of 
; last  two  opinions.” 

This  diversity  of  sentiment  among  the 
hers,  plainly  indicates,  that  for  a long 
riod,  even  for  four  centuries  and 
>re,  the  arrogant  claim  of  the  bishops 
Rome  was  not  admitted  to  exist  in 
ripture.  (Comp.  sec.  ix.  supra.) — 
ieseler,  Ch.  H.,  Par.  I.,  s.  xxvii., 
te  7,  s.  lxvi.,  note  7.  Pur.  II.,  s. 
ii.,  note  26,  &c.,  s.  cxv.,  p.  337-342, 
d notes.  Neander,  “ Plant,  and  Tr.,” 
210-216.  Calvin’s  Inst.,  bk.  IV., 

, vi.,  s.  17.  Essays  on  Romanism, 
139-141.  Brownlee’s  Letters,  p. 
9-211.  Dowling’s  Hist.  p.  46-48.) 
Sec.  XXXI.  E.  Councils. — Lastly,  as 
: fathers  did  not  in  their  interpreta- 
ns sustain  the  popish  sense  of  Matt, 
i.  18,  so  neither  do  the  early  coun- 
,s.  For  one  thousand  years  and 
ire,  we  do  not  find  in  any  general 
ancil,  (so  called,)  the  popish  sense  ad- 
ded or  advocated. 

Here,  then,  we  have  the  voice  of  the 
urch  against  the  papists.  The  opi- 
>n  of  fathers  and  councils  is  the  “un- 
itten  scripture”  of  which  they  boast, 
■en  this  is  against  them  ! The  gene- 
councils  of  Nice,  Constantinople, 
■instance  and  Basil,  decreed  that  by  the 
"k  spoken  of,  was  meant  the  confes- 
7i  of  Peter. — What  shameless  effron- 
y is  it,  therefore,  for  papists  to  insult 
Jtestants  by  calling  this  interpretation 
d others  given  above,  “ shifts  to 
tich  their  opponents  are  obliged  to 
ort.” — ( Essays  on  Romanism,  p. 
1,  <fcc.) 

(Thirdly.  We  are  prepared  to  examine, 
■ remaining  historical  evidence  for 


and  against  the  popish  position,  that 
Peter  was  prince  of  the  apostles,  ex- 
ercised HIS  SUPREMACY  AT  ROME,  AND 
TRANSMITTED  THE  SAME  TO  OTHERS, 

there.  This  topic  divides  itself  into 
two  heads — I.  Scriptural  Evidence — II. 
Patristic  Evidence. 

(n.)  Scripture  Evidence. 

Sec.  XXXII.  Did  Peter  go  to 
Rome? — I.  It  is  argued  from  the  Scrip- 
tures that  Peter  went  to  Rome,  because 
it  is  said,  Acts  xii.  17,  after  he  was  de- 
livered from  the  prison  in  which  he  had 
been  chained  by  Herod,  “Ae  went  into 
another  place."  But, — 

(1.)  It  is,  indeed,  an  exuberant  ima- 
gination which  finds  Rome  in  these 
words — one  may  as  readily  find  Persia, 
Hindostan,  or  England. 

(2.)  Wre  have  reason  to  believe  that 
Rome  is  not  meant,  because  we  find 
Peter  very  soon  after  this  at  Antioch. 
(Gal.  ii.  11,  &c.) 

(3.)  Not  long  after,  also,  we  find  him 
at  Jerusalem  again.  (Acts  xv.  6,  &c.) 
Sufficient  time  is  not  allowed  by  the 
chronology  of  these  events,  to  admit  of 
a journey  to  and  from  Rome. 

(4.)  If  Peter  had  gone  to  Rome  then, 
his  journey  would  have  been  recorded — 
(there  was  no  motive  to  disguise  it  in 
the  record)^ — and  the  reason  of  his  jour- 
ney would,  most  probably,  have  been  as- 
signed. 

It  is  futile,  therefore,  nay,  childish,  to 
build  such  a superstructure  on  such  a 
remote  possibility. — (D.  F.  Bacon’s 
Life,  p.  215-233.  M'Knight,  Pref.  to 
1 Tim.,  s.  5.  Gieseler,  s.  27,  p.  53, 
note  5.  Neander,  Hist.,  p.  118.  Town- 
send's Chr.  An.,  Acts  xii. 

Sec.  XXXIII.  “ Babylon."— II.  It 
is  argued  that  Peter  was  at  Rome  when 
he  wrote  his  second  epistle.  In  this 
epistle  he  speaks  of  “ Babylon,"  which, 
say  many,  is  mystically  “Rome.” — 
(Eusebius’  Eccl.  Hist.,  bk.  II.,  ch.  xv.) 

(1.)  The  proof  of  this  is  not  inherent 
— nor  the  conclusion  intuitive.  The 
supposition  cannot  prove  itself — and 
there  is  no  external  proof  of  it. 

(2.)  It  is  far  more  natural  and  rea- 
sonable to  believe  that  Babylon  literally 
is  meant.  It  was  at  that  time  still  a 
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large  city — and  Peter  exercised  his  mi- 
nistry in  parts  adjacent,  viz.,  Pontus, 
Galatia,  Cappadocia,  &c.  (1  Ep.  i.  1.) 

— (D.  F.  B acon’s  Life  of  Peter.  Hill’s 
Lectures,  bk.  VI.,  ch.  ii.,  s.  3.  Bel- 
larmine,  bk.  I.,  551.  Maimbourg, 
20.) 

Sec.  XXXIV.  Paul  to  the  Romans, 
4’C. — III.  (a.)  Peter  was  not  at  Rome 
when  Paul  wrote  his  epistle  to  the 
church  at  that  city.  (Comp.,  sec.  xxvi., 
supra.)  The  church  had  been  already 
founded;  and  not  the  least  mention  of 
Peter’s  presence  or  agency  in  forming 
or  building  up  the  church  is  made  by 
Paul.  ( Essays  on  Romanism , p.  150.) 
Now,  “ Romans  ” was  written  about 
a.  d.  58.  Peter  had  not  yet  been  at 
Rome. 

( h .)  When  Paul  came  to  Rome  as  a 
prisoner,  (Acts  xxviii.)  he  did  not  find 
Peter  there  :-*-if  he  had  been  there,  it 
would  have  been  recorded  by  Luke  in 
the  Acts. 

(c.)  When  Paul  wrote  his  epistles  to 
the  Ephesians,  Philippians,  Colossians, 
&c.,  during  his  imprisonment  at  Rome, 
Peter  was  not  there.  It  is  improbable 
he  should  have  been  there,  and  his  name 
no  where  be  mentioned  in  one  of  these 
epistles. 

[cl.)  Peter  could  not  have  been  at 
Rome  when  Paul  made  his  defence. — He 
mentions  in  his  second  epistle  to  Timo- 
thy— that  “ all  forsook  him."  (2  Tim. 
iv.  16.)  If  Peter  was  at  that  time  in 
Rome,  he  must  be  charged  a second 
time  with  apostacy,  or  the  abandonment 
of  his  Master’s  cause,  in  neglecting 
Paul. — (Calvin’s  Inst.,  bk.  IV.,  ch.  vi., 
s.  15.  Essays  on  Romanism,  pp.  151, 
152.  Hodge,  Pref.  to  Ep.  to  Rom. 
Barnes’  Pref.  to  Ep.  to  Rom.) 

Sec.  XXXV.  “ Apostle  to  the  Cir- 
cumcision."— IV.  Paul,  in  his  epistle  to 
the  Galatians,  styles  himself  “The  apos- 
tle of  the  Gentiles,’  but  Peter  he  styles, 
“ The  apostle  of  the  Circumcision ,” 
i.  e.  of  the  Jews,  converted  or  uncon- 
verted. By  a fair  deduction  from  this 
title,  and  from  the  address  of  Peter,  1 
Ep.  i.  1,  we  may  argue  that  Peter  con- 
tinued to  exercise  his  ministry  among 
the  Jews.  He  was  primate  of  the 
Jews!  we  might  say,  did  we  reason  pa- 
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pistically. — (Calvin  ad  Gal.  ii.  7,  k 
Inst.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  311,  (Presb.  Bd.  ed 

Sec.  XXXVI.  James  at  Jerusal 
§'c. — V.  If  arguments  in  proof  of 
superiority  of  any  church  be  valid,  i 
cause  an  apostle  may  have  dwelt  there 
then  we  may  exalt  the  church  of  Jt 
salem,  over  which  James  presid 
(. Essays  on  Romanism,  p.  155.) 
we  may  exalt  that  of  Antioch,  for 
know  that  Peter  resided  there  for  a 1 
time.  Was  Peter,  therefore,  bishop 
Antioch?  Or  was  Paul  bishop  of  Ep 
sus?  of  Damascus?  of  Corinth?  or 
Rome?  (Calvin,  vol.  ii.,  p.  308-31 
Now,  papists  themselves  admit  t 
Peter's  see  was  first  at  Antioch.  Th 
pope  Marcellus  in  his  epistle  to 
presbyters  of  Antioch — “ The  see 
Peter  was  first  among  you,  but  at 
command  of  the  Lord,  was  removed 
terwards  to  their  city,” — i.  e.  Ror 
(Calvin,  vol.  ii.,  p.  309.) 

The  truth  is  this,  Scripture  is  who 
silent  in  regard  to  any  visit  of  Peter 
Rome,  either  for  one  purpose  or  anoth 
And  this  is  strong,  nay  conclusive  e 
dence  against  such  a visit.  For  so 
markable  a fact,  (had  it  existed,)  as 
prince  of  the  apostles  going  to  Rome 
exercise  his  supremacy  there,  could  i 
have  been  left  unrecorded.  There 
therefore,  no  evidence  in  Scripture  t 
Peter  ever  exercised  his  office  at  Ron 


(3.) — Patristic  Evidence. 

Sec.  XXXVII.  The  f other  s.- 
What  do  the  fathers  testify  in  regard 
Peter’s  settlement  at  Rome? — I.  Eu 
bius,  ( Eccl . Hist.  Bk.  II.  ch.  xiii.  xi 
says,  ‘ That  Simon  Magus  after  his  d 
comfiture  by  Peter  at  Samaria  w< 
westward  to  Rome,  displayed  his  maj 
there  and  was  there  worshipped  as 
God.’  But  that  “ Peter,  during 
reign  of  Claudius  by  the  benign  a 
gracious  providence  of  God  was  cc 
ducted  to  Rome,  against  this  pest 
mankind”  (Simon.)  Again,  he  sa; 
(Bk.  III.  ch.  i.)  “ Peter  appears  to  ha 
preached  through  Pontus,  Galatia,  1 
thynia,  Cappadocia  and  Asia,  to  t 
Jews  that  were  scattered  abroad,  w 
also  finally  coming  to  Rome,  was  cru 
fled  with  his  head  downwards,  havi 
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1iquested  of  himself  to  suffer  in  this 
ay.” — (Comp.  Bk.  II.  ch.  xxv.)  when 
; says,  “ Peter  and  Paul  were  mar- 
red by  Nero  at  the  same  time.” 

II.  Jerome,  relates  that  “ Peter  came 
Rome  and  assumed  the  Episcopate 
the  second  year  of  Claudius ,”  and 
hat  Peter  held  the  Episcopal  chair 
Rome  twenty-five  years. 

1 III.  Ireneus,  says  that  “Peter  and 
ml  founded  the  church  of  Rome.” 

' lese  testimonies  are  the  sum  of  pa- 
iJstic  evidence  on  this  subject.  If  any 
ter  of  the  so  called  fathers  says  any 
ng  upon  this  subject,  it  is  merely  a 
( petition  of  the  statements  of  those  just 
1 oted.  (Comp.  Prot.  Rev.  1845,  p. 
4,  Edgar.) 

Let  us  examine  this  evidence. 


(a)  Jerome  says,  “Peter  came  to 
me  in  the  second  year  of  the  Em- 
ror  Claudius,  and  was  bishop  there 
enty-five  years,”  (others  give  various 
■iods  for  his  episcopate,  Edgar  ut 
».  p.  318.)  Now  this  is  a palpable 
1 itradiction  of  the  records  of  the  Acts 
the  Apostles.  It  was  in  the  fourth 
ir  of  Claudius  that  Herod  imprisoned 
ler  in  Jerusalem,  (Acts,  12  ch.)  Again, 
the  ninth  year  of  Claudius  all  Jews 
re  commanded  to  depart  from  Rome, 
ras  not  very  long  after  this  persecution 
t Paul  came  to  Corinth,  (Acts,  18  ch.) 
uila  and  Priscilla  joined  Paul  at  Co- 
:h,  because  of  Claudius’  decree  of 
ishment,  and  it  is  wholly  impossible 
it  Peter  should  be  at  that  time  in 
me.  For  when  Paul  came  to  Co- 
ll, in  the  twelfth  year  of  Claudius 
;e  years,  after  the  decree,  Paul  had 
t Peter  at  Jerusalem,  (Acts  xv.  7.) 

1 no  mention  is  made  either  by  Peter 
iself  of  his  visit  to  Rome  or  of  his 
| ishment  thence;  nor  is  there  any 
I ignition  in  Paul’s  intercourse  with 
liila  and  Priscilla  of  any  instruction, 
liWship,  or  influence  of  Peter  over 
|m.  “In  the  next  reign,  that  of  Nero, 
f il  arrived  in  Rome,  (Acts  xxviii.  22.) 

it  is  evident  that  not  even  then 
P Peter  been  there.  “ Jerome’s  story 
|i  efore,  dating  above  three  hundred 
Jl  eg  after,  can  possess  no  value  what- 
*r,  in  the  face  of  these  authentic  con- 
vol.  hi. — 16 


tradictions.”  ( Essays  on  Romanism , p. 
158.) 

( b ) Suppose,  even,  that  all  Eusebius 
says  is  true,  he  indeed  only  asserts  it  as 
related  by  others,  but  suppose  that  Peter 
came  to  Rome  during  the  reign  of  Clau- 
dius, i.  e.  a.  d.  53,  or  towards  the  close 
of  his  life,  a.  d.  65  or  66 — when  he  and 
Paul  were  beheaded — to  what  will  such 
visits  amount  as  evidence  in  this  ques-> 
tion?  Peter  tarried  for  a much  longer 
time  at  Antioch — preached  for  a much 
longer  period  to  the  Jews  of  Pontus, 
Galatia,  Cappadocia,  Asia  and  Bythinia, 
and  even  farther  eastward — was  he, 
therefore,  primate  of  Antioch,  &c.  ? — But 
Eusebius  contradicts  himself — for  Peter 
could  not  have  come  to  Rome  in  the 
reign  of  Claudius, — hence.  Augustine, 
says  Calvin,  “when  treating  of  super- 
stitions,” has  the  good  sense  to  observe — 
“that  the  custom  • which  obtained  at 
Rome,  of  not  fasting  on  the  day  on 
which  Peter  gained  the  victory  over 
Simon  Magus,  arose  from  an  opinion 
entertained  without  any  sufficient  autho- 
rity.” (Calvin’s  Inst.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  311.) 
That  Peter  may  have  visited  Rome,  or 
even  been  carried  thither  as  a prisoner, 
a.  d.  65  or  68,  need  not  be  tenaciously 
disputed ; nor  even  that  he  was  crucified 
with  his  head  downwards, — for  these 
things  are  of  no  value,  one  way  or  the 
other,  in  the  controversy  between  papists 
and  protestants.  (Calvin,  ut  sup.)  The 
whole  statements,  however,  of  the  fa- 
thers, in  regard  to  Peter’s  visits  to  Rome, 
first  or  last,  are  so  liable  to  objections 
from  history,  that  no  candid  man  can 
rely  upon  them  as  credible  witness. 
(See  the  subject  fully  discussed  in  D. 
F.  Bacon’s  Lives,  p.  214-233.) 

(c.)  As  regards  Ireneus’  testimony,  it 
is  but  the  repetition  of  a report:  and  is 
wholly  worthless.  “Trusting  to  the 
prattlement  of  Sapias,  or  to  common  re- 
port, he  recorded  the  tradition  about  the 
end  of  the  second  centuiy. — He  was 
afterwards  followed  by  Tertullian” 
and  many  others.  The  tradition,  how- 
ever, seemed  doubtful  to  Eusebius,  the 
father  of  ecclesiastical  history.  “The 
intervening  historians  between  Peter 
and  Ireneus  are  on  the  topic  silent  as 
the  grave.  The  belief  of  such  a story 
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requires  popish  prejudice  and  infatua- 
tion.”—(Edgar.)  ( Essays  on  Roman- 
ism, p.  158-161.  Calvin’s  Inst.,  bk. 
IV.,  ch.  vi.  Prot.  Rev.,  1845,  p.  316, 
(Edgar.) 

Sec.  V XXVIII.  Peter,  Bishop  of 
Rome. — II.  It  is  a point  of  considerable 
importance  in  this  controversy,  and  one 
which  the  papists  should  establish  by 
incontrovertible  witnesses,  that  Peter 
was  ever  “bishop”  of  Rome.  No  an- 
cient father  asserts  this : — the  assertion 
that  Peter  and  Paul  founded  the  church 
of  Rome,  is  very  different  in  its  import. 
Eusebius,  bk.  III.,  ch.  xix.,  says — 
“ Clement  ruled  the  church  of  Rome, 
being  the  third  Bishop  after  Peter  and 
Paul.'''  The  first  bishop,  he  says,  was 
Linns,  during  their  life — the  second, 
dnacletus,  (Bk.  III.,  ch.  xiii.,) — the 
third,  Clement.  (Bk.  V.,  ch.  vi.)  And, 
therefore,  Iren^us,  who  wrote  a cen- 
tury before  Eusebius,  speaks  “of  the 
universally  known  church,  founded  and 
constituted  at  Rome  by  the  two  most 
glorious  apostles,  Peter  and  Paul,  who, 
he  adds,  delivered  to  Linus  the  bishopric 
to  govern  the  church.”  ( Essays  on 
Romanism,  p.  161.)  So,  thus,  Linus 
was  the  first  bishop.  He  was,  there- 
fore, not  successor  to  Peter.  And  if 
Peter  and  Paul,  one  or  both,  founded 
the  church  then,  “then  let  Peter  possess 
in  his  own  person,  what  powers  and 
prerogatives  he  might,  still  the  papists 
have  established  no  succession,  no  trans- 
mission of  these  powers  and  rights  to 
the  bishop  of  Rome.”  (Id.  p.  162.) 
Hence,  “Ruffinus,  who  lived  in  the 
fourth  century,  is  quoted  in  the  Clemen- 
tine Recognitions,  edited  by  Cotelerius, 
as  saying  distinctly,  that  “Linus  and 
Cletus  were  bishops  in  Rome  before 
Clement,  during  Peter’s  life,  they  per- 
forming the  duties  of  bishops,  and  he 
fulfilling  the  office  apostolical.”  (Id.  p. 
159.)  And  this  distinction  between  the 
apostles,  and  any  bishop  they  appointed, 
is  fully  recognised  by  Chrysostom  and 
others — “A  bishop’s  authority  is  limited 
to  a city  or  nation:  but  an  apostle’s 
commission  extends  to  the  whole  world:” 
— and  so  Du  Pin,  a famous  papist,  ad- 
mits, “The  apostles  perambulated  the 
principal  posts  of  the  earth,  and  were 


confined  to  no  place  or  city.”  (Id 
159.) — (D.  F.  Bacon’s  Lives  of  Ap 
Peter.  IIodge  on  Romans,  F 
Stuart  on  Romans,  Pref.  Prot.  L 
1845,  p.  317,  (Edgar.)  M‘Knic 
Pref.  to  1 Tim.,  s.  5.  Barrow  on 
Pope’s  Supremacy.  Whately’s 
rors,  Essay  IV.,  s.  ii.,  pp.  58, 
Brownlee’s  Letters,  p.  211.) 

Sec.  XXXIX.  Patriarchates. — 
To  conclude  this  part  of  the  subiec 
may  be  relevant  to  advert  to  a 
which  scarcely,  indeed,  is  patristic, 
as  historical,  yet  deserves  great  wei 
The  arrangement  of  the  patriai 
ates  during  the  third,  fourth,  and 
centuries,  indicate  any  thing  else  th 
willingness  to  admit  the  supremac 
the  Roman  see.  (Comp.  s.  v.,  suj 
As  the  power  of  the  bishops  incre 
especially  by  means  of  large  associat 
of  ecclesiastical  bodies,  such  as  the 
vincial  synods  which  were  inlrodi 
in  the  second  century, — the  bishoj 
Alexandria,  Rome  and  Antioch,  had 
largest  diocesses.  “Hence,  they1 
consideied  the  heads  of  the  church, 
great  deference  was  paid  to  their 
nion.  Still,  however,  great  stress 
laid  on  the  perfect  equality  of  all  bisl 
Nor  were  they  likely  to  allow  anj 
culiar  authority  to  the  successor  of  P 
inasmuch  as  tiiey  attributed  to  Pete 
superiority  over  the  rest  of  the  apostl 
(Cieseler,  vol.  i.,  pp.  153,154.) 
churches  of  Rome,  Alexandria 
Antioch,  were  considered  patriai 
churches,  “apostolical  sees.”  Afte 
removal  of  the  imperial  court  to  <> 
stantinople,  “the  power  of  the  bishr 
that  see,  supported  by  the  imperial 
thority,  and  backed  by  the  mime 
bishops  who  were  always  assemble 
court,  soon  extended  itself  beyond 
actual  limits  of  the  diocess.  The 
cise  extent  of  this  power  depe: 
always  on  the  personal  character  ol 
reigning  bishop.  Such  was  the  sta 
things  at  the  time  of  the  second  oect 
nical  council,  (a.  d.  381.)  This  c 
c.il  gave  the  bishop  of  Constantinopl 
exalted  rank,  second  only  to  the  bl 
of  Rome,  [secundus  inter  pares.]  'I  jq 
in  the  east,  the  bishops  of  ConslanM 
pie,  Alexandria,  Antioch,  Ephesus, jij 
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Isarea,  became  conspicuous  among  the 
tropolitans.”  (Gieseler,  vol.  i.,  pp. 

| 2,  253.)  Ambition,  however,  soon 
to  farther  changes — until  at  last,  in 
East,  the  bishop  of  Constantinople 
orbed  the  whole  ecclesiastical  power. 
3o  in  the  west,  the  bishop  of  Rome 
orbed  the  power  of  the  whole  western 
irehes.  “ The  dignity  of  different 
Imps  was  estimated  by  their  origin, 

1 it  was  on  their  apostolical  descent 
t the  Roman  bishops  founded  all 
ir  claims  to  distinction. —-But,  though 
y traced  back  the  original  dignity  of 
Roman  see  to  its  apostolical  origin, 
y acknowledged  that  their  peculiar 
ilege,  did  not  originally  belong  to 
m as  the  successors  of  Peter,  but  had 
a conferred  on  them  in  early  times. 
that  age,  indeed,  they  could  hardly 
m any  pre-eminence  over  the  suc- 
e sors  of  the  other  apostles,  since,  as 
no  especial  trust  was  supposed  to 
i been  committed  to  Peter,  but 
rely  a primatus  honoris.  And  as 
ef  n did  not  scruple  to  attribute  pre- 
ly  the  same  dignity  and  authority  to 
er  apostles  as  to  Peter,  the  bishop  of 
ne  could  hardly  pretend  to  have  in- 
ited  from  him  any  power  over  the 
er  bishops.”  (Gieseler,  vol.  i.,  p. 
-263.)  The  possession  of  power, 
jvever,  gave  rise  to  different  views, 
il  at  length  another  claim  was  fully 
eloped  by  Leo  the  Great,  a.  d.  440- 
(See  the  whole  of  sec.  92  in  Gie- 
!er,  vol.  i.,  Par.  Second,  Div.  I.,  a.  d. 
-451.) 

iut  the  arrangement  of  the  Patriarch- 
in  the  third  and  fourth  centuries, 


:■ 
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and  the  constant  efforts  made  in  resist- 
ance of  the  encroachments  of  the  bishops 
of  Rome,  demonstrably  proves — that 
until  the  period  mentioned  above — nei- 
ther the  bishop  of  the  churches  gene- 
rally, nor  ecclesiastical  writers,  acknow- 
ledged Peter’s  primacy,  or  that  of  his 
supposed  successors. — (Calvin’s  Inst., 
vol.  ii.,  p.  310.) 

CONCLUSION. 

“Let  us  hear  the  conclusion  of  the 
whole  matter”— The  SUPREMACY 
of  the  Bishop  of  Rome  cannot  be  estab- 
lished by  Scripture,  tradition,  history,  or 
common  sense : — it  was  neither  consti- 
tuted by  divine  right,  nor  accomplished 
by  honourable  means: — the  ancient 
church  knew  it  not,  and  all  true  Chris- 
tians, with  few  exceptions,  have  reject- 
ed it. 

As  the  Scriptures  are  our  sufficient 
guide  in  all  matters  of  faith  and  practice, 
if  the  supremacy  of  Peter,  or  of  any 
other  of  the  apostles,  were  of  divine 
constitution,  it  would  therein  be  clearly 
noted,  and  the  rejection  of  the  doctrine 
would  be  a great  sin.  But,  in  these 
infallible  Scriptures,  we  no  where  find 
an  intimation  of  such  a dogma.  The 
word  of  God  held  all  men  guiltless  in 
this  matter. 

But  if  such  a dogma  is  not  plainly 
taught  in  the  word  of  God — the  only 
unerring  and  infallible  Guide — all 
men  are  bound  to  reject  it. — Let  no  one 
believe  in  the  supremacy  of  the  pope, — 
it  is  a doctrine  which  leadeth  to  damna- 
tion.— (Comp.  Prot.  Rev.,  October, 
1845.) 


E APPEAL  OF  A CONVERTED  ROMAN  CATHOLIC  PRIEST 


TO  HIS  FORMER 

'he  following  stirring  and  pungent 
eal  to  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ire- 
i was  addressed  to  them  by  the  Rev. 
Nolan,  once  a Roman  priest,  but 
frequently  a curate  of  the  established 

Il.'ch  at  Athboy.  Our  readers  will 
I that  the  author  speaks  not  from 
fsay,  but  from  personal  knowledge 
•ved  from  his  own  observation  and 
■brience,  and  his  testimony  is  there- 


PARISIIIONERS. 

fore  the  more  worthy  of  acceptance. 
The  portrait  which  he  has  drawn  of 
the  confessional  is  a sad  expose  of  the 
enormous  wickedness  originating  or 
connived  at  in  that  infamous  tribunal. 
May  we  not  hope,  that  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic whose  eye  lights  on  these  pages 
will  read  and  inwardly  digest  the  whole- 
some truths  addressed  to  his  heart  and 
conscience  by  the  estimable  author,  and 
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that  the  fervour  and  earnestness  of  the 
appeal  will  produce  the  abiding  results, 
which,  with  the  blessing  of  God,  accrue 
from  a word  spoken  in  season? — Ed. 

TO  THE  ROMAN  CATHOLICS  OF  IRELAND. 

“ Am  I therefore  become  your  enemy,  be- 
cause I tell  you  the  truth?” — Gal.  iv.  16. 

Mv  DEAR  FRIENDS, 

Let  me  suppose  that  any  of  you, 
being  seized  with  a violent  sickness, 
had  sent  for  a physician,  with  whose 
diligent  application  to  his  studies  in  pre- 
paring for  his  after  profession  in  life, 
you  had  been  previously  acquainted — 
let  me  suppose  that  physician  to  possess 
not  only  a speculative  and  practical 
knowledge  of  human  diseases  in  general, 
but  even  a personal  experience  of  the 
very  sickness  with  which  you  were 
visited,  but  from  which,  by  the  grace  of 
God,  and  the  instrumentality  of  his 
own  acquirements,  he  had  Seen  deli- 
vered— let  me  suppose  that  upon  his 
approaching  your  bed  of  sickness,  he 
found  you  in  the  most  imminent  danger, 
and  perceived  the  greatest  necessity  to 
exist  for  the  immediate  application  of 
remedies,' — would  you  not  wish  your 
medical  attendant  to  apprize  either  your- 
self or  your  friends  of  the  danger  in 
W’hich  you  were  situated,  of  the  instant 
necessity  of  applying  a remedy,  and  of 
the  responsibility  that  would  be  attached 
to  your  conduct  should  you  neglect  his 
suggestions;  and  would  you  not  count 
him  your  enemy  if  he  were  ashamed  or 
afraid  to  lay  before  you  the  truth  ? The 
case  is  somewhat  similar  between  you 
and  me.  A strict  attention  to  my  studies 
marked  the  progress  of  my  collegiate 
days.  An  anxiety  for  becoming  ac- 
quainted with  the  truth  urged  me  on  to 
a strict  comparison  between  the  ficti- 
tious tenets  of  Romanism  and  the  real 
doctrines  of  the  Gospel;  and  at  length, 
after  much  inquiry,  the  grace  of  God 
removed  the  mystic  veil  of  darkness 
from  my  eyes.  The  prejudices  of  early 
life  vanished  from  mv  mind,  and  the 
cause  of  truth  became  triumphant  over 
the  principles  of  error.  And  now,  my 
dear  friends,  is  it  a wonder  1 should 
apprize  you  of  the  dangers  to  which 
you  are  similarly  exposed?  Is  it  a won- 


der I should  endeavour  to  open  3 1 
eyes  to  perceive  those  rocks  on  wll 
1 was  nearly  lost  for  ever?  or  thl 
should  warn  you  against  the  device 
those  cunning  men  who  would  mal 
traffic  of  your  ignorance,  and  who  w 
substitute  the  mere  ceremonies  of 
gion  for  the  fundamental  doctrine 
Christianity,  and  “am  I therefore 
come  your  enemy,  because  I tell 
the  truth?  God  forbid;  for  necessii 
laid  upon  me,  yea,  wo  is  unto  me 
preach  not  the  Gospel.” 

In  the  first  part  of  my  second  j 
phlet,  I detailed  some  of  the  exorb 
exactions  of  the  Irish  priesthood, 
clearly  proved  that  the  pecuniary  ir 
sitions  of  those  ecclesiastical  traffic 
in  religion,  were  the  "real  and  true  c 
of  Ireland’s  impoverishment.  In 
first  part  of  this  pamphlet  also,  I 
anxious  to  continue  the  subject, 
making’  a few  additional  observal 
upon  the  ungodly  demands  of  you 
cular  clergy,  at  the  same  time  th 
reserve  to  a more  convenient/ op p< 
nity,  a full  and  impartial  exposur 
the  iniquitous  proceedings  of  that  se^ 
order  of  your  clergy  known  under 
appellation  of  Friars  or  Regulars,  bi 
most  of  whom  the  title  of  Irregi 
would  be  much  more  appropriate, 
on  account  of  the  irregularity  of 
lives,  and  their  unnatural  imposit 
upon  the  people. 

THE  CONNAUGHT  PRIESTS  AND  THI 
DEBASEMENT  OF  THE  PEOPLE.  I 

There  are  many  parishes  in  Irei 
(in  some  of  which  I have  myself  i 
dated)  where  the  secular  clergy  ol| 
the  people  to  pay  from  a penny  to! 
shillings,  in  proportion  to  their  me 
for  kissing  a wooden  cross  on  G 
Friday.  This  pagan  custom  is  obse 
in  various  parts  of  the  North  of  Irelt 
and  it  also  extends  through  many  ] 
of  Connaught.  Indeed,  Connaugl 
the  most  superstitious  province  in  1 
land,  whilst  many  of  its  priesthoods 
the  most  ingenious  in  their  contriv:! 
and  most  successful  in  their  plans  ca 
clesiastical  imposition.  The  exisll 
of  such  mental  debasement  amongst 
people  of  this  province,  may  be  tifl 
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a variety  of  causes;  the  primary  one 
iginating  in  the  sordid  disposition  of 
3 priests,  who,  in  this  province,  are 
aerally  taken  from  the  lowest  grades 
society,  and  whose  principal  vocation 
the  Romish  priesthood  seems  to  have 
nsisted  in  a desire  for  priestly  indu- 
ce and  a thirst  for  pecuniary  aggran- 
ement.  There  are  certain  charac- 
istics  that  peculiarly  distinguish  the 
nnaught  priests  from  others  of  the 
erdotal  tribe.  Their  rude  attain- 
ts in  early  life,  and  their  supersti- 
us  habits  so  sedulously  inculcated  by 
rental  care,  are  seldom  corrected  by 
influence  of  their  collegiate  educa- 
. During  my  stay  at  Maynooth 
liege,  the  Connaught  students,  with 
ne  rare  exceptions,  were  considered 
y unsafe  companions.  The  cringing 
vility  of  many,  the  manifest  ease 
h which  they  might  be  procured  as 
es  oi  informers  for  the  college  supe- 
and  the  perfidy  that  sometimes 


cs, 


iracterized  the  conduct  of  some  of 
m,  have  cast  an  indelible  disgrace 
on  the  whole  of  their  community; 
hence  each  Connaught  initiate  for 
ers  wades  through  his  collegiate 
irse  with  some  distinctive  mark  of 
ucky  suspicion  about  him,  such  as 
abet  fcenum  in  cornu,”  or  “ hie  niger 
hunc  tu  Romane  caveto.”* 

The  superstitious  debasement  of  the 
nnaught  people  may  be  also  traced 
mother  source, — the  marked  antipa- 

• of  their  priests  against  Biblical  in- 
rction;  for  these  sacerdotal  devotees 

Mammon  wrnll  know  that  where 
iptural  learning  is  encouraged,  there 
>erstition  and  falsehood  must  decline ; 
that  where  ignorance  of  the  Bible 
dominates,  there  superstition  must 
>und;  and  where  superstition  abounds, 
re  priestly  exactions  become  more 
Mnerous  and  exorbitant.  Those  few 
■oarks  I consider  as  necessary  preli- 
•naries  to  the  first  part  of  this  pam- 
jlet. 

| Having  some  time  ago  visited  the 
land  of  Achill,  which  lies  in  the  ex- 
(mity  of  the  county  Mayo,  and  where 
Protestant  colony  has  been  established 

I He  has  hay  on  his  horn,  or  he  is  a black, 

• thou,  Roman,  take  care  of  him. 


through  the  instrumentality  of  that  inde- 
fatigable minister  of  the  gospel,  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Nangle,  I became  acquainted  with 
some  of  the  most  diabolical  contrivances 
that  priestly  imagination  could  invent. 
In  addition  to  the  pretended  offering  of 
barren  masses  for  women,  which  nefa- 
rious custom  is  of  frequent  occurrence 
in  this  part  of  the  country,  and  serves 
only  as  an  apology'  for  sacerdotal  crime, 
there  exists  another  most  infamous 
practice  among  the  priests;  I mean  that 
of  putting  their  vestments  upon  women 
in  a state  of  semi-nudity,  under  the  pre- 
tence of  procuring  for  them  what  is  ge- 
nerally termed  suck  for  their  children. 
In  the  counties  of  Mayo  and  Sligo,  cer- 
tain priests,  whose  names  delicacy  now 
prevents  me  from  mentioning,  receive  * 
large  sums  for  this  abominable  species 
of  ecclesiastical  traffic. 

SCENES  AT  BAAL. 

About  seven  miles  from  Castlebar, 
the  capital  town  of  the  county  Mayo, 
lies  a little  village,  geographically7  named 
Balia,  but  which,  from  its  abominations, 
(1  presume,)  has  been  most  scripturally 
and  appropriately  termed  Baal,  and  is 
better  known  amongst  the  people  under 
this  latter  appellation.  Here  I witnessed 
a continued  succession  of  the  most  dis- 
graceful scenes  of  irreligious  traffic  that 
wily  stratagem  could  invent.  The  pro- 
ceeds of  this  unhallowed  spot  of  super- 
stition are  supposed  to  amount  to  four 
hundred  pounds  annually,  which,  in 
addition  to  eight  hundred  a-year,  the 
average  income  of  the  parish,  must 
make  Baal  a desirable  object  to  the  ava- 
ricious aspirants  of  priestly7  emoluments. 
Before  I enter  into  a detailed  description 
of  this  seat  of  pagan  demonolatry,  it 
may  be  necessary  to  inform  my  readers, 
that  there  are  two  holiday’s  in  the  Ro- 
mish church,  one  called  the  Assumption, 
which,  according  to  Romish  phraseo- 
logy, means  the  taking  up  of  the  blessed 
Virgin  Mary  into  the  heavens,  and  the 
other  called  the  Nativity  of  the  blessed 
virgin ; but  both  days  are  better  known 
amongst  the  laity  under  the  titles  of  Big 
Lady7  Day  and  Little  Lady  Day.  The 
former  is  observed  on  the  15th  of  Au- 
gust, the  latter  upon  the  8th  of  Septem- 
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ber.  Upon  those  holidays,  as  also  upon 
the  day  previous  to  each  of  them,  thou- 
sands congregate  from  every  quarter  of 
Ireland  to  perform  stations,  or,  what  is 
the  same,  to  go  through  an  ordeal  of 
penance  at  Baal.  It  was  on  the  7th  of 
September,  the  day  previous  to  Little 
Lady  Day,  that  I,  accompanied  by  the 
Rev.  Messrs.  Atkinson,  Ellis,  and  Ha- 
milton, visited  this  emporium  of  wick- 
edness. To  follow  the  people  through 
all  the  absurdity  of  their  movements,  or 
to  delineate  in  true  colouring  the  glaring 
acts  of  priestly  rapacity  on  the  occasion, 
would  be  exceeding  the  limits  of  this 
pamphlet;  however,  this  much  I must 
say,  that  heathenism,  in  all  its  extrava- 
gancies, could  not  exceed  the  fanciful  or 
magic  evolutions  of  the  pilgrims,  nor 
could  Croesus,  with  all  his  cupidity, 
equal  the  sordid  covetousness  of  the 
clerical  impostors  at  Baal.  The  devo- 
tees at  this  heathenish  exhibition,  with 
their  heads  and  feet  uncovered,  com- 
menced the  first  part  of  their  station  by 
performing  seven  circuits  round  a rudely 
built  tower  dedicated  to  a saint,  and  re- 
peating at  each  circuit  a prescribed  form 
of  prayers.  This  part  of  the  ceremony 
was  performed  in  an  erect  position. 
They  next  traversed  upon  their  bare 
knees,  a path  strewed  with  small  stones, 
which  from  the  peculiarity  of  their  for- 
mation, seemed  to  have  been  particular- 
ly selected  for  the  more  dire  infliction 
of  punishment.  This  path  led  into  a 
church-yard,  where  a crucifix  was 
erected  on  a tombstone  and  guarded  by 
two  of  the  priest’s  men.  Each  deluded 
votary  was  here  obliged  to  make  a pe- 
cuniary exordium  of  the  penitential 
labours  by  paying  from  twopence  to 
sixpence  for  a kiss  of  the  cross.  The 
devotees  having  next  gone  through  seven 
rounds  of  the  church-yard,  either  in  a 
kneeling  or  standing  position  (according 
to  the  enormity  of  their  offences,  and 
the  penance  enjoined  by  their  confes- 
sors,) afterwards  proceeded  to  a well 
dedicated  to  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary, 
and  situated  within  a few  paces  of  the 
church-yai'd  wall.  The  well  is  of  a 
circular  form,  about  eight  feet  in  diame- 
ter, measuring  from  two  to  three  and  a 
half  in  depth,  and  is  supposed  to  possess 


the  peculiar  quality  of  attracting  to 
source  all  the  waters  of  the  adjaj 
holy  wells  which  are  now  dry, 
were  formerly  most  numerous  in 
part  of  the  country.  This  well  se 
as  another  apology  for  sacerdotal  e 
tions,  as  none  are  allowed  to  partak! 
its  medicinal  powers,  save  those  • 
pay  the  same  stipulated  sum  that  is 
quired  for  kissing  the  cross.  Here; 
decency  seems  discarded,  modesty  I 
her  blushes,  and  Lacedemonian  indi 
ence  takes  the  place  of  female  basl 
ness;  for  in  this  well,  both  sexes,  \ 
the  greater  portion  of  their  bodies  j 
covered,  promiscuously  mingle  toge' 
for  the  supposed  expiation  of  their  f 
and  thus  present  to  the  reflecting  mi 
scene  of  the  most  revolting  nature.  J 
of  the  deluded  beings,  upon  descem 
into  the  well,  take  three  sips  of  the 
ter  for  what  is  called  the  expulsioi 
Fairies,  and  also  as  a preserva 
against  present  as  well  as  future  co 
real  and  spiritual  diseases.  The  : 
part  of  the  pilgrim’s  ceremony  if 
turn  round  three  times  in  the  wel 
the  name  of  the  Father,  Son,  and  I 
Ghost,  and  after  some  other  magic 
lutions,  he  retires  from  the  unhallo 
grotto,  leaving  behind,  as  is  fooli: 
imagined,  all  past  sins  and  abom 
tions.  Should  a married  woman  p 
childless,  she  goes  to  Baal,  and  in 
performance  of  the  station,  collects  sc 
stones  out  of  the  church-yard  as  an 
tidote  against  barrenness,  or  as  a re 
rative.  of  lost  generation.  Amidst 
group  of  deluded  votaries  at  Baal,  I 
served  a decrepit  old  man,  whose 
dom  (as  facts  will  show,)  was  not  c 
mensurate  with  his  years,  and  wl 
singularity  of  gesture  and  heart-rent 
sighs  betrayed  every  mark  of  disco 
lation.  This  individual  was  pra] 
for  the  release  of  an  arm,  which, 
said,  (upon  my  questioning  him,) 
lost  in  the  days  of  his  profligacy, 
was  consigned,  as  he  after  dreamt 
purgatorial  torments,  on  account  of 
delinquencies  of  his  past  life.  F 
my  familiarity  with  his  prayers, 
looked  upon  me  as  one  of  his  own  ] 
suasion,  to  which  circumstance  I 
now  indebted  for  the  disclosure  of 
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perstitious  act.  In  the  hearing  of 
'iny  of  the  stationers,  I had  a long  in- 
i-view with  a priest  upon  the  enor- 
1 jity  of  such  practices;  but  other  mo- 
‘es  were  too  urgent  to  allow  the  Rev. 
intleman  to  be  convinced  of  the  error 
H such  abominations.  It  may  be  here 
Icessarv  to  remark,  that  during  the 
isjition  at  Baal,  some  water  is  blessed 
re-  a priest,  -for  which  the  people  are 
i arged  from  twopence  to  sixpence,  in 
1 oportion  to  the  size  of  the  bottle  they 
ding  to  receive  it.  The  poor  deluded 
Sxtims  are  also  charged  a similar  sum 

- r kissing  the  Romish  host,  exhibited 
If  a wooden  case. 

r s -The  last  day  of  Baal’s  festival  is 
sillied  the  Pattern  (that  is,  the  Patron) 

I y of  the  parish,  and,  as  it  is  consi- 
Ired  the  finale  of  the  scene,  a motley 

r rwd  assembles  from  all  quarters  of 
country  to  celebrate  the  mock  so- 
innity.  The  strolling  impostors  of 
'eh  adjacent  county,  the  mendicants 
Mose  deformity  of  body  or  disfigura- 
4n  of  countenance  might  be  most  cal- 
lated  to  attract  public  sympathy,  are 
regular  attendance.  Whiskey-tents 
and  erected  in  every  quarter.  Musi- 

II  ms  appear  in  all  directions.  The 
rrow  of  the  pilgrim  dies  amidst  the 

urularity  of  the  scene,  and  the  thoughts 
pi  past  penance  are  drowned  in  the  efiu- 
» ins  of  the  bottle.  Excess  of  crime 
•!  persedes  the  place  of  hypocritical 
M'tue,  and  the  morning  acts  of  the  de- 
ls tee’s  piety  are  generally  succeeded  by 
f eds  of  evening  criminality.  Here  the 
1 godly  sensualist  finds  a new  market 
? profligacy ; whilst  the  incautious 
male,  who,  beguiled  by  the  supposed 
til  iditionary  sanctity  of  the  place,  resorts 
5 the  unhallowed  spot,  and  returns  to 
r parental  home  with  no  other  reward 
rher  traditionary  visit,  than  thebroken- 
: arted  consciousness  of  her  having 
len  the  victim  of  seduction.  Crimes 

- come  more  numerous  on  these  occa- 
ins  than  others  ; for  the  mistaken  no- 
>n  exists  among  many  of  the  people, 
.hat  as  their  past  sins  are  forgiven,  they 
ay  the  more  easily  commence  a new 
ore,”  while  some  indulge  a most  dia- 
d ical  opinion  that  every  species  of  de- 
hvity  becomes  transformed  into  virtue 


Parishioners. 

durinc  the  stations  at  Baal.  Oh  ! Ro- 
manism,  Romanism,  the  mother  of  har- 
lots, the  fosterer  of  heathenism,  the 
abettor  of  crime  and  superstitions  ! when 
shall  your  delusions  upon  the  people 
cease,  or  when  shall  the  lucrative  ma- 
chinations of  a wily  priesthood,  yield 
before  the  benign  influence  of  the  Gos- 
pel ? 

In  the  province  of  Connaught,  there 
are  other  pecuniary  schemes  resorted  to 
by  the  priests,  that  are  no  less  novel  in 
their  invention,  than  they"  are  abomina- 
ble in  their  practice.  I have  known 
some  priests  along  the  sea  coasts  in  the 
county  of  Galway,  to  baptize  boats,  and 
to  charge  from  five  shillings  to  a pound 
for  the  baptism.  A resident  of  Balli- 
nakill,  near  Cliffden,  will  serve  as  an 
illustration  of  the  justice  of  my  remark. 
A deluded  man  there  still  retains  a boat 
which  was  baptized  by  a priest,  and 
named  Francis,  because  the  owner  be- 
longed to  the  Franciscan  ordex-.  The 
blessing  of  fishing-nets  serves  as  apother 
source  of  emolument  to  the  priests  in 
this  part  of  the  country.  The  priest 
charges  from  2s.  6d.  to  10s.  for  the  per- 
formance of  the  ceremony.  The  bless- 
ing of  water  for  the  destruction  of  cater- 
pillars is  another  of  the  ordinary  means 
resorted  to  there,  for  the  increase  of  ec- 
clesiastical revenue.  The  soil  along 
the  coast  of  Galway  seems  most  conge- 
nial to  the  growth  of  caterpillars.  The 
priests,  turning  this  occui-rence  of  nature 
to  their  own  advantage,  bless  water  for 
the  destruction  of  the  infectious  progeny. 
During  the  ceremony  of  the  benedic- 
tion, the  priest  throws  into  the  water 
some  corrosive  sublimate,  which  be- 
comes fatal  to  the  caterpillar  tribe.  By 
the  dii-ections  of  the  priest,  the  water  is 
sprinkled  in  the  name  of  the  Father, 
Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  over  the  little 
vegetable  world  in  the  poor  man’s  gar- 
den ; whilst  the  death  of  the  insects, 
which  should  naturally  ensue  from  the 
physical  qualities  of  the  destructive  in- 
gredient, is  totally  ascribed  to  the  mira- 
culous interference  of  the  blessed  priest. 

The  most  exorbitant  demands  are 
made  here  by  the  priests  for  the  bless- 
ing  of  gospels  and  scapulars.  But  it 
may  be  necessary  to  inform  some  of  my 
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readers  what  gospels  and  scapulars 
mean.  A gospel  is  a small  piece  of 
paper  having  a part  of  the  gospel  of  St. 
John  written  or  printed  on  it,  and  en- 
closed within  a small  portion  of  leather, 
and  suspended  round  the  neck.  It  is 
supposed  to  serve  children  as  a preven- 
tive against  fairies,  ghosts,  hobgoblins, 
nightmares,  starting  in  sleep,  and  the 
other  casualties  incident  to  youthful  life. 
For  each  such  emblem  of  superstition, 
I have  known  some  priests  to  -charge 
two  shillings.  A scapular  is  a small 
piece  of  brown  cloth,  of  a quadrangular 
form,  having  the  figure  of  a cross  upon 
each  side,  with  the  words  I.  H.  S.  in- 
scribed; which  means  Jesus  Hominum 
Salvator,  that  is,  Jesus  the  Saviour  of 
mankind.  To  this  superstitious  badge 
the  most  extraordinary  effects  are  as- 
cribed ; it  is  supposed  to  save  those  that 
wTear  it  from  fire  and  water.  Thirteen 
pence  is  the  sum  required  by  the  priest 
for  blessing  each  article  of  this  monkish 
traffic.  Before  I conclude  my  observa- 
tions 6n  the  priests  of  Connaught,  it 
may  be  necessary  to  remark,  that  1 
have  known  a priest  near  Cliffden,  to 
have  seized  upon  a poor  man’s  fishing 
nets,  for  the  blessing  money,  and  not  to 
part  with  them  until  released  by  money 
borrowed  by  the  owner  of  the  nets  from 
the  Marquis  of  Sligo’s  agent.  The 
above  statements  form  only  a partial  de- 
tail of  the  many  superstitious  practices 
encouraged  by  the  priests,  for  the  more 
convenient  imposition  of  their  exorbitant 
exactions  on  the  people. 

THE  MIRACLE-WORKING  PRIESTS. 

The  supposed  working  of  miraculous 
cures  is  another  iniquitous  custom  more 
frequently  resorted  to  by  some  of  the 
priests  in  Connaught,  than  by  those  in 
any  other  part  of  Ireland.  It  is  neces- 
sary here  to  make  an  observation, 
which,  though  seemingly  extraordinary 
in  its  nature,  is  no  less  true  as  to  fact. 
It  is  this, — the  more  profligate  a priest 
becomes,  the  more  qualified  is  he  es- 
teemed by  the  people  for  the  perform- 
ance of  miracles ; so  that  we  have  here 
the  heterogeneous  principles  of  profliga- 
cy and  sanctity,  coalescing  in  a very 
peculiar  manner  with  each  other.  The 
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priest  who  has  been  suspended,  or  i< 
graded  by  his  bishop  for  notorious 
morality,  or  extraordinary  habi  i 
drunkenness,  is  always  certain  of  j 
posing  upon  the  credulity  of  the  peo 
and  preserving  an  independent  subs 
ence  for  himself,  by  resorting  to  the 
tablishment  of  a miracle-shop.  Is 
the  truth  of  my  observation  confirn 
by  experience?  Where  is  the  dioc 
in  this  country  but  exhibits  such  scei 
of  profligate  imposition?  I am  sorr\ 
say  that  some  of  our  nominal  Pro 
tants  seem  to  credit  the  pretended  m: 
culous  power,  or  rather  the  diaboli 
machination  of  these  unholy  imposto 
for  among  some  instances  of  such  sup 
stitious  belief  - as  have  reached  my  o 
knowledge,  I know  that  a Protestant, 
army  agent  in  Dublin,  paid  to  a s 
pended  priest  near  Ballinasloe,  twei 
pounds  to  have  his  son  cured  of  epiL 
sy.  The  youth  was  but  once  subjec: 
to  the  priestly  spell ; for  before  the  ; 
riod  of  the  second  visit  arrived,  the  ch 
died,  leaving  an  awful  lesson  to  that 
rental  blindness,  which,  yielding  to  t 
demoniac  suggestion  of  Satan,  wo> 
barter  a child’s  eternal  soul  for  a si 
posed  ?elaxation  from  bodily  and  te 
porary  pain.  An  anecdote  of  most  i 
doubted  authority,  is  recorded  of  t 
miracle-working  priest  near  BallinasL 
On  returning  from  one  of  his  nigh 
entertainments,  he  fell  off  his  horse  a 
broke  two  of  his  ribs.  A doctor  fr< 
Ballinasloe  who  was  sent  for,  shrewi 
remarked  when  he  arrived,  “Well,  I 
ther  C.,  why  is  it  that  you,  who  are 
far-famed  a miracle-worker,  cannot  nc 
cure  yourself?”  “Oh  !”  said  the  prie 
“it  requires  your  medical  aid  first 
regulate  my  ribs,  and  then  mine  oi 
miraculous  power  will  effect  th> 
union.”  Oh,  dreadful  hypocrisy ! C 
vile,  vile  deception  ! when  shall  su 
impostors  as  these  cease  to  paralyze  t 
vulgar  mind,  or  sway  the  character 
professing  Christians? 

The  cures  supposed  to  have  been  n 
raculously  wrought  by  the  priests  m 
be  variously  accounted  for.  Some 
them  may  be  attributed  to  the  medii 
skill  of  such  of  the  priests,  as,  in  ord 
to  extend  the  empire  of  their  demi-g 
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ntrol  over  the  ignorant,  lose  no  pains 
acquiring  from  old  books  or  strolling 
lacks,  certain  remedies,  which,  when 
plied  to  diseases  that  may  have  baf- 
:d  all  surgical  or  physical  knowledge, 
ry  often  prove  effectual.  Others  may 
at  ascribed  to  the  happy  tact  of  the 
i iest  working  upon  the  patient’s  ima- 
6n  tation,  so  as  to  make  fancy  supply 
itj  3 place  of  remedy.  With  regard  to 
a a success  of  other  cures,  I have  no 
rn  sitation  in  asserting,  that  many  of 
'm  3tn  should  be  attributed  to  diabolical 
a ervention,  although  they  are  frequent- 
: ascribed  to  the  sanctimonious  inter- 
5lc  ence  of  the  profligate  priest. 

SCENES  AT  CLONMACNOISE. 

iat  As  the  exposure  of  that  species  of  su- 
i rstition,  which  originated  from  lucra- 
e motives  among  the  priests,  has  been 
oil  t principal  object  in  this  part  of  my 
nphlet,  I shall  now  refer  to  a few 
ter  heathenish  practices,  formerly  re- 
nmended  by  the  Romish  clergy,  and 
vv  observed  by  the  people  in  the  per- 
mance  of  stations  at  the  Abbey  of 
onmacnoise.  This  place,  like  Baal, 
i iy  be  justly  termed  another  seat  of 
i gan  demonolatry.  Clonmacnoise, 
lich  lies  eight  miles  south  of  Athlone, 
I on  the  borders  of  Connaught,  is 
uated  in  the  barony  of  Garrycastle,  in 
i King’s  county,  and  on  the  banks  of 
! Shannon.  In  former  times,  Clon- 
cnoise  was  called  the  centre  church, 
m its  having  been  considered  the  cen- 
of  Ireland.  In  modern  days,  it  is 
rerally  termed  the  seven  churches, 
iich  appellation  is  quite  foreign  to  the 
liquity  of  the  place;  for  nine  churches, 
I addition  to  the  cathedral,  were  for- 
■•rly  erected  here  by  the  petty  kings 
■ the  adjacent  country;  so  that  the  title 
■the  ten,  rather  than  the  seven  churches, 
1'uld  be  a more  proper  term  for  the 
I bey  of  Clonmacnoise.  The  monas- 
■y  of  Clonmacnoise  was  founded  by 
i>  Kieran,  its  patron  saint,  in  the  year 

!<8,  and  was  afterwards  converted  into 
p cathedral.  The  church-yard  is  re- 
jirkable  for  being  the  burial  place  of 
I'derick  O’Connor,  king  of  Ireland, 
'io  was  interred  there  in  the  year 
4 


1198.  The  ruins  of  the  churches  lie 
near  the  centre  of  the  church-yard. 

As  I entered  the  church-yard  by  the 
southern  gate,  my  attention  was  first 
directed  to  two  large  stone  crosses, 
which  stand  within  a short  space  from 
the  entrance.  To  the  largest,  which  is 
about  fifteen  feet  in  height,  and  of  pro- 
portionate dimensions  in  thickness,  the 
most  superstitious  powers  are  ascribed. 
Any  man  who  may  be  found  capable  of 
spanning  this  large  cross,  so  as  to  make 
his  fingers  meet  on  the  opposite  side,  is 
supposed  to  possess  the  extraordinary 
privilege  of  giving  safe  deliverance  to 
women  in  the  hours  of  childbirth.  The 
imaginary  virtue  of  the  novel  accouchier 
consists  in  his  spanning  the  woman  at 
the  time  of  her  pains,  and  giving  her 
three  shakes  in  the  bed,  in  the  name  of 
the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost.  I 
have  known  many  cases,  where  these 
self-constituted  followers  of  Esculapius 
were  sent  for  from  the  most  distant 
places,  to  the  great  annoyance  of  our 
regularly  constituted  physicians.  Ano- 
ther extraordinary  virtue  is  supposed  to 
be  connected  with  the  large  cross.  It 
is  thought  that  every  female  who  ties 
a black  ribbon  round  the  body  of  the 
cross,  and  afterwards  encircles  herself 
with  it  in  the  time  of  her  pregnancy, 
will  be  safely  delivered.  Any  person 
visiting  the  stations  held  at  Clonmac- 
noise on  the  8th  and  9th  of  September, 
as  also  upon  Good  Friday,  could  see 
groups  of  women  assembling  from  va- 
rious parts  of  Ireland,  to  engage  in  those 
heathenish  and  diabolical  practices.  The 
miraculous  power  of  curing  lumbago,  or 
pain  in  the  back,  is  ascribed  to  a stone 
a few  yards  from  the  large  cross.  This 
stone  is  annually  decreasing  by  the  fric- 
tion of  the  many  applicants  whose  backs 
are  most  cruelly  pressed  against  the  su- 
perstitious emblem,  in  expectation  of 
receiving  a remedy.  In  the  centre  of 
the  church-yard  lies  St.  Kieran’s  grave. 
The  clay  of  this  grave  is  supposed  to 
possess  the  most  wonderful  sanative 
powers,  such  as  that  of  curing  head- 
aches, sore  eyes,  or,  in  fact,  every  dis- 
ease to  which  it  may  be  applied.  It  is 
also  purchased  as  an  antidote  against 
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fire,  pestilence,  and  famine.  The  poor 
deluded  people  pay  from  a half-penny 
to  twopence  for  a small  quantity  of  this 
clay.  On  the  confines  of  the  church- 
yard stand  two  towers  of  the  most  ex- 
quisite architecture;  the  one  called  Ma- 
carthy’s,  and  the  other  O’Roorke’s 
tower.  In  the  interior  of  Macarthy’s, 
and  about  four  feet  from  the  surface  of 
the  earth,  a vacancy  in  the  wall  is  im- 
mediately observable  to  the  visiter, 
where  a curiously  wrought  stone  is  de- 
posited, to  which  much  efficacy  is  su- 
perstitiously  attributed.  This  stone  is 
of  a circular  form,  about  twelve  inches 
in  diameter,  with  carved  lines  diverging 
from  the  centre,  in  representation  of  the 
sun  with  its  rays.  Should  any  person 
be  anxious  to  receive  either  present 
ease  from  a tooth-ache,  or  an  antidote 
against  such  an  ailment,  it  is  supersti- 
tiously  supposed,  that  by  introducing 
the  forefinger  into  a hole  in  the  middle 
of  the  stone,  and  applying  its  moisture 
to  the  teeth,  an  effectual  remedy  is  im- 
mediately obtained.  For  the  kissing  of 
a cross  near  St.  Kieran’s  grave,  the  de- 
votees pay  from  a penny  to  twopence, 
to  two  hermits,  who,  during  the  time  of 
the  station,  were  alternately  drunk  and 
sober:  whilst  the  one  was  drunk,  the 
other  watched  and  received  payment 
until  his  companion  awoke  to  relieve 
him  from  duty. 

At  a few  perches  from  the  church- 
yard in  the  Athlone  direction,  a large 
stone  is  to  be  seen,  which  may  be  justly 
termed  a monument  of  awful  supersti- 
tion. This  stone  has  two  cavities 
which  haggish  tradition  says,  were 
formed  by  St.  Kieran’s  cow,  when  she 
fell  upon  her  knees  to  curse  the  prince 
that  was  sending  her  to  pound.  The 
old  inhabitants  in  this  part  of  the  coun- 
try told  me,  that  within  their  own  me- 
mory the  holes  in  the  rock  were  much 
enlarged,  owing  to  the  number  of  the 
annual  devotees. 

The  supposed  virtue  of  the  heathen- 
ish rite  consists  in  the  patient  turning  the 
head  nine  times  in  each  of  the  cavities, 
and  repeating  a certain  form  of  prayers. 
A tragical  circumstance  very  nearly  oc- 
curred at  this  place  a few  years  ago. 
An  incautious  young  lady,  observing 


three  men  standing  at  the  rock,  w i 
their  heads  and  feet  uncovered,  aslti 
what  they  were  waiting  for.  They  ;| 
swered  “for  Cathaleen  Bour.”  [Catll 
leen  Bour  means  deaf  Catty.  She  w| 
the  directress  of  the  stations.] 
said  the  lady,  I can  direct  you  how  yi 
are  to  perform  this  part  of  the  static B 
Let  you  sit  down  in  these  cavities,  al 
turn  each  other  round  nine  times,  a 3 
you  shall  then  be  released  from  ycl 
pains.  The  poor  deluded  creatu  I 
were  acting  in  strict  accordance  with  I J 
directions,  and  turning  themselves  in  tl 
cavities  which  were  then  filled  wl 
water,  when  Cathaleen  Bour,  who  v| 
at  this  time  coming  from  the  churil 
yard,  observed  the  profanation,  and  il 
mediately  called  upon  the  people  of  l| 
Pattern  to  sacrifice  the  vagabonds,  I 
she  designated  them.  It  was  with  ;| 
greatest  difficulty,  and  after  many  I 
lemn  protestations  of  their  unconscicl 
disrespect  to  the  holy  spot,  that  l| 
three  men  escaped  from  a cruel  deal! 
whilst  the  lady  would,  in  all  probabili  I 
have  forfeited  her  life  for  the  rashml 
of  her  directions,  had  not  immedil 
flight  effected  her  escape. 

In  another  recess  of  this  scene  of  ic  1 
latry,  the  visiter’s  attention  is  direcl 
to  a rock,  called  the  returning  stoil 
Should  an  individual  repeat  round  t l 
rock  the  prescribed  number  of  prayel 
imploring  at  the  same  time  St.  Kiera  l 
benediction,  it  is  most  firmly  believJ 
that,  no  matter  how  perilous  the  jl 
grim’s  voyage  may  be,  or  how  dist:  N 
the  place  of  his  destination,  a safe  retil 
will  be  the  necessary  consequent 
Connected  with  one  of  the  ruins,  is 
Kieran’s  black  cellar,  where  a penitel 
by  sleeping  a night,  is  supposed  to  <1 
tain  a most  effectual  cure  for  epilepfl 
It  would  be  no  wonder  indeed,  that  ia 
nightly  horrors  of  this  deserted  rifl 
should  cause  the  return  of  those  fuifl 
tions,  the  obstruction  of  which  mr 
have  occasioned  the  direful  malady,  a 

Such  is  a brief  detail  of  the  lead 
superstitions  at  Clonmacnoise.  I wo'8 
implore  of  you,  my  dear  friends, J 
open  your  eyes  upon  the  enormity  |t 
such  practices.  Satan  is  the  orig'» 
heathenism  the  abettor,  and  the  luc* 
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, ve  motives  of  designing'  men  are  the 
istigators  of  such  excesses.  They  are 
fences  against  God;  they  are  an  abo- 
lination  in  the  sight  of  Him  who  is  the 
ithor  of  salvation  to  both  soul  and  body, 
'urn,  then,  your  attention  to  the  Scrip- 
ires,  from  whence  the  waters  of  life  are 
i be  drawn ; those  Scriptures  “ which 
.s  St.  Paul  says  in  his  2d  epistle  to 
imothy,  the  3d  ch.  15,  16,  17  ver.) 
•e  able  to  make  you  wise  unto  salva- 
an,  through  faith  which  is  in  Christ 
;sus ; for  all  Scripture  is  given  by  in- 
liration  of  God,  and  is  profitable  for 
rctrine,  for  reproof,  for  correction,  for 
struction  in  righteousness,  that  the 
an  of  God  may  be  perfect  and  tho- 
iughly  furnished  unto  all  good  works.” 

PART  II. 

ON  AURICULAR  CONFESSION. 

Auricular  Confession,  like  many  other 
perstitious  innovations  and  novelties 
the  Romish  church,  was  originally 
traduced  for  the  debasement  of  the 
’.ople,  and  the  aggrandizement  of 
ealth  and  influence  of  the  priests.  By 
is  political  master-key,  the  priest  opens 
e breasts  of  the  rich,  as  well  as  nn- 
cks  the  hearts  of  the  poor,  and  pries 
to  every  man’s  inclination  and  inte- 
st as  it  suits  his  Reverence’s  advan- 
ce. Confession  unstrings  the  father’s 
irse,  and  pilfers  the  mother’s  pocket ; 
makes  an  effectual  appeal  to  the  re- 
urces  of  the  professors  of  Romanism, 
is  a great  machine  by  which  each 
)mish  clergyman  moves  his  followers 
his  pleasure.  Who  could  disoblige 
3 individual  that  was  made  privy  to 
s wickedness?  A reference  to  the 
;toric  page  will  prove  confession  to 
ve  been,  in  many  instances,  most 
ngerous  to  the  state,  whilst  mine  own 
perience  confirms  me  in  the  opinion, 
it  in  all  cases  it  is  subversive  of  the 
tding  principles  of  Christianity;  for  it 
ts  as  an  incentive,  rather  than  an  an- 
i ote,  to  spiritual  disorder;  it  esta- 
r'shes  rather  than  eradicates  the  root 
ubstitutes  the  fatal  consc- 
iences of  a mock  sorrow  or  penance, 
1 ; place  of  the  heaven-born  gift  of  true 
wentance.  And  now,  my  dear  friends, 


Parishioners. 

when  I enter  upon  the  exposure  of  the 
soul-destroying  doctrine  of  confession, 
do  not  imagine  that  I intend  revealing 
crime  in  such  terms  as  to  make  the  per- 
petrators known ; no,  for  as  many  have 
made  me  the  repository  of  their  secrets-, 

I consider  that  in  this  respect  a princi- 
ple of  honour  should  bind  me  to  a pro- 
found and  inviolable  silence.  Neither 
names  nor  leading  particulars  shall  I 
ever  disclose.  But,  howeyer,  I claim 
the  privilege,  established  by  the  daily 
practice  of  your  priests,  of  adverting  in 
a general  way  to  crime,  without  afford- 
ing the  slightest  ground  for  the  detection 
of  its  author.  And  here  it  may  be  ne- 
cessary to  refer  to  an  opinion  very  pre- 
valent amongst  you,  which  is, — that 
your  priests  do  not,  out  of  confession, 
remember  any  of  the  crimes  you  con- 
fess. My  friends,  this  is  the  grossest 
imposition  that  could  be  practised  upon 
your  credulity.  Nafture  itself  spurns 
the  notion,  and  proclaims  the  impossi- 
bility of  its  truth';  whilst  priestly  expe- 
rience must  tacitly  acknowledge  its  evi- 
dent falsehood.  The  greater  the  crimes 
are  that  you  confess,  the  more  lively  is 
the  impression  on  the  mind  of  the  priest; 
so  that  whether  he  meets  you  in  private 
or  in  public,  the  first  reminiscence  on 
his  memory  is  the  recollection  of  your 
faults.  Where  is  the  Romish  clergy- 
man that  dares  deny  the  truth  of  these 
observations?  In  all  my  intercourse 
with  the  priests,  I never  met  one  to 
deny  the  fact,  that  the  penitent’s  pre- 
sence had  always  recalled  to  the  priest’s 
mind  the  declaration  of  guilt  at  the  con- 
fessional. ’ 

THE  MURDEROUS  EFFECTS  OF  THE  CON- 
FESSIONAL. 

During  the  last  three  years  I dis- 
charged the  duty  of  a Romish  clergy- 
man, my  heart  often  shuddered  at  the 
idea  of  entering  the  confessional.  The 
thoughts  of  the  many  crimes  I had  to 
hear — the  growing  doubt  upon  my  mind 
that  confession  was  an  erroneous  doc- 
trine— that  it  tended  more  to  harden 
than  reclaim  the  heart,  and  that  through 
it  I should  be  rendered  instrumental  in 
ministering  destruction  to  your  soul, 
were  awful  considerations  to  me  in  the 
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hours  of  my  reflection.  The  recitals  of 
the  murderous  acts  I had  often  heard 
through  this  iniquitous  tribunal,  had 
cost  me  many  a restless  night,  and  are 
still  fixed  with  horror  upon  my  memo- 
ry. But,  my  friends,  the  most  awful  of 
all  considerations  is  this,  that  through 
the  confessional  I had  been  frequently 
apprized  of  intended  assassinations  and 
most  diabolical  conspiracies,  and  still 
from  the  ungodly  injunctions  of  secrecy 
in  the  Romish  creed,  lest,  as  Peter  Dens 
says,  the  confessional  should  become 
odious,  I dared  not  give  the  slightest  in- 
timation to  the  marked-out  victims  of 
slaughter.  But  though  my  heart  now 
trembles  at  my  recollection  of  the  mur- 
derous acts,  still  duty  obliges  me  to  pro- 
ceed, and  enumerate  one  or  two  in- 
stances of  the  cases  alluded  to. 

The  first  is  the  case  of  a person  who 
was  barbarously  murdered,  and  with 
whose  intended  assassination  I became 
acquainted  at  confession.  One  of  the 
five  conspirators,  (all  of  whom  were 
sworn  to  commit  the  horrid  deed,) 
broached  to  me  the  bloody  conspiracy 
in  the  confessional.  I implored  him  to 
desist  from  his  intention  of  becoming  an 
accomplice  to  so  diabolical  a design. 
But,  alas ! all  advice  was  useless ; no 
dissuasion  could  prevail,  his  determina- 
tion was  fixed — and  his  only  reason  for 
having  disclosed  the  awful  machination 
to  his  confessor,  seemed  to  have  origi- 
nated from  a hope,  that  his  wicked  de^ 
sign  would  be  hallowed  by  his  previous 
acknowledgment  of  it  to  his  priest. 
Finding  all  my  remonstrance  unavail- 
ing, I then  recurred  to  stratagem.  I 
earnestly  besought  of  him  to  mention 
the  circumstance  to  me  out  of  the  con- 
fessional, in  order  that  I might  apprize 
the  intended  victim  of  his  danger,  or 
caution  the  conspirators  against  the 
committal  of  so  inhuman  a deed.  But 
here  ingenuity  itself  failed  in  arresting 
the  career  of  his  satanic  obstinacy. 
The  conspirator’s  illegal  oath,  and  his 
apprehension  of  himself  becoming  the 
victim  of  brutal  assassination,  should  he 
be  known  as  the  revealer  of  the  conspi- 
racy, rendered  him  inflexible  to  my  en- 
treaties; and  awful  to  relate — yes,  aw- 
ful, and  the  hand  that  now  pens  it  shud- 


ders at  the  record  it  makes — a pcv 
inoffensive  man,  the  victim  of  slaugh  \ 
died  a most  cruel  death  by  the  hand  i 
ruthless  assassins.  Oh,  my  dear  P • 
testant  countrymen,  you  will  now  ns* 
rally  ask,  whether  am  I,  or  the  perpe  j 
tors  of  the  bloody  deed,  most  to  be  c I 
sured?  I who  knew  the  murderers  and  • 
murdered  previous  to  the  act, — I who  1 B 
met  the  intended  victim  of  slaughteil 
the  public  streets  but  a short  time  an  tel 
dent  to  his  death.  But,  my  friends,  I 
prejudices  of  my  early  life  in  favouil 
the  doctrine  of  auricular  confessil 
and  the  influence  of  subsequent  edul 
tion,  instilling  into  my  mind  the  invicj 
bility  of  that  iniquitous  tribunal,  m| 
plead  before  my  God  and  the  public,! 
my  only  apology  for  the  conceal  men  I 
the  diabolical  conspiracy.  And  n 
you,  Romish  priests,  I ask  you,  co 
the  Lord  Jesus  institute  a doctrine 
monstrous  in  its  practice,  and  so  subv 
sive  of  the  principles  of  humanity  ?- 
doctrine  that  beholds  the  dagger  poin 
at  the  human  heart,  but  hushes  1 
warning  voice  that  would  apprize  i 
devoted  victim  of  his  danger? — I m 
now  proceed  with  the  recital  of  anotl 
case  more  revolting  to  humanity  tl 
even  the  former  one.  It  is  that  of  a ! 
male  administering  poison  to  her  pare 
Her  first  attempt  at  parricide  proved 
effectual,  owing  to  an  immediate  reii 
ing  that  seized  the  parent  after  taki 
the  draught.  The  perpetrator  of  t 
foul  deed  afterward  came  to  confess] 
and  acknowledged  her  guilt,  butcircui 
stances  proved  that  she  only  sought 
priestly  absolution  to  ease  her  mind  ai 
prepare  her  for  a speedy  repetition 
the  heinous  crime.  Again  she  attemp 
the  act,  and  it  proved  successful.  I v! 
called  on  to  attend  the  dying  pare 
The  unnatural  throes  and  convuls 
agonies  of  the  unfortunate  man,  co 
vinced  me  that  the  disease  was  of 
ordinary  nature.  The  previous  conf 
sion  of  his  daughter,  who  at  this  ti 
made  her  appearance,  rushed  uponi? 
mind,  and  suggested  that  the  parent  va 
a second  time  poisoued.  From  wh;  t 
had  known  through  the  confessional! 
could  not  even  hint  at  the  proprietyife 
sending  for  medical  attendance ; for  3 
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lomish  doctrine  impressed  an  inviola- 
te secrecy  upon  my  lips,  and  prevented 
ly  giving  the  slightest  intimation  of  the 
fiialftdy ; whilst  the  poor  parent,  uncon- 
scious of  the  cause  of  his  death,  died  in 
te  most  excruciating  agonies  of  which 

Iumanity  can  form  a conception.  Oh, 
lonstrous  system  of  confession  ! Will 
ou  dare  any  longer  to  ascribe  your  ori- 
in  to  the  Great  Eternal,  and  thus  affix 
; ) nature’s  God  the  blasphemy  of  your 
;nets?  Oh,  thou  iniquitous  tribunal! 
tou  cloaker  of  crimes — thou  abettor 
,,f  wickedness,  thou  brutal  murderer! 

>Ji  . child  attempts  the  most  diabolical  act 
,tj  gainst  a parent,  but  thou,  by  presuming 
j ) erase  the  past  transgressions,  only 
it,  ncouragest  to  a repetition  of  the  crime, 
ej . parent  suffers  the  most  agonizing  tor- 
. tres,  and  dies  in  the  most  excruciating 
0 ains,  from  poison  administered  by  an 
jot  nnatural  daughter,  but  thou,  polluted 
jbi  ibunal,  wilt  not  allow  the  priest  ac- 
uainted  with  the  circumstance  to  dis- 
oii  lose  the  cause  of  this  heart-rending 
eath.  Oh,  my  Roman  Catholic  coun- 
ymen,  why  not  awaken  from  your 
u athargic  slumbers — why  not  arise  from 
re  mystic  spells  that  bind  you,  and  cast 
ff  that  unnatural  yoke  which  would 
are  to  unite  your  God  in  an  unholy 
lliance  with  such  monkish  blasphemy  ? 
Should  any  unacquainted  with  Roman- 
ism question  the  veracity  of  these  state- 
rents,  let  him  consult  history,  and  he 
pill  find  many  similar  facts.  Did  not 
Ire  Romish  priest,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Gar- 
et,  the  provincial  of  the  Jesuits,  justify 
lis  concealment  of  the  gunpowder  plot, 
n the  pretext  of  its  being  revealed  to 
dm  at  confession?  Did  not  Father 
VAubigny,  the  French  Jesuit,  put  for- 
vard  a similar  plea  of  justification  for 
oncealment,  when  the  assassin  Ravail- 
lac,  (that  stabbed  Henry  the  IV.)  in 
.610,  acknowledged  to  him  in  the  con- 
fessional, his  plan  of  regicidal  murder? 
But  why  need  I refer  to  such  circum- 
stances, as  every  priest  who  has  acted 
n the  capacity  of  a confessor,  must  ad- 
nit  the  fact  of  similar  cases  frequently 
coming  before  him  at  the  confessional. 

That  I may  be  the  more  easily  under- 
stood in  treating  of  auricular  or  private 
;onfession,  I will  divide  the  subject  into 


four  parts.  In  the  first  part  I will  point 
out  (with  the  blessing  of  God,)  the  evil 
tendency  of  this  soul-killing  doctrine 
amongst  the  people.  In  the  second 
place,  I will  showT  that  it  is  the  cause  of 
universal  demoralization  amongst  the 
priesthood.  In  the  third  part,  I will 
prove  it  to  be  of  comparatively  modern 
introduction  in  the  Romish  Church,  that 
it  originated  from  money-making  prin- 
ciples, and  was  enforced  for  the  esta- 
blishment of  priestly  supremacy  over 
the  human  mind.  And  lastly,  I will 
show  that  it  is  perfectly  unscriptural. 
But  before  I enter  upon  these  pro'ofs,  it 
may  be  necessary  to  explain  to  some  of 
my  readers  where,  and  how,  Roman 
Catholics  make  their  confession  to  a 
priest. 

In  country  places,  confessions  are 
held  by  the  priests  either  in  their  own 
private  rooms,  or  in  secluded  apart- 
ments at  station-houses.*  The  ordi- 
nary place  in  cities  for  holding  confes- 
sion, is  a chapel.  In  the  city  of  Dub- 
lin, at  no  distant  period,  private  rooms 
were  most  frequently  resorted  to  by  the 
priests,  for  the  discharge  of  this  cere- 
mony; however-,  owing  to  the  many 
gross  and  flagrant  abuses  that  characte- 
rized this  species  of  confession,  Dr. 
Murray,  the  present  Romish  archbishop 
of  this  city,  was  compelled,  from  noto- 
riety of  the  crimes,  to  enact  a statute, 
ordering  his  clergy,  under  pqin  of  sus- 
pension, to  have  confessions  in  a chapel. 
The  enactment  of  this  order,  though  of 
very  modern  date,  has  seemingly  be- 
come obsolete;  for  all  the  priests  of 
Dublin  have  again  fallen  into  the  old 
habit  of  confessing  ladies  in  their  rooms. 

The  place  for  confessing  in  a chapel 
is  a small  quadrangular  box,  of  such 
dimensions  as  to  allow  the  priest  to  sit 
in  an  erect  posture.  Upon  both  the 
right  and  left  hand  side  of  the  box,  is  a 
small  aperture,  capable  of  admitting  the 
face  of  the  penitent.  Through  this 
opening  the  sinner  commences  confes- 
sion to  the  priest,  first  by  blessing,  then 
repeating  a form  of  confession  to  Al- 
mighty God,  to  the  Blessed  Virgin,  and 

* Station-houses  are  the  farmers’  houses, 
where  the  priest  of  each  respective  parish 
holds  confession  twice  a-year. 
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the  saints,  and  afterwards  telling  his 
sins,  at  first  enumerating  what  is  called 
the  mortal  sins,  and  next  proceeding  to 
the  recital  of  his  venial  sins.  The  con- 
fession being  concluded,  the  priest  pro- 
nounces the  absolution.  Such  is  the 
plan  of  confession  amongst  Roman  Ca- 
tholics. But  I shall  now  refer  to  the 
proof  of  my  first  assertion,  that  auricu- 
lar or  private  confession  is  of  demora- 
lizing tendency  amongst  the  people. 

My  friends,  when  you  go  to  confes- 
sion, and  there  manifest  the  slightest 
sorrow,  even  for  your  most  heinous 
crimes,  do  you  not  return  to  your 
homes,  after  you  obtain  the  absolution 
of  the  priest,  with  this  soul-killing  prin- 
ciple in  your  hearts,  that  you  are  as 
free  from  guilt  as  the  child  unborn,  and 
that  you  are  pardoned,  not  only  the  sins 
of  your  last  confession,  but  also  the  sins 
of  your  entire  life  ? Having  obtained  the 
supposed  pardon  of  the  priest,  have  you 
not  been  careless  as  to  the  sins  of  your 
past  life,  and  has  not  this  carelessness 
allured  you  into  the  repetition  of  old 
crimes,  and  a commission  of  new  ones? 
When  you  were  planning  and  after- 
wards perpetrating  the  most  diabolical 
acts,  have  you  not  often  consoled  your- 
selves with  this  reflection,  that  you 
would  go  to  the  priest,  and  obtain  par- 
don for  your  sins  ? Y our  own  conscious- 
ness of  the  trutli  of  these  allusions,  com- 
mon reason  itself,  and  the  practical  ex- 
perience of  every  priest,  must  give 
assent  to  the  justice  of  my  remarks.  I 
know  that  some  Roman  Catholics  would 
say,  has  not  the  confessional  been  often 
made  the  medium  for  the  reparation  of 
character,  and  the  restitution  of  proper- 
ty? Such  restitution  has  sometimes  oc- 
curred, and  when  of  any  importance, 
has  been  always  ostentatiously  dis- 
played in  the  public  prints,  but  you 
know  that  it  is  only  an  instance  out  of 
a thousand  where  such  restitution  is 
made.  And  now  let  me  ask,  what 
little  reflection  on  your  part  must  allow, 
have  you  not  often  committed  injuries 
upon  persons  and  properties,  which  you 
never  would  have  contemplated,  were  it 
not  through  a hope  of  obtaining  pardon 
at  the  confessional  ? How  many  of  you, 
through  a hope  of  obtaining  priestly  ab- 


solution, have  been  induced  to  comr 
the  most  flagrant  perjuries  in  courts 
many,  after  having 


i 
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1 
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justice  ? 

ceived  the  supposed  absolution  of 
priest  for  the  actual  perpetration  of  U 
crimes  that  led  them  to  an  ignominio 
death,  have  come  forth  to  the  place 
execution,  with  this  equivocating  pi 
testation  on  their  lips,  that  they  we 
going  to  die  as  innocent  of  the  crii 
laid  to  their  charge  as  the  child  unbor 
Is  it  not  therefore  blasphemous  to  assi 
that  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  would  ins; 
tute  auricular  or  private  confessic 
which  facilitates  the  way  to  the  coi 
mission  of  crime,  and  instigates  ma 
to  the  perpetration  of  the  most  diabc 
cal  acts  ? 

I now  come  to  the  second  part  of  n 
subject,  that  is, 


THE  DEMORALIZATION  OF  THE  KOMI 
PRIESTHOOD  BY  MEANS  OF  THE  CO 
FESSIONAL. 


There  is  not  a Romish  priest  extai 
who  has  acted  in  the  capacity  of  a co 
fessor,  but  must  admit  the  truth  of 
observation,  that  eacli  day’s  confessio 
had  been  the  continued  causes  of  u 
chaste  excitements  in  his  mind, 
my  friends,  there  is  no  Romish  clerg 
man,  no  mattei  how  sanctified  he  m 
appear  in  your  estimation,  but  mi 
allow,  that  the  first  subject  of  his  ov 
confession  to  another  priest,  is  an 
knowledgment  of  his  having  indulg' 
in  unchaste  thoughts,  on  account  of  tl 
indecent  recitals  made  before  him  in  ti 
confessional.  I could  relate  many  pra 
tical  proofs  from  others,  corroborative 
my  statements,  were  it  not  that  a pri 
ciple  of  honour  prescribes  the  necessi 
of  silence  in  this  respect. 

Whilst  I thus  uplift  the  veil  of  my 
tic  darkness  from  over  the  confession; 


must  not  yourselves  admit,  that  this  pr , 
tended  tribunal  of  forgiveness  has  be< 


a often,  to  your  own  knowledge,  co 


verted  by  the  priest  into  an  apology  f 
crime?  Has  not  this  practice  of  inqr 
sitorial  debasement  often  exposed  ll 
weakness  of  the  penitent,  and  has  it  n 
consequently  furnished  the  lecheroi 
dispositions  of  many  priests  with  < 
easier  and  more  appropriate  mode  of  s 
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iction  ? Has  not  the  innocence  of  vir-  posing  such  questions  as  may  be  grati- 
nity  been  often  despoiled  through  the  tying  to  the  evil  passion  of  the  priest, 
infessional,  and  has  not  the  morality  of  but  most  injurious  to  the  morality  of  the 
her  wise  virtuous  women  been  fre-  penitent.  The  immoral  inquiry  is  ex- 


fiently  corrupted  through  its  lewdness? 
'es,  hellish  instruction  has  frequently 
:en  imparted  at  this  mock  tribunal, 
hist  clerical  criminality  there  has  often 
■come  the  substitute  for  priestly  abso- 
fion.  Am  1 asserting  what  is  false, 

■ does  not  your  own  knowledge  of  cir- 
imstances  bear  me  out  in  the  truth  of 
y.  observations  ? Is  there  a single  dio- 
•ss  in  Ireland  but  furnishes  proofs  of 
omish  clergymen  who  have  been  sus- 
inded  for  the  notorious  crime  of  having 
inverted  the  tribunal  of  confession  into 
i apology  for  wickedness?  The  very 
ocess  in  which  I officiated  as  a Romish 
ergyman,  affords  sufficient  proofs  of 
e correctness  of  my  statement.  Yes, 
id  were  the  privacy  of  the  confessional 
be  fully  developed,  it  would  then  be 
isily  seen,  that  such  abuses  at  confes- 
on  as  have  been  made  known,  would 
and  as  rare  specks  on  the  general 
teet  of  confessional  corruption.  Could 
le  Lord  Jesus,  therefore,  introduce  a 
octrine  that  would  thus  demoralize  his 
riesthood,  being  the  occasion  of  bad 
loughts  to  all,  and  facilitating  the  way 
i many  for  the  gratification  of  their 
amoral  desires? 

Even  the  general  examination  of  con- 
:ience  prescribed  in  preparing  for  the 
omish  confession,  is  most  prejudicial 
i the  morality  of  the  youthful  mind; 
>r  in  that  examination  many  crimes 
•e  recorded,  with  whose  names  even 
te  youth  would  have  been  otherwise 
srfectly  unacquainted.  And  as  youth- 
il  inquisitiveness  is  seldom  content 
ith  the  mere  knowledge  of  nominal 
'iminality,  without  also  prying  into  the 
iture  of  the  offences  themselves,  I 
oust  say  that  from  my  practical  ac- 
aaintance  with  the  confessional,  I have 
inown  many  instances  where  youthful 
3rsons,  from  a mere  investigation  at 
rst  into  the  names  and  characters  of 
'irnes,  had  been  afterwards  tempted 
ito  their  actual  perpetration.  At  the 
iquisitorial  tribunal  of  confessions, 
riestly  wickedness  has  often  taken  ad- 
mtage  of  youthful  innocence,  by  pro- 


tended  to  every  station  and  rank  in  life. 
The  child  of  the  rich  man,  as  well  as 
the  daughter  of  the  poor,  the  consort  of 
the  peer,  as  well  as  the  wife  of  the 
peasant,  are  equally  subjected  to  the  un- 
natural scrutiny,  and  though  criminal 
motives  may  not  instigate  all  priests  to 
enter  upon  the  indecent  inquiry,  still 
duty  obliges  each  functionary  of  the 
Romish  priesthood  to  institute  the  most 
indelicate  investigations ; for,  as  there 
is  that  unscriptural  distinction  of  venial 
and  mortal  sins  in  the  Romish  church, 
and  as  one  mortal  sin  is  counted  more 
grievous  than  another,  hence  it  is  that 
each  member  of  the  Romish  priesthood 
is  in  duty  bound,  according  to  the  very 
essence  of  Romanism,  to  enter  into  the 
most  minute  intricacies  of  indelicate  re- 
search, in  order  to  arrive  at  their  minute 
discrimination  of  sins.  I shall  now 
produce  a case  in  exemplification  of  my 
subject.  It  frequently  occurs  that  when 
an  unmarried  female  goes  to  confession, 
the  first  acknowledgment  of  her  guilt 
is,  that  of  having  indulged  unchaste 
thoughts.  Now,  as  one  unchaste  thought 
in  the  Romish  church  is  considered 
more  heinous  than  another,  the  priest  is 
in  duty  bound  to  ask  the  penitent  to 
whom  did  her  thoughts  refer.  If  her 
thoughts  were  in  reference  to  a married 
person,  then  her  crime  is  considered 
more  enormous  than  if  they  regarded  an 
unmarried  individual.  If  these  unchaste 
desires  were  in  reference  to  a priest, 
they  are  considered  still  more  enormous, 
and  hence  it  is,  that  while  duty  obliges 
the  priest  to  put  such  interrogatories  to 
arrive  at  the  Romish  distinction  of  the 
heinousness  of  crimes,  he  also  becomes 
furnished  with  the  means  of  knowing 
the  penitent’s  attachment  to  himself; 
and  consequently,  should  criminal  mo- 
tives mingle  with  the  indelicate  inquiry, 
the  penitent  may  be  easily  made  the 
victim  of  sacerdotal  depravity.  I find  I 
must  here  desist,  as  the  practical  expo- 
sure of  this  iniquitous  system  to  any 
greater  length,  might  prove  offensive  to 
my  Christian  readers.  Oh,  parents,  I 
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now  ask  you,  what  female  innocence 
can  be  safe  when  thus  exposed  to  so  im- 
moral an  inquiry  ? Husbands,  I also  ask 
you  what  consort’s  virtue  could  be  se- 
cure, when  subject  to  such  an  indelicate 
investigation  ? From  what  has  been 
now  said  upon  this  subject,  it  must 
clearly  appear  that  the  extracts  from 
Dens’  Theology  are  but  faint  specimens 
of  the  indelicate  questions  which  the 
Romish  confessor  is  obliged  to  ask  his 
penitent  at  confession. 

Could  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  there- 
fore, institute  a sacrament  of  this  nature, 
that  serves  as  the  occasion  of  Sinning  to 
all  its  ministers,  and  instigates  many, 
both  of  them  and  their  penitents,  to  the 
commission  of  the  most  immoral  ex- 
cesses? Such  a supposition  I consider 
to  be  blasphemous?  To  continue  in 
its  belief,  is  robbing  Christ  of  his  sanc- 
tity. 

I now  come  to  the  third  part  of  my 
subject — I mean  the 

ORIGIN  OF  AURICULAR  CONFESSION  IN 
THE  ROMISH  CHURCH. 

Public  confession  for  open  and  scan- 
dalous crimes,  was  recurred  to  by  the 
primitive'Christians,  whose  enthusiastic 
zeal  had  frequently  urged  them  on  to 
many  acts  of  extravagance.  But  the 
many  inconveniences  that  arose,  and  the 
fatal  consequences  that  ensued  from  such 
a practice,  rendered  this  indiscreet  dis- 
cipline an  object  of  hatred,  rather  than 
veneration  amongst  the  people.  The 
wily  ploddings  of  a crafty  priesthood, 
taking  advantage  of  the  unpopularity  of 
the  measure,  easily  substituted  the  code 
of  private  confession,  or  what  was  then 
called  the  penitentiary,  in  place  of  the 
public  acknowledgment  of  sins.  The 
formidable  power,  which,  as  Juvenal 
says,  the  Greek  parasites  had  acquired 
at  Rome,  by  becoming  acquainted  with 
the  secrets  of  families,  urged  on  the  ec- 
clesiastical abettors  of  private  confession 
to  maintain  and  enforce  this  darling  ob- 
ject of  their  ambition;  for  the  priestly 
tribe  had  well  known,  that  of  all  other 
powers,  the  knowledge  of  heat  is  the 
most  absolute  and  formidable.  But 
this  unscriptural  custom  of  private  con- 
fession was  not  long  established,  when 


the  many  scandals  it  produced,  fori 
Nectarius,  Bishop  of  Constantinople 
the  latter  end  of  the  fourth  century, 
abolish  the  novel  institution:  howei 
the  degeneracy  of  the  ninth  and  te 
centuries  of  the  Romish  church  ag 
renewed  the  ungodly  practice,  whils 
was  only  in  the  year  1215,  at  the 
council  of  Lateran,  it  was  decreed  : 
established  by  Pope  Innocent  III. 
one  of  the  Romish  doctrines.  Auri 
lar  or  private  confession  was  never 
joined  by  the  divine  law,  for  there  is 
command  extant  for  its  observance,  ; 
when  our  Saviour  pardoned  a sinnc 
faults,  the  private  enumeration  of  s 
either  to  himself  or  any  of  the  apost 
was  by  no  means  required.  I appea 
your  reason  on  the  subject,  and  : 
you,  in  the  language  of  candour,  is  th 
a single  instance  mentioned  in  the  I 
man  Catholic  Bible,  of  an  individ 
privately  confessing  to  the  apostles, 
of  the  apostles  privately  confessing 
each  other?  No,  for  the  apostles  wi 
well  aware  that  it  was  God  alone  w 
knew  the  secrets  of  man’s  heart,  a 
that  it  was  God  alone  could  pardon  ( 
sins.  I shall  now  show  the  unscrip 
ral  pretext  which  Roman  Catholics 
sort  to  in  support  of  the  doctrine  of  : 
ricular  confession,  and  shall  afterwai 
point  out  the  plain  texts  of  Script! 
that  are  diametrically  opposed  to  su 
an  institution. 

Roman  Catholics  wish  to  deduce 
argument  in  favour  of  private  confessicl 
from  the  circumstance  of  our  Savio 
recommending  the  lepers,  after  havi 
been  cured  of  the  leprosy,  to  show  then 
selves  to  the  priests. 

Now,  there  ean  be  no  argument  hel 
in  support  of  private  confession,  for 
all  the  places  that  our  Saviour  recoi 
mended  the  lepers  to  show  themselv 
to  the  priests,  there  js  not  a single  wo 
of  the  lepers  confessing  their  sins 
Christ  or  the  apostles;  nor  did  C hr 
give  any  commands  to  the  lepers  for  co 
fessing.  Secondly,  let  it  be  remarke 
that  it  was  only  after  the  lepers  we 
healed  of  the  leprosy,  that  our  Savio 
bid  them  show  themselves  to  the  priesi 
which  is  quite  contrary  to  the  doctrii 
of  Romish  confession  ; for  penitents  { 
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ere  to  be  healed  of  their  sins  by  the 
.iests,  whereas  our  Saviour  first  healed 
e lepers,  and  then  sent  them  to  the 
jiests.  Thirdly,  let  it  be  known  to 
ju  that  it  was  only  a healing  of  the 
)dy  that  was  recurred  to  by  our  Sa- 
our  with  regard  to  the  lepers,  where- 
i it  is  a supposed  healing  of  the  soul 
ie  priest  recurs  to  in  confession;  so 
lat  you  perceive  there  is  no  argument 
i favour  of  confession  from  the  conduct 
: our  Saviour  towards  the  lepers, 
astly,  you  should  know  it  was  to  the 
riests  of  the  old  law,  and  not  of  the 
|sw,  that  our  Saviour  recommended  the 
pers  to  show  themselves.  The  reason 
this.  When  persons  in  the  old  law 
ere  cleansed  of  the  leprosy,  they  were 
rdered  (as  is  mentioned  in  the  four- 
enth  chapter  of  Leviticus,)  to  bring 
lfts  to  be  offered  by  the  priests  in 
iken  of  their  being  cleansed ; and  hence 
was  that  our  Saviour  said  to  the  leper, 
s it  is  written  in  Luke  v.  14,  of  your 
wn  Bible,  “ Go  and  show  thyself  to 
ie  priest,  and  offer  for  thy  cleansing 
icording  as  Moses  commanded,  for  a 
istimony  to  them.” 

Roman  Catholics  wish  to  deduce 
aother  argument  in  favour  of  private 
mfession,  from  Acts  xix.  18,  where 
is  said,  “And  many  of  them  that  be- 
eved  came  confessing  and  declaring 
leir  deeds.” 

But  this  is  no  sanction  for  private 
Dtifession,  for  the  persons  here  alluded 
> were  notorious  offenders,  who  made 
se  of  “curious  arts,”  and  spells;  and 
ho,  on  account  of  the  delusions  and 
deanery  they  practised  on  the  public, 
rnfessed  their  faults,  not  privately,  but 
penly  before  the  multitude,  while  their 
aoks,  which  contained  “their  curious 
rts  ” and  delusions,  were  burned  in 
ie  presence  of  all;  which  is  in  direct 
:cordance  with  the  19th  verse  of  the 
ime  chapter  in  your  own  Bible,  “And 
mny  of  them  who  had  followed  cun- 
us  arts  brought  together  their  books 
ad  burned  them  before  all  ;”  and 
ence  it  is,  that  according  to  those  pas- 
rges,  it  would  be  public  and  not  pri- 
! ate  or  auricular  confession  that  would 
e established. 

The  next  passage  Roman  Catholics 
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recur  to  in  support  of  private  confession, 
is  taken  from  the  fifth  chapter  of  St. 
James,  and  sixteenth  verse,  where  it  is 
written,  “Confess  therefore  your  sins 
one  to  another.” 

Now,  if  you  consider  this  to  be  a 
divine  precept  for  the  necessity  of  pri- 
vate confession  in  the  Romish  Church, 
the  consequence  would  be,  that  the 
priests  are  equally  bound  to  confess  to 
the  laity,  as  the  laity  to  the  priests  ; for 
there  is  no  distinction  made  between 
the  priests  and  laity  in  the  passage  al- 
luded to.  Again,  if  St.  James  wished 
to  recommend  the  necessity  of  confes- 
sion as  it  is  in  the  Romish  church,  he 
would  distinctly  command  the  people  to 
confess  to  the  priests,  and  not  to  one 
another.  The  meaning  of  the  passage 
is  this.  St.  James  perceiving  the  ne- 
cessity of  friendship  and  intimacy 
amongst  the  primitive  Christians,  he 
recommended  to  them  the  propriety  of 
confessing  their  faults  one  to  another; 
as  St.  James,  and  every  individual,  must 
have  known  that  such  acts  would  tend 
to  the  promotion  of  mutual  love  and  con- 
fidence amongst  each  other.  This  di- 
rectly corresponds  with  the  remaining 
part  of  the  verse,  which  says,  “And 
pray  one  for  another,  that  you  may  be 
saved,  for  the  continual  prayer  of  a just 
man  availeth  much.” 

The  next  texts  Roman  Catholics  pro- 
duce in  favour  of  their  doctrine  of  auri- 
cular or  private  confession,  are  taken 
from  the  twentieth  chapter  of  the  Gos- 
pel of  St.  John,  the  21st,  22d,  and  23d 
verses,  where  it  is  said,  “ As  the  Father 
hath  sent  me,  so  I also  send  you. 
When  he  had  said  this  he  breathed 
upon  them,  and  said  to  them,  Receive 
ye  the  Holy  Ghost,  whose  sins  you 
shall  forgive,  they  are  forgiven  them,  and 
whose  sins  you  shall  retain,  they  are 
retained.” 

Now  let  us  commence  with  an  exa- 
mination of  the  twenty-first  verse,  that 
is,  “ As  my  Father  sent  me,  so  I also 
send  you,”  and  you  find  that  in  this 
passage  no  argument  can  be  adduced  in 
favour  of  private  confession.  From  this 
21st  verse  it  appears  the  apostles  were 
to  act  according  to  the  example  our  Sa- 
viour set  them;  for  Christ  said,  “As 
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my  Father  sent  me,  even  so  I send 
you.”  But  our  Saviour  gave  absolu- 
tion without  any  enumeration  of  sins,  or 
any  private  confession,  for  we  read  in 
the  second  chapter  of  St.  Mark,  that 
when  our  Saviour  came  to  Capernaum, 
and  the  multitude  brought  to  him  a man 
sick  of  the  palsy,  “And  when  Jesus 
had  seen  their  faith,  he  saith  to  the 
sick  of  the  palsy,  Son,  thy  sins  are  for- 
given thee,”  (Mark  ii.  5,)  so  that  you 
tind  there  was  no  private  confession  re- 
quired in  the  instance  of  the  palsied 
man.  Again,  it  is  mentioned  in  the 
fifth  chapter  of  Mark,  that  when  the 
woman  was  cured  of  her  disease,  our 
Saviour  said  to  her,  “ Daughter,  thy 
faith  hath  made  thee  whole,  go  in 
peace;”  from  which  circumstance  also, 
it  appears  no  oral  or  private  confession 
of  sins  was  required  by  Christ.  Ano- 
ther important  fact  to  be  deduced  from 
the  two  instances  I have  mentioned  of 
the  palsied  man  and  diseased  woman  is 
this,  that  it  is  through  faith  in  Jesus 
Christ,  and  not  through  private  confes- 
sion with  a priest,  that  sins  are  for- 
given; and  hence  it  is  that  your  priests 
can  never  absolve  you  either  in  a decla- 
ratory or  judicial  way,  as  it  is  private 
confession,  and  not  faith  in  Christ, 
which  they  make  as  the  standard  of 
their  absolution. 

Let  us  now  come  to  an  examination 
of  the  22d  and  23d  verses  of  the  20th 
chapter  of  John,  “ When  he  had  said 
this  he  breathed  upon  them,  and  said 
to  them,  Receive  ye  the  Holy  Ghost, 
whose  sins  you  shall  forgive,  they  are 
forgiven  them,  and  whose  sins  you  shall 
retain,  they  are  retained.” 

From  these  texts  no  arguments  can 
be  formed  in  support  of  private  confes- 
sion as  it  is  in  the  Romish  church  ; for 
I have  shown  you  from  the  cases  of  the 
palsied  man  and  diseased  woman,  that 
it  is  not  a private  confession  to  a priest, 
but  a faith  in  Christ,  that  leads  to  a for- 
giveness of  sins;  and  hence  the  22d  and 
23d  texts  quoted  above,  cannot  sub- 
stantiate in  the  slightest  degree  the  novel 
doctrine  of  private  confession.  The 
meaning  of  the  text,  “ Whose  sins  you 
shall  forgive,  they  are  forgiven,”  is  this, 
— if  the  sinner  acts  in  accordance  with 


the  gospel  covenant,  that  is,  by  hav  g 
faith  in  Jesus  Christ,  so  the  apostles! 
ministers  of  Christ  shall  declare  hissg 
forgiven.  Such  a declaratory,  and  , 
an  absolute  power  over  the  conscien 
of  men,  was  always  exercised  by 
apostles,  but  they  never  said  in  an  ab 
lute  or  authoritative  way,  “ Thy  sins 
forgiven  thee  through  us,”  or  “I  ] 
give  thee  thy  sins.”.  And  now,  i 
dear  friends,  is  not  this  declarati 
power  adopted  and  practised  even 
your  own  church?  For  your  prie 
must  admit,  that  they  often  pronoui 
forgiveness  upon  such  penitents,  v 
pretend  to  have  real  sorrow  for  si 
but  have  not;  and  therefore,  as  th 
sorrow  is  feigned,  even  the  priest  m 
allow  that  they  are  not  forgiven.  I si 
endeavour  to  simplify  this  subject  by 
example.  Let  us  suppose  a crimi 
to  be  under  sentence  of  death — a i 
prieve  comes  from  the  Lord  Lieuten 
— the  sheriff  declares  the  happy  tidii 
to  the  criminal  that  he  is  pardon' 
Now  it  could  not  be  asserted  that  i 
sheriff  was  the  actual  pardoner  of  I 
criminal,  but  only  the  official  agent 
communicating  the  news.  Thus  it 
with  the  ministers  of  Christ’s  churc 
they  should  only  declare  the  peniten 
sins  to  be  forgiven,  and  not  have  I 
presumption  to  suppose  that  they  ; 
tually  forgave  them : for  it  is  God  alo 
that  can  forgive,  as  it  is  he  alone  tl 
knoweth  the  heart  of  man. 

The  next  passage  Roman  Cathol* 
resort  to  for  establishing  their  doctri 
of  confession,  is  taken  from  the  si 
teenth  chapter  and  19th  verse  of  If 
Matthew,  where  our  Saviour  address! 
Peter  by  saying,  “And  I will  give  I 
thee  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heavf 
and  whatsoever  thou  shalt  bind  on  ear! 
it  shall  be  also  bound  in  heaven,  a 
whatsoever  thou  shalt  loose  on  earth,, 
shall  be  loosed  also  in  heaven.” 

From  this  text  nothing  can  be  c 
duced  in  favour  of  the  Romish  doctri 
of  confession;  for  you  perceive  thatO; 
Saviour  has  not  made  the  slightest  refh 
ence,  in  this  passage,  to  any  private  co 
fession  of  sins  to  be  made  to  a pries' 
ahd  if  our  Saviour  intended  to  establi: 
the  doctrine  of  confession  such  as  it 
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the  Romish  church,  he  would  have 
Iverted  to  it  in  a more  intelligible  and 
stinct  manner  than  he  has  done  in  the 
^issage  alluded  to. 

Let  us  come,  then,  to  the  true  mean- 
g of  the  text.  As  Peter  was  destined 
r Christ  to  be  the  first  of  the  apostles 
at  was  to  preach  the  gospel  to  the 
iws  and  Gentiles,  and  thereby  open 
them  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  the 
ords  of  our  Saviour  were  therefore 
ost  appropriate,  “I  will  give  to  thee 
e keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,”  that 
, I will  give  to  thee,  Peter,  the  keys  of 
e gospel  truths,  that  are  to  open  for 
e Gentiles  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 
4nd  whatsoever  thou  shalt  bind  upon 
rth,  it  shall  be  bound  also  in  heaven, 
,d  whatsoever  thou  shalt  loose  on 
rth,  shall  be  loosed  in  heaven,”  that 
to  say,  and  whatsoever  thou  shalt  ap- 
•int  of  the  Mosaic  law  as  binding  upon 
en’s  consciences  on  earth,  the  same 
all  be  held  binding  in  heaven,  and 
hatsoever  of  the  Mosaic  law  you  shall 
ase  on  earth  as  not  binding  on  the  con- 
iences  of  men,  the  same  shall  be  also 
ased  in  heaven.  But  perhap?  some 
you  would  ask,  what  meaning  should 
attached  to  this  passage,  if  it  refers 
the  binding  and  loosing  of  sins.  The 
eaning  is  simply  this.  Whatsoever 
1 you  shall  declare  as  binding  on 
rth,  it  shall  be  also  held  as  binding  in 
aven,  and  whatsoever  sin  you  shall 
clare  as  loosed  on  earth,  it  shall  be 
so  loosed  in  heaven,  on  this  condition, 
iwever,  that  you  should  act  as  I have 
ne,  by  preaching  that  sins  are  to  be 
'given  through  repentance  and  faith 
me,  Christ  Jesus,  and  not  through 
ivate  or  oral  confession  of  sins  to  a 
iest,  of  which  doctrine  I,  the  Lord 
sus,  have  never  spoken. 

RIPTTIRAL  PASSAGES  AGAINST  PRIVATE 
CONFESSION  TO  A PRIEST. 

I shall  now  produce  from  your  own 
* iman  Catholic  Bible,  passages  of  the 
. d as  well  as  the  New  Testament,  that 
I,  e directly  opposed  to  the  novel  doc- 
ne  of  private  confession  to  a priest, 
ivid  says,  in  the  fifth  verse  of  the 


thirty-first  Psalm,*  “I  have  acknow- 
ledged my  sin  to  thee,  and  my  injustice 
I have  not  concealed;  I will  confess 
against  myself  my  injustice  to  the  Lord ; 
and  thou  hast  forgiven  the  wickedness 
of  my  sin.”  There  is  no  mention  here 
of  David  confessing  to  any  priest  in  his 
time,  but  only  to  the  Lord ; for  it  is  he 
only  could  forgive  the  wickedness  of 
sin.  We  also  find  in  the  ninth  chapter 
of  Daniel  and  twentieth  verse,  that  he 
prayed  and  confessed  only  to  God,  and 
not  to  any  priest.  It  was  this  confess- 
ing to  God  alone  that  made  Solomon 
exclaim,  “For  thou  only  knowest  the 
hearts  of  the  children  of  men.”  It  was 
also  to  the  Lord  alone  the  people  con- 
fessed as  a congregation,  as  is  mentioned 
in  Nehemiah  or  second  book  of  Esdras, 
ix.  2. 

With  regard  to  the  New  Testament, 
you  will  not  find  from  the  commence- 
ment of  Matthew  to  the  end  of  Revela- 
tion in  your  own  Bible,  a single  in- 
stance of  our  Saviour  recommending  a 
person  to  make  a private  confession  of 
sins  either  to  himself  or  his  apostles; 
nor  can  a single  passage  be  produced  of 
our  Saviour  referring  to  private  confes- 
sion, as  one  of  the  conditions  for  the 
pardoning  of  sins.  On  the  contrary,  it 
was  only  when  our  Saviour  perceived 
the  faith  of  the  sinner,  that  he  said, 
“Thy  sins  are  forgiven  thee.”  Nor  is 
it  asserted  by  even  the  most  bigoted  of 
(what  Romanism  calls)  the  Holy  Fa- 
thers in  mother  Church,  that  the  apos- 
tles separated  any  individual  from  the 
Christian  congregation,  to  bring  him  to 
a private  place,  a cloister,  or  a box,  in 
order  that  he  might  disclose  to  them  a 
confession  of  sins.  No,  my  friends,  for 
the  apostles  knew  that  it  was  God  alone 
who  was  offended  with  sinners — that  it 
was  to  him  alone  they  should  confess, 
and  from  him  alone  expect  pardon ; for 
“Who  can  forgive  sins  but  God  only?” 
Mark,  2d  chapter  and  7th  verse,  for 
“ there  is  salvation  in  none  other,”  Acts, 
4th  chapter  and  12th  verse.  When  the 
people  of  Jerusalem  and  Judea  were 
baptized  by  John  in  the  Jordan,  it  was 

* It  is  the  32d  Psalm  and  5th  verse  in  our  ver- 
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not  a private  but  public  confession  they 
made.  Nor  was  it  a private  confession 
to  the  apostles  but  a public  one  before 
the  congregation,  that  the  exorcists  and 
jugglers  resorted  to  when  they  were 
converted  to  the  faith.  See  Acts,  19th 
chapter  and  18th  and  19th  verses.  No; 
the  apostles  would  not  usurp  such  a 
power  as  that  of  private  confession.  It 
was  to  be  reserved  for  the  days  of  monk- 
ish novelty — when  a full  faith  in  Jesus 
was  to  be  rejected,  and  the  ordeal  of 
private  confession  to  a priest  was  to  be 
substituted  as  one  of  the  essential  condi- 
tions of  reconciliation  between  Christ 
and  the  sinner. 

PART  III. 

ON  PURGATORY. 

Purgatory  is  one  of  the  most  anti- 
scriptural  dogmas  and  pick-pocket  doc- 
trines in  the  Romish  church.  It  is  a 
source  of  the  most  lucrative  finance  to 
the  priests,  and  serves  as  an  endless 
apology  for  ecclesiastical  traffic.  In 
fact,  it  is  a doctrine  without  a Saviour; 
for  it  substitutes  self-satisfaction  in  the 
place  of  a Saviour’s  atonement,  and  es- 
tablishes the  priest  as  the  temporary 
dispenser  of  joy  or  sorrow,  of  relief  or 
punishment,  to  the  soul.  To  enforce 
the  admission  of  such  a belief  is  to  make 
an  indirect  accusation  against  Christ,  for 
it  represents  him  as  instituting  a doc- 
trine, whose  rigours  and  relaxations  are 
awarded  in  proportion  to  the  riches  or 
poverty  of  the  individuals.  A rapacious 
priesthood,  not  content  with  fleecing  its 
poor  deluded  followers  upon  earth  with 
this  doctrine,  pursues  the  devoted  vic- 
tims beyond  the  grave,  and  converts  the 
imaginary  sorrow  of  a delusive  purga- 
tory into  the  most  prolific  source  of  pe- 
cuniary profits.  Should  such  a place 
exist,  then  the  rich  man  may  compound 
for  ages  of  misery  with  the  priest, 
whilst  the  poor  man  must  sink  under 
the  afflicting  thought  of  having  nothing 
to  pay  in  mitigation  of  purgatorial  tor- 
ments, and  thus,  contrary  to  the  Scrip- 
tures, purgatory  assumes  a more  favour- 
able aspect  for  the  rich  than  the  poor, 
and  reverses  the  ordinance  of  the  gos- 
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pel,  which  promises  salvation 
money  and  without  price.” 

The  doctrine  of  purgatory  first 
ginated  amongst  the  Egyptian  idolater 
and  was  borrowed  from  them  by  t 
Greeks  and  Romans.  The  pecunia 
advantages  of  such  a doctrine  were  ea 
ly  observable,  and  priestcraft  becai 
soon  convinced  that  its  introduction  ii 
the  church  would  serve  as  a rich  a 
inexhaustible  source  for  ecclesiasti 
traffic.  What  the  avariciousness 
men  could  not  at  once  accomplish,  i 
ignorance  and  superstition  of  the  tin 
aided  to  its  attainment.  The  influei 
of  the  popes  was  not  dormant  on 
occasion,  for,  as  popedom  easily  p 
ceived  that  purgatory  would  be  one 
the  brightest  gems  in  the  papal  crov 
it  formed  no  exception  to  such  an  i 
tension  of  its  power,  and  hence  it 
that  the  belief  of  purgatory  was  first 
troduced  into  the  Romish  church,  un< 
the  auspices  of  Pope  Gregory,  in 
sixth  century.  An  ignorance  of  Scr 
tural  knowledge,  the  wild  ravings  o 
fanciful  imagination,  and  superstiti< 
notions  of  a weak  intellect,  are  the  oi 
apologies  that  could  be  offered  for  Pc 
Gregory’s  adoption  of  such  a doctri 
The  writings  of  this  infatuated  eecl< 
astic  upon  the  doctrine  of  purgato 
abound  with  narratives  of  the  most 
gendary  nature.  He  speaks  of  so 
souls  being  purged  in  the  air — others 
water — more  with  the  smoke  of  bat 
whilst  others  were  represented  by  1 
as  appearing  from  purgatory,  and  c 
ing  out  for  masses  for  their  relief. 

Purgatory  rests  upon  the  most 
scriptural  grounds  that  human  ingenu 
could  select,  and  chooses  in  aid  of 
pretensions,  an  imaginary  distinct 
which  the  Roman  Catholic  Bible  by 
means  recognises.  It  is  established 
purging  away  what  is  called  venial  si 
Here  it  may  be  necessary  to  appr 
some  of  my  readers,  that  the  Rom 
church  adopts  a most  accommodat 
distinction  with  regard  to  sins;  some,' 
which  they  call  mortal,  and  others  >- 
nial.  A venial  sin  is  a less  offence P 
God,  which  does  not  deserve  hell.  4 
is  for  purging  away  venial  sin  that  p '• 
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tory  is  established.  Now,  gentle 
j ader,  mark  the  inconsistency  of  the 
omish  doctrine  in  this  respect.  Ro- 
t an  Catholics  admit  that  the  blood  of 
:sus  Christ  cleanseth  from  mortal  sins, 
it  will  not  allow  it  to  cleanse  from  ve- 
al sins,  as  they  establish  a purgatory 
r the  cleansing  of  the  venial  sins ; as 
uch  as  to  say,  that  the  blood  of  Jesus 
i.  eanseth  from  the  grievous  sin,  but 
Onnot  do  so  with  regard  to  (what  Ro- 
anism  calls)  the  venial  or  trifling  sin. 
=his  reminds  me  of  an  anecdote  told  of 
ir  Isaac  Newton.  Sir  Isaac  had  a fa- 
mrite  cat  that  disturbed  him  with 
[ueaking  and  mewing  during  his  hours 
' study.  In  order  to  get  rid  of  this 
inoyance,  Sir  Isaac  ordered  his  ser- 
mt  to  cut  an  opening  in  his  room  door, 
order  to  afford  free  ingress  and  egress 
the  animal,  to  and  from  his  room, 
he  servant  obeyed  the  direction  of  the 
aster.  Sir  Isaac,  seeing  the  aperture, 
i marked  to  his  servant,  that  as  the  cat 
id  a kitten,  it  would  be  also  necessary 
i make  a second  opening  for  her;  as 
uch  as  to  say,  that  the  aperture  which 
ive  a free  passage  to  the  laTge  cat, 
ould  not  admit  the  small  one.  My 
;aders  must  naturally  see  the  applica- 
on ; as  no  reason  can  be  given  why 
le  blood  of  Jesus,  which  cleanseth 
om  mortal  sin,  should  not  also  cleanse 
om  a venial  sin,  especially  as  the  Ro- 
>ian  Catholic  Bible  says,  “the  blood  of 
lesus  cleanseth  from  all  sin.”  1 John, 
7. 

(The  distinction  of  venial  and  mortal 
ns  is  both  gratuitous  and  unscriptural 
a the  part  of  the  Roman  Catholics;  for 
our  Bible  says,  “All  liars  shall  have 
leir  part  in  the  lake  which  burneth  with 
re  and  brimstone,”  Rev.  xxi.  8;  from 
hich  it  appears  that  the  trivial  liar,  as 
ie  Roman  Catholic  church  would  say, 
i ill  have  his  part  in  the  lake  as  well  as 
Me  notable  liar.  Again,  “Cursed  is 
f very  one  that  continueth  not  in  all 
fcie  things  that  are  written  in  the  book 
»f  the  law  to  do  them,”  Gal.  iii.  10. 
s every  one  then  is  cursed  that  doth 
ot  every  thing  of  the  law,  consequently 
o sin  could  be  counted  venial  in  the 
ight  of  God.  The  transgression  of  our 
rst  parents  was  apparently  trivial  in 


its  nature.  Roman  Catholics  would 
call  it  venial;  as  it  neither  injured  a 
man’s  neighbour,  nor  was  it,  according 
to  human  estimation,  a hardened  trans- 
gression of  God’s  law.  But  it  brought 
universal  death  to  the  children  of  Adam, 
and  its  awful  consequence  should  be  to 
us  an  ever-warning  monitor,  that  in  the 
sight  of  a pure  and  holy  God,  no  sin  is 
venial. 

Purgatory  is  a most  prolific  source  of 
superstition;  so  that  it  may  be  justly 
asserted,  that  where  the  belief  of  purga- 
tory is  most  prevalent,  there  the  super- 
stitious notions  of  the  people  are  the 
most  gross  and  numerous.  If  a parent 
has  lost  a child,  and  that  fancy  depicts 
him  in  a dream,  the  immediate  conclu- 
sion is  that  the  soul  is  in  purgatory,  and 
that  a mass  is  required  for  its  relief.  If 
the  nightly  thought,  or  the  solitary  mo- 
ments of  a distempered  imagination, 
should  bring  before  the  mind  the  sup- 
posed apparition  of  a deceased  friend  or 
relation,  fancy  becomes  a substitute  for 
reality — the  report  is  spread,  the  alarm- 
ing news  is  communicated,  the  friends 
of  the  deceased  confer  together,  and 
unite  in  the  opinion  that  the  soul  is  in 
purgatory,  and  that  the  necessaries  are 
required  for  its  purgation.  Hence  it  is 
that  our  country  has  become  so  infested 
with  the  superstitious  notions  of  en- 
chantments, ghosts,  hobgoblins,  and  va- 
rious other  fictions  of  midday  and  night- 
ly spirits. 

Again,  where  the  belief  of  purgatory 
is  most  prevalent,  the  impositions  upon 
the  public  are  most  indecent  and  exor- 
bitant. In  Spain,  the  effects  of  this 
doctrine  are  carried  to  a great  excess. 
There,  upon  each  evening,  a church 
bell  tolls,  called  “Las  Animas,”  or  “ the 
souls.”  A man  having  a large  lantern 
with  a printed  glass  representing  two 
naked  persons  in  flames,  takes  his  pub- 
lic rounds,  addressing  each  person  in 
those  words,  “Remember  the  holy 
souls;  brother,  remember  the  holy 
souls.”  It  is  but  few  that  refuse  the 
petitioner,  who  acts  as  agent  for  the 
souls  in  purgatory,  patrolling  the  streets 
every  evening,  and  never  failing  to  visit 
the  inns  where  the  travellers  intrust 
their  safety  from  robbers,  and  where 
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they  are  reaily  to  make  some  pecuniary 
acknowledgment  for  past  favours,  or  to 
engage  protection  in  future  dangers. 
But  why  need  I travel  into  other  lands 
for  a description  of  the  sacrilegious  im- 
posts arising  from  this  unscriptural  doc- 
trine, when  our  own  country  furnishes 
sufficient  materials  for  my  subject.  In 
Ireland,  there  are  three-day  masses  ; all- 
souls days,  and  various  ecclesiastical  so- 
cieties for  the  souls  in  purgatory.  A 
three-days  mass  is  one  that  is  celebrated 
upon  the  burial  day  of  the  deceased.  If 
the  deceased  were  poor  in  circumstances, 
a private  mass,  or  what  is  the  same,  one 
mass  is  celebrated  on  the  occasion.  For 
this  the  priest  receives  from  two  and 
six-pence  to  ten  shillings,  according  to 
the  custom  of  the  parish.  If  the  poverty 
of  the  deceased  were  such  as  that  the 
usual  demand  for  the  mass  could  not  be 
obtained,  then  a handful  of  blessed  clay, 
accompanied  with  a charge  of  a shilling 
or  one  and  sixpence,  must  act  as  a sub- 
stitute for  the  sacrifice.  If  the  deceased 
were  comfortable  in  circumstances,  then 
a high  or  chanted  mass  is  offered.  In 
this  instance  a number  of  priests  con- 
gregate together,  while  each  receives 
from  seven  and  sixpence  to  a pound  for 
assistance.  When  a month  elapses  after 
the  death  of  the  individual,  another  mass 
called  “the  month’s  mind,”  is  gone 
through;  the  same  number  of  priests  as 
officiated  upon  the  day  of  interment  is 
collected,  and  each  again  receives  the 
sum  before  mentioned  for  his  part  of 
the  performance.  The  luxuries  of  the 
table  are  the  finale  of  this  heathenish 
ceremonial.  A most  sumptuous  dinner 
is  prepared — a profusion  of  meats,  va- 
rieties of  fowl,  and  all  the  delicacies  of 
the  season,  decorate  the  festive  board. 
Whisky-punch  is  distributed  in  abun- 
dance, whilst  a few  bottles  of  wine  are 
now  and  then  introduced  as  digestive 
stimulants  for  the  priests.  Such  an  un- 
natural display  at  so  unseasonable  a 
time,  would  force  the  impartial  observer 
to  conclude,  that  their  Reverences  ex- 
pected the  relief  of  the  departed  soul, 
rather  through  the  interference  of  unre- 
strained licentiousness,  than  the  voice  of 


also  anniversary,  or  annual  masses 


fered, — the  same  routine  of  expenses! 


incurred  at  this  period,  as  at  the  mont 
mind,  and  the  same  number  of  priests! 
in  attendance.  A luxurious  dinner! 
the  finale  on  this  as  well  as  on  the  p 
ceding  occasion ; and  hence  it  is,  t 
owing  to  the  wily  and  systematic 
rangements  amongst  the  Romish  cl 
gy,  there  are  several  parishes  whi 
one  half  the  priest’s  time  is  occupied 
the  offering  of  monthly  and  ann 
masses  for  the  deceased,  and  in  1 
feasting  on  the  monthly  and  ann 
breakfasts  and  dinners  given  on  the 
casions. 

This  doctrine  of  purgatory  furnisl 
the  priests  with  another  inexhausti 
source  of  fraud  upon  the  public, 
mean  the  doctrine  of  intention.  1 
word  intention  in  the  Romish  chui 
means  that  the  priest  would  offer 
mass  according  to  the  intention  of  t 
individual  paying.  For  such  intent) 
the  priest  receives  from  two  and  s 
pence  to  five  shillings,  in  proportion 
the  means  of  the  friends  of  the  deceasi 
Many  priests  never  think  of  dischargi 
these  intentions,  though  paid  for  then 


prayer. 

For  the  souls  of  the  rich  there  are 


* The  case  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Curran,  lati 
parish  priest  of  Killucan,  in  the  county 
Westmeath,  and  with  whom  1 was  persi 
ally  acquainted,  bears  sufficient  testimony 
the  correctness  of  my  statement.  This  fi. 
individual,  whose  death  was  but  a few  mon 
ago  announced  in  the  public  prints,  bequea 
ed  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Cantwell,  of  Mulling 
£300  to  be  expended  on  masses  (at  2s.  ( 
each)  for  such  intentions  as  he  (Mr.  Currt 
had  neglected  to  discharge.  From  this  it  < ■ 
pears  by  arithmetical  computation,  that  ( 
Rev.  Mr.  Curran  died  owing  two  thousai 
four  hundred  masses,  most  of  which  (as  mil 
necessarily  be  presumed,)  were  to  be  offer 
for  the  souls  in  purgatory.  JNow,  gem 
reader,  allow  me  to  tell  you,  that  had  t: 
Rev.  Mr.  Curran  survived,  he  would  requ ; 
more  than  twenty  years  to  discharge  the  l;i 
of  his  intentions;  for  as  priests  are  allowed* 
offer  only  two  masses  on  each  Sunday  a! 
holyday,  and  but  one  on  week-days,  and  f 
the  masses  offered  by  the  parish  priests  » 
those  festival-days  must  be  offered  for  t* 
general  benefit  of  the  congregation,  and  > 
the  masses  at  stations  (which  engross  a gnlt 
portion  of  the  priest’s  services  through^ 
the  year)  must  be  offered  for  the  particu  ' 
benefit  of  the  family  at  whose  house  the  s - 
tions  are  held;  it  would  therefore  follow, tU 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Curran  would  require  a peril 
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hilst  others  of  them  discharge  eight  or 
n at  the  one  mass;  for  the  mere  pur- 
)se  of  afterwards  acquainting  their 
istomers  that  they  discharged  their 
tty. 

The  custom  of  offering  three-day, 
onthly,  and  annual  masses  for  the 
■ad,  is  of  heathenish  origin ; for,  even 
avius  Blondus,  a strict  Roman  Catho- 
f,  was  forced  to  admit,  that  the  hea- 
iens  had  similar  sacrifices,  and  hence 
said,  “the  pagans  believing  that  the 

Iiad  were  relieved  by  the  sacrifices 
id  suffrages  of  the  living,  offered  sac- 
ices  for,  them  in  nine  days  after  the 
neral  honours;  and  this  sacrifice  they 
lied  the  ‘ novendiale,’  or  nine  days’ 
ind.  We  do  the  same  thing,”  says 
!,  “by  celebrating  the  divine  office  for 
e souls  departed  either  on  the  seventh 
y or  at  the  end  of  the  twelve  months.” 
fiydore  Virgil,  another  Roman  Catho- 
:,  says,  “’Tis  from  the  heathen  ‘sa- 
11m  novendiale,’  that  we  took  the  cus- 
m of  performing  service  for  the  dead 
e seventh  day  after  the  funeral  cere- 
my.”  Again,  in  the  9th  chapter  of 
5 6th  book,  he  says,  “ they,  (meaning 
3 heathens,)  performed  an  anniversary 
orifice  for  the  dead.” 

Pursratorial  societies  are  established 
almost  every  parish  in  Ireland,  and 
id  much  to  swell  the  revenues  of  the 
esthood.  Even  the  city  of  Dublin, 
th  all  its  boasted  intelligence,  has 
thin  the  precincts  of  each  parish  a 
nety  of  this  superstitious  nature, 
clesiastical  benefits,  indulgences,  and 
•ious  other  allurements,  are  held  forth 
induce  individuals  to  swell  the  num- 
p of  the  order;  whilst  a penny  a week 
1 some  money  in  advance,  are  the 
2Sted  damages  for  being  constituted 
3 of  its  members.  All  this  money  is 
Jided  over  to  the  priest  to  relieve  the 
fsfering  souls  in  purgatory. 

1 \nother  pecuniary  advantage  for  the 
jests  connected  with  this  doctrine  of 
rgatory,  is  an  annual  offering-day, 

«it  least  twenty  years  to  discharge  his  debt 
^lasses.  Oh,  abominable  notion  to  suppose 
tt  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  would  institute  a 
®trine  whose  rigour  or  relaxation  of  pun- 
*nent  to  a soul,  was  to  depend  upon  the 
f in  or  caprice  of  the  Rev.  Pat  Curran  !! 


Parishioners. 

called  All  Souls’  Day,  and  held  on  the 
2d  of  November.  The  Roman  Catho- 
lics make  their  offerings  upon  this  day, 
in  the  same  manner  as  at  Christmas  and 
Easter,  and  give  from  a shilling  to  a 
pound,  in  proportion  to  their  circum- 
stances. I have  known  several  parishes, 
in  some  of  which  I officiated  as  a Ro- 
mish priest,  where,  in  addition  to  the 
general  offerings  upon  All  Souls’  Day, 
persons  are  obliged  to  give  a liberal 
stipend  in  order  to  have  the  names  of 
their  deceased  relations  enrolled  in  the 
parish  book,  and  their  souls  recom- 
mended to  the  prayers  of  the  congrega- 
tions. This  festival  of  all  souls  is  of 
heathenish  origin,  and  was  formerly 
celebrated  by  the  heathens  in  the  month 
of  February.  It  is  called  by  Plutarch 
the  feast  of  purification,  because  upon 
this  festival  all  the  dead  are  supposed 
to  be  purified  from  their  sins  with  sac- 
rifices. It  was  translated  by  the  Ro- 
mish church  from  the  month  of  Februa- 
ry to  the  2d  of  November,  through  the 
hope  (I  presume)  that  a change  of  time 
might  create  a change  of  opinion  as  to 
its  not  having  been  of  heathenish  ori- 
gin. Though  many  conjectures  have 
been  formed  in  the  Romish  church  as 
to  the  localities  of  purgatory,  still  no- 
thing definite  has  been  mentioned  on 
the  subject.  Some  say  its  situation  is 
in  this  world,  and  assign  Mount  Vesu- 
vius and  Etna  as  its  entrance : others 
assert  that  it  is  in  the  other  world, 
whilst  many  agree  in  placing  the  ima- 
ginative abode  under  our  terrestrial 
globe,  between  earth  and  hell.  The 
Romish  divines,  however,  who  had 
such  differences  of  opinion  as  to  the 
site  of  purgatory,  are  less  varied  in  their 
notions  with  regard  to  the  matter  and 
nature  of  the  torments;  for  St.  Thomas 
Aquinas  gratuitously  tells  us,  “not  only 
that  it  is  a fire  in  which  the  souls  are 
tormented,  but  that  the  fire  which  tor- 
ments the  souls  in  purgatory,  and  the 
damned  in  hell,  is  the  same;”  and  Bel- 
larmine,  another  Roman  Catholic  divine, 
says,  “that  almost  all  the  holy  fathers 
have  agreed  that  the  fire  for  the  souls 
in  purgatory  and  the  damned,  is  the 
same.” 

I shall  now  show  this  doctrine  to  be 
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of  heathenish  extraction ; and  will  fear- 
lessly assert  that  there  is  no  one  who 
has  received  the  blessing  of  a classical 
education,  but  must  acknowledge  not 
only  the  conformity,  but  even  a perfect 
parity  between  the  supposed  heathenish 
purgatory  of  former  times,  and  the  Ro- 
mish purgatory  of  the  present  days. 

Homer,  the  Greek  poet,  who  lived 
nine  hundred  years  before  Christ,  evi- 
dently refers  to  a purgatory,  where  he 
describes  Achilles  as  telling  Ulysses  that 
he  would  prefer  being  a rustic  on  earth 
working  for  hire,  rather  than  have  a large 
empire  over  all  the  dead.  Socrates,  a 
Grecian  philosopher,  who  lived  about 
four  hundred  years  before  Christ,  is  re- 
corded in  Plato’s  Phaedo  as  having  said, 
“ that  some  souls,  after  their  departure 
from  the  body,  hover  about  sepulchres, 
there  to  be  punished;  and  that  some, 
after  having  gone  through  various  pun- 
ishments, shall  be  purged  and  absolved, 
and  after  certain  periods  shall  be  freed 
from  their  punishments.”  Plato,  who 
was  a disciple  of  Socrates,  and  also  a 
Grecian  philosopher,  is  mentioned  by 
Eusebius,  as  believing  in  a middle  state, 
where  some  souls  suffered  for  a time 
before  they  were  translated  into  the 
Elysium,  or  the  abode  of  joy  and  re- 
pose. Virgil,  the  Roman  epic  poet, 
who  lived  about  twenty  years  before 
Christ,  refers  to  a purgatory,*  when  he 
describes  the  ghost  of  Palinurus  as  ap- 
pearing to  iEneas,  and  begging  of  him 
to  alleviate  his  sorrows,  whereupon  he 
is  acquainted  by  the  sybil  that  sacrifices 
would  be  made  to  appease  his  manes. 
The  same  poet  describes!  the  different 
punishments  that  souls  endure  in  the 
middle  region,  before  they  could  enter 
the  habitation  of  joy.  Ovid,  the  Roman 
elegiac  poet,  who  flourished  a few  years 
after  Christ,  refers  to  purgatory,  as  may 
be  easily  observed  from  his  description^ 
of  the  ghost  of  Remus  appearing  to  Ro- 
mulus, and  begging  of  him  to  get  an  an- 
niversary offered  for  his  repose.  Such 
was  the  belief  of  those  heathenish  phi- 
losophers and  poets  with  regard  to  a 
middle  state,  and  such  were  the  notions 

* ADneid,  L.  C.  v.  379. 

f JEneid.  L.  G.  v 740.  t Past.  L.  G. 


from  which  the  Romish  doctrine  of  p . 
gatory  originated.  I shall  conclude  ta, 
part  of  my  subject  with  an  extract  fr| 
the  works  of  Polydore  Virgil,  who 
a bigoted  Italian  and  Jesuit  of  the  sj# 
teenth  century,  and  whose  author 
must  naturally  be  doubly  apprecia  1 
on  the  present  occasion.  “The  cust#' 
of  praying  for  the  dead  (says  he)  is 
ancient  date. — They  (meaning  the  li  h 
thens)  performed  an  anniversary  i 
vice,  that  is,  they  offered  sacrifi 
every  year  in  honour  of  the  dead ; ; 
thus  it  is  (says  Polydore  Virgil)  t 
we  observe  the  same  ceremony  for  j 
salvation  of  the  dead.”* 

I know  there  are  many  Roman  ( 
tholics,  who,  from  the  observation 
have  just  made,  would  argue  that  as 
heathens  believed  in  the  doctrine  o( 
purgatory,  therefore  it  must  be  a m 
ral  doctrine,  and  being  a natural  d 
trine,  therefore  it  must  be  right  ; 
true.  If  this  mode  of  arguing  w 
correct,  then  mankind  would  be  j 
fectly  justified  in  imitating  all  the  a 
minations  of  heathenism ; then  ou 
we  to  imitate  the  example  of  the  g 
dess  Bellona’s  followers,  who  dt  | 
their  blood  by  cutting  and  flagellal 
themselves,  and  afterwards  carried  i 
their  hands  to  sprinkle  with  it  tl 
idol,  and  all  this  because  they  irnagi: 
it  natural  and  right  to  do  so. — T! 
ought  we,  in  imitation  of  the  heathe 
offer  human  sacrifices  to  the  gods, 
cause  they  believed  it  natural  and  rit 
to  do  so. — If  the  above  mode  of  ar i 
ment  were  true,  then  ought  we  to  b 
children  alive  in  our  valleys,  as  the  hj 
thens  did  in  the  valley  of  Gehenna  n 
Jerusalem,  because  they  thought  it  t 
tural  and  right  to  do  so,  in  order  to 
pease  their  god  Moloch.  But, 
friends,  such  a mode  of  argument  is  » 
surd ; for  though  the  heathens  follov 
their  abominations,  still  we  should  j 
conclude  that  it  was  natural  and  ri 
that  they  did  so,  and  that  we  ough 
imitate  their  example ; and  for  the  sr 
reason,  though  the  heathens  believer 
a purgatory,  we  should  not  consideJ 
natural  and  right  that  they  did  so,  f 

\ 

* Lib.  G.  ch  9.  De  inventoribus  reru  : 
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iould  we  follow  their  example.  When 
had  been  in  Maynooth,  I heard  my 
-ofessor  say  that  the  heathens’  belief 
purgatory  was  the  strongest  argument 
’ the  existence  of  such  a place  ! ! 

I shall  now  advert  to  the  texts  of 
cripture  brought  forward  by  you  in 
pport  of  the  doctrine  of  purgatory, 
id  shall  clearly  prove  that  these  texts 
ive  been  strained,  perverted,  and  com- 
fetely  misapplied.  The  first  is  the 
Hd  verse  of  the  12th  chapter  of  Mat- 
hew, taken  from  your  own  Bible.  In 
'is  text  our  Saviour  says,  “And  who- 
ever shall  speak  a word  against  the 
>n  of  man,  it  shall  be  forgiven  him ; 
i t he  that  shall  speak  against  the  Holy 
host,  it  shall  not  be  forgiven  him,  nei- 
er  in  this  world  nor  the  world  to 
ime.”  Now  it  is  quite  absurd  to  sup- 
se  that  our  Saviour  referred  in  this 
ssage  to  such  an  imaginative  place 
purgatory:  for  you  must  admit  (ac- 
rding  to  your  own  distinction  of  mor- 
and  venial  sins  (that  a sin  against 
^ Son  of  man  (who  is  Jesus  Christ) 
ist  be  a mortal  sin,  and  that  a sin 
ainst  the  Holy  Ghost  is  considered 
greater  mortal  sin.  But  you  know 
it  (according  to  your  doctrine)  pur- 
tory  is  established  for  purging  away 
nial  sins  and  not  mortal  sins,  and 
irefore,  according  to  your  doctrine,  it 
inot  be  a purgatory  our  Saviour  al- 
les  to  in  the  text  1 have  quoted. 
'Again,  to  simplify  this  subject,  let  me 
ipose  a person  committed  a most 
rrmous  offence  against  the  laws  of 
Is  country,  and  that  the  lord  lieute- 
rt  said,  it  shall  not  be  forgiven  nei- 
r in  this  country  nor  England,  would 
7 one  be  so  irrational  as  to  argue  that 
lord  lieutenant  meant  to  insinuate 
m this  mode  of  expression  that  there 
s a middle  place  where  the  crime 
w^ht  be  forgiven;  and  who  for  the 
*ae  reason  could  presume  to  assert 
It  because  our  Saviour  said  a sin 
’i.inst  the  Holy  Ghost  shall  not  be 
■given,  neither  in  this  world  nor  the 
' rid  to  come,  that  therefore  he  ad- 
4 ted  to  a middle  place  of  forgiveness? 
The  meaning  of  the  text  is  this,  our 
friour  refers  to  the  impossibility  of  a 
* against  the  Holy  Ghost  being  for- 
vol.  hi. — 17 


given  either  in  this  world  or  the  next. 
As  much  as  to  say  it  never  will  be  for- 
given. This  meaning  of  the  passage 
perfectly  coincides  with  the  parallel 
text,  Luke  xii.  10,  where  it  is  said, 
“And  whosoever  shall  speak  a word 
against  the  Son  of  man,  it  shall  be 
forgiven  him ; but  unto  him  that  blas- 
phemeth  against  the  Holy  Ghost,  it  shall 
not  be  forgiven.”  And  again,  this  mean- 
ing is  in  perfect  accordance  with  ano- 
ther parallel  text,  Matthew  xii.  31, 
where  it  is  said,  “ But  blasphemy 
against  the  Spirit  shall  not  be  forgiven.” 
Bellarmine,  the  Roman  Catholic  eccle- 
siastic and  historian  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  admits  that  purgatory  cannot 
be  proved  from  this  passage  of  Matthew 
xii.  31. 

The  next  text  brought  forward  in  fa- 
vour of  purgatory,  is  taken  from  St. 
Paul’s  first  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians, 
iii.  15.  But  I shall  here  annex  the 
three  preceding  verses,  in  order  that  the 
true  meaning  of  the  15th  may  be  more 
clearly  understood.  The  12th  and  13th 
verses  say,  “|Now,  if  any  man  build 
upon  this  foundation  (meaning  Jesus 
Christ)  gold,  silver,  precious  stones, 
wood,  hay,  stubble  ; every  man’s  work 
shall  be  made  manifest;  for  the  day  of 
the  Lord  shall  declare  it,  because  it  shall 
be  revealed  by  fire,  and  the  fire  shall 
try  every  man’s  work  of  what  sort  it 
is.-”  The  14th  verse  says,  “If  any 
man’s  work  abide  which  he  hath  built 
thereupon,  he  shall  receive  a reward;” 
and  the  15th  verse  says,  “If  any  man’s 
work  burn,  he  shall  suffer  loss  ; but  he 
himself  shall  be  saved,  yet  so  as  by 
fire.”  It  is  from  this  15th  verse  Ro- 
man Catholics  wish  to  deduce  an  argu- 
ment in  favour  of  purgatory. 

Now,  my  friends,  upon  your  atten- 
tive perusal  of  the  entire  passage,  you 
will  easily  perceive  that  no  argument 
can  be  adduced  from  it  in  support  of 
purgatory  ; for,  in  the  first  place,  you 
may  observe  that  “ every  man’s  work  ” 
must  be  subjected  to  the  fire  spoken  of 
in  this  passage.  But  those  who  die  in 
mortal  sin  cannot  be  subjected  to  this 
fire;  for,  according  to  your  own  doc- 
trine, no  one  goes  to  purgatory  but 
those  who  die  in  venial  sin.  Therefore, 
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purgatory  cannot  be  adverted  to  in  this  ‘ 
place ; tor  the  passage  says,  “ every 
man’s  work”  must  be  subjected  to  the 
lire  spoken  of. 

Secondly,  it  is  said  in  the  latter  end 
of  the  13th  verse,  “The  fire  shall  try 
every  man’s  work  of  what  sort  it  is.” 
From  this  you  perceive  that  the  fire 
spoken  of  is  for  trying  or  proving  every 
man’s  work,  and  not  for  purifying  the 
soul;  and  therefore  it  cannot  be  purga- 
tory which  is  meant  here ; for  purgato- 
ry, according  to  Romish  doctrine,  is  in- 
tended for  purging  or  purifying  the 
souls,  and  not  for  trying  or  proving 
man’s  work,  “of  what  sort  it  is.” 

Thirdly,  it  may  be  necessary  to  re- 
mark, that  the  apostle  speaks  in  a figu- 
rative sense  through  the  entire  passage 
I have  quoted;  and  lienee  it  is  not  a real 
but  an  imaginative  or  supposed  fire  he 
alludes  to ; for  he  speaks  of  the  works 
of  the  ministers  of  the  church.  Some 
of  those  works  he  calls  gold,  silver,  and 
precious  stones;  and  others  of  them  he 
denominates  by  the  titles  of  wood,  hay, 
and  stubble.  Now,  my  friends,  you 
must  be  well  aware,  that  it  would  be 
absurd  to  suppose  that  the  apostle 
looked  upon  the  works  of  the  ministers 
of  the  church,  as  if  they  were  really 
gold,  silver,  precious  stones,  wood,  hay, 
or  stubble,  and  hence  it  is  equally  ab- 
surd to  suppose  that  these  works  of 
gold,  silver,  precious  stones,  &c.  would 
be  subjected  to  a real  fire;  and  there- 
fore we  must  naturally  conclude  that  it 
is  a figurative,  and  not  a real  fire  (such 
as  you  call  purgatory)  that  the  apostle 
alludes  to. 

Lastly,  you  may  perceive  from  the 
words  of  the  15th  verse,  that  it  is  not  a 
real,  but  an  imaginative  or  supposed  fire 
that  the  apostle  refers  to;  for  he  says, 
“but  he  himself  (meaning  the  minister) 
shall  be  saved,  yet  as  by  fire;  ” which 
is  the  same  as  if  the  apostle  said,  But 
himself  (that  is,  the  minister)  shall  be 
saved  as  if  it  were  by  fire;  which  mode 
of  expression  is  quite  different  from  say- 
ing that  he  was  actually  to  be  purified 
by  fire,  as  your  doctrine  of  purgatory 
would  have  it. 

The  next  passage  Roman  Catholics 
allude  to,  in  favour  of  purgatory,  is 
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taken  from  St.  Matthew’s  Gospel, 

26,  where  it  is  said,  “Amen,  I say 
thee,  thou  shalt  not  go  out  from  ther 
till  thou  pay  the  last  farthing.”  T 
place  spoken  of  by  our  Saviour  in  tl 
passage  is  evidently  hell,  and  not  pi 
gatory;  as  may  easily  be  believed  frt 
the  preceding  verse,  which  says,  “ Ma 
an  agreement  with  thy  adversary  quit 
ly,  whilst  thou  art  in  the  way  with  hii 
lest  perhaps  the  adversary  deliver  tli 
to  the  judge,  and  the  judge  deliver  tli 
to  the  officer,  aud  thou  be  cast  into  p 
son.”  According  to  this  25th  ver 
you  must  observe  that  our  Saviour  ; 
verts  to  the  necessity  of  our  being 
conciled  to  each  fellow  creature,  whi 
“we  are  in  the  way;”  that  is,  whi 
we  are  on  earth:  for,  if  we  be  not : 
conciled,  we  must  be  cast  into  pris 
hereafter.  Now,  my  friends,  you  alh 
that  if  a person  dies  in  a state  of  enm 
with  a fellow  creature,  he  dies,  acco 
ing  to  your  own  doctrine,  in  a state 
mortal  sin,  and  therefore  goes  to  hi 
and  not  to  purgatory;  and  therefore 
your  own  admission  it  must  follow  tl 
it  is  hell  and  not  purgatory  our  Savic 
adverts  to  in  the  26th  verse,  which  i; 
continuation  of  the  meaning  of  the  p 
son  spoken  of  in  the  25th. 

You  may  naturally  inquire  of  n pi- 
then,  how  am  I to  explain  that  part 
the  26th  verse,  where  our  Saviour  sa; 

“ Thou  shalt  not  go  out  thence,  till  th 
pay  the  last  farthing.” 

The  word  till  should  be  understo 
in  the  sense  of  never,  so  much 
say  that  the  person  our  Saviour  alluc 
to  in  this  26th  verse,  could  never  lea 
the  prison.  The  word  “till”  me: 
never  in  various  parts  of  the  Scripturi  - 
for  instance,  in  Genesis  viii.  where  h 
said  that  Noah  sent  forth  a raven  out 
the  ark,  which  raven,  as  the  7th  ve 
mentions,  “did  not  return  till  the  wat 
were  dried  upon  the  earth,”  that  is 
say,  never  returned.  Again  in  the  1 
chapter,  25th  verse  of  St.  Paul’s  f 
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Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  it  is  s: 
“For  he  must  reign  (meaning  Chr 
until  he  hath  put  all  enemies  under 
feet.”  But  his  reign  shall  never  cea; 
therefore  the  word  until,  in  this  pass; 
also,  must  be  received  in  the  sense 
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wer.  Again,  the  Lord  is  introduced 
n Isaiah,  xlvi.  4.)  saying,*  “I  am  till 
ou  grow  old.”  But  God  will  never 
ase  to  exist,  therefore  the  word  till  in 
1 these  passages  must  be  understood 
meaning  never;  and  hence  it  should 
■ also  received  in  the  same  sense,  in 
e passage  where  our  Saviour  says, 
Thou  shalt  not  go  out  from  thence  till 
ou  pay  the  last  farthing;”  as  much  as 
say  the  transgressor  should  never  go 
t of  the  prison : and  hence  it  is  hell 
d not  purgatory  that  is  alluded  to  in 
3 passage  1 have  quoted. 

The  next  passage  Roman  Catholics 
"er  to  in  favour  of  purgatory,  is  taken 
>m  the  3d  chapter  and  19th  verse  of 
. Peter’s  first  epistle;  but  I shall  also 
'e  the  20th  verse,  that  the  true  mean- 
* of  the  19th  may  be  the  more  easily 
inprehended.  The  19th  verse  says, 
n which  also  (meaning  the  Spirit)  he 
at  is  Christ)  came  and  preached  to 
)se  spirits  which  were  in  prison;” 
i 20th  verse  says,  “ who  in  time  past 
ire  incredulous.”| 

'low,  my  friends,  the  prison  spoken  of 
re  could  not  be  purgatory  ; for  none, 
•ording  to  Roman  Catholic  doctrine, 
i go  to  purgatory,  except  those  who 
in  venial  sin.  But  no  one  would  at- 
ipt  to  say  that  our  Saviour  died  in 
tial  sin ; and  therefore  (according  to 
mish  doctrine)  it  could  not  be  the 
son  of  purgatory  our  Saviour  went  to 
ach  through  his  spirit. 

Igain,  the  20th  verse  describes  the 
sons  that  were  preached  to  in  prison, 
ey  were  those,  “who  (as  your  own 
>le  says)  in  time  past  had  been  incre- 
ous.”  Now  to  be  incredulous  is  to 
>elieve  in  the  doctrines  preached ; 

to  disbelieve  in  the  doctrines 
ached,  is  to  be  guilty  of  a mortal  sin 
you  call  it.)  But  those  who  die  in 
*tal  sin  go  to  hell,  and  not  to  purga- 
T\  and  therefore  the  prison  spoken 
lere  could  not  be  purgatory, 
fou  will  naturally  inquire  of  me  now, 

),  then,  were  the  spirits  preached  to, 
what  is  the  prison  spoken  of  in  the 
i verse  ? The  spirits  spoken  of  (as 

Or,  as  the  Douay  Bible  says,  “ Even  to  your 
ge,  l am  the  same.” 
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your  own  Bible  testifies)  were  those 
that  lived  in  the  days  of  Noah,  but  who 
disbelieved  Noah  tvhen  he  preached  to 
them  repentance  and  salvation  through 
Christ,  for  which  disbelief  they  were 
cast  into  hell;  and  this  is  the  prison  in 
which  the  spirits  were,  w'hen  St.  Peter 
was  writing  the  19th  verse;  therefore 
the  19th  verse  by  no  means  proves  the 
existence  of  such  an  imaginative  place 
as  purgatory. 

The  next  text  of  Roman  Catholics  in 
support  of  purgatory,  is  taken  from  the 
2d  book  of  Machabees,  xii.  43,  where 
it  is  said,  “And  making  (that  is  Judas 
Machabeus)  a gathering,  he  sent  twelve 
thousand  drachms  of  silver  to  Jerusalem 
for  sacrifice  to  be  offered  for  the  sins  of 
the  dead.”  Now  in  the  first  place, 
these  books  of  the  Machabees  are  not 
canonical,  but  are  complete  forgeries, 
and  were  composed  by  monks  in  the 
dark  and  leaden  ages  of  the  church,  as 
may  easily  be  collected  from  the  fol- 
lowing circumstances. — First,  because 
Melito,  Bishop  of  Sardis,  who  lived  in 
the  second  century,  and  was  the  first 
Christian  writer  that  gave  a catalogue 
of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  did 
not  make  the  slightest  reference  to  such 
books  as  the  Machabees;  and  secondly, 
because  the  Council  of  Laodicea,  which 
gave  in  the  year  364  a catalogue  of  the 
canonical  Scripture,  did  not  refer  to  such 
fictitious  documents  as  the  Machabees. 
And  again,  that,  they  are  not  inspired 
works  is  evident  from  the  words  of  the 
author,  who  says  in  the  last  chapter  and 
last  verses  of  the  Machabees;  “I  will 
here  make  an  end  of  my  narration, 
which,  if  I have  done  well,  and  as  it 
becometh  the  history,  it  is  what  I de- 
sired ; but  if  imperfectly,  it  must  be  par- 
doned me.”  Here  the  author  speaks 
of  his  liability  to  imperfection,  which 
would  not  be  the  case  if  he  supposed 
himself  under  the  effect  of  inspiration 
when  writing.  Lastly,  these  books  show 
their  inconsistency,  in  attributing  the 
death  of  Antiochus  to  opposite  causes: 
first,  by  asserting  in  the  first  book  of 
Machabees,  vi.  13,  that  king  Antiochus 
took  to  his  bed  through  grief,  and  died 
there,  whereas  in  the  second  book  of 
Machabees,  i.  13,  it  is  said  he  was  slain 
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in  the  temple  of  Nanea  by  the  priests!! 

Now  let  us  come  to  the  text  in  the 
Machabees,  from  which  Romanists  en- 
deavour to  prove  purgatory.  It  is  this. 
— “ And  making,  (that  is,  Machabeus) 
a gathering,  he  sent  twelve  thousand 
drachms  of  silver  to  Jerusalem,  for  sac- 
rifice to  be  offered  for  sins  for  the  dead.” 
This  passage  cannot  prove  purgatory, 
for  all  the  persons  adverted  to  here  were 
slain  for  the  crime  of  idolatry,  as  the 
preceding  passage  mentions.  But  ido- 
latry is  a mortal  sin,  and  those  dying  in 
mortal  sin  go  to  hell,  and  not  purgatory, 
therefore  purgatory  cannot  be  adverted 
to  in  this  passage. 

Having  exposed  the  absurdity  of 
these  arguments  upon  which  Roman- 
ists found  the  imaginative  existence  of  a 
purgatory,  I shall  now,  (with  God’s 
blessing)  produce  from  the  Romish  Bi- 
ble some  of  the  plainest  texts  that  are 
totally  subversive  of  such  a doctrine.  I 
shall  first  commence  with  the  Old  Tes- 
tament. In  Psalm  xlviii.  (49  in  our 
version)  7,  8,  it  is  said,  “No  brother 
can  redeem  nor  shall  man  redeem ; he 
shall  not  give  to  God  his  ransom ; nor 
the  price  of  the  redemption  of  his  soul.” 
These  words  would  not  be  true  if  such 
a place  existed  as  purgatory,  for  Ro- 
manists believe  that  the  souls  there  can 
be  relieved  by  masses,  offices,  &c.  all 
of  which  must  be  purchased  with 
money. 

The  book  of  Wisdom  (which  the 
Romish  church  holds  as  canonical) 
speaking  of  the  righteous  or  just  that 
die  in  the  Lord,  says  in  the  3d  chapter 
and  3d  verse,  “But  they  are  in  peace.” 
Again  in  the  9th  verse  of  the  same  chap- 
ter, it  says,  “They  that  are  faithful  in 
love  shall  rest  in  him;  (that  is  in  the 
Lord)  for  grace  and  peace  are  to  his 
elect.”  But  if  the  souls  of  the  just 
were  to  go  through  such  an  ordeal  as 
purgatory,  it  would  be  absurd  to  say 
that  they  were  in  peace  and  rest  after 
their  departure  from  this  life.  Again,  it 
is  said  in  the  same  chapter,  and  “ No  tor- 
ment shall  touch  them;”  that  is,  the 
souls  of  the  just;  which  mode  of  ex- 
pression would  be  also  preposterous,  if 
purgatory  existed.  In  Ecclesiastes  xi. 
3,  it  is  said,  “If  the  tree  fall  to  the  south 


or  to  the  north,  in  what  place  soever . 
shall  fall,  there  shall  it  lie.”  But  til 
would  not  be  the  case  if  such  a place  i 
purgatory  existed,  for  then  the  stl 
would  remain  like  Mahomet’s  coff 
suspended  in  a middle  place  betwe . 
heaven  and  earth.  Isaiah  (lvii.  2.)  :« 
cribes  peace  and  rest  to  the  just  m 
immediately  after  his  departure  out  ’■ 
this  life,  which  would  be  quite  erroi  • 
ous  if  such  a place  as  purgatory  exist* 

In  Ecclesiastes  xxxviii.  24,  (which  bo*  ' 
according  to  Romanists,  is  held  cano 
cal,)  it  is  said,  “When  the  dead  is. j 
rest,  let  his  remembrance  rest.”  Aga  / 
in  Jeremiah  xxii.  10,  it  is  said,  “We 
not  for  him  that  is  dead,  nor  bemo 
him  with  your  tears.”  Now  the  adv:j 
contained  in  those  two  passages  woi 
be  quite  ungodly,  if  such  a place  as  pi 
gatory  existed,  or  if  the  souls  detain 
there  would  be  relieved  by  prayeifl 
alms,  deeds,  penances,  acts  of  supereif 
gation,  &c.  Again,  in  the  fourth  bo  1 
of  Kings,  xxii.  20,  (but  second  book;  > 
cording  to  our  version)  the  Lord  ifl 
described  as  thus  addressing  Josi:l 
“Therefore  I will  gather  thee  to  f if 
fathers,  and  thou  shalt  be  gathered  1 
thy  sepulchre  in  peace.”  Now,  if  su 
a place  of  torments  as  purgatory  exist  & 
for  the  just  (as  it  is  the  just  alone,  ;9 
cording  to  Romish  doctrine,  that  J 
there)  then  the  Lord  would  be  misrepii 
sented  as  saying,  that  he  would  gath 
Josias  to  his  fathers  in  peace;  for  if  pi 
gatory  existed,  it  would  not  be  pea* 
but  torment,  he  would  gather  him  to.  ! 

Such  are  the  plain  texts  of  Scriptu 
from  the  Old  Testament  in  your  ov 
Bible,  against  the  doctrine  of  purgator 
I shall  now  select  a few  passages  fro 
the  New  Testament. 

In  St.  Paul’s  Epistle  to  the  Roman 
viii.  1,  it  is  said,  “ Wherefore  there 
now  no  condemnation  to  them  who  a! 
in  Christ  Jesus.”  But  if  a purgato 
existed,  there  would  be  some  condei 
nation  for  them  who  are  in  Christ  J 
sus;  and  therefore,  that  the  apostle  Pa 
may  not  be  considered  as  a liar,  it  is  ei  . 
dent  from  the  above  quotation,  that  i .( 
such  place  as  purgatory  exists. 

Again,  it  is  written  in  St.  John’s  fii  £ 
Epistle,  i.  7,  “ And  the  blood  of  Jes 
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Christ  his  Son  cleanseth  us  from  all 
in for  purgatory,  according  to  Romish 
octrine,  purges,  or,  what  is  the  same, 
leanses  from  venial  sins  only.  There- 
ire,  according  to  the  above  passage, 
urgatory  cannot  exist. 

Again,  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews, 

. 17,  the  Lord  is  described  as  speaking 
lose  words  of  the  righteous,  “ And  their 
ins  and  their  iniquities  I will  remem- 
-er  no  more.'"  But  if  a purgatory  ex- 
ited, then  the  sins  and  iniquities  of  the 
ghteous  would  be  remembered ; for 
ie  righteous  alone,  according  to  Romish 
elief,  go  there  and  suffer  punishment; 
(qerefore,  that  the  text  may  be  true,  a 
urgatory  cannot  exist. 

In  St.  Paul’s  Epistle  to  the  Romans, 
i.  23,  it  is  written,  “For  the  wages  of 
in  is  death,  but  the  gift  of  God  is  eter- 
al life , through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.” 
Jow,  if  the  apostle  supposed  that  such 
place  as  purgatory  existed,  instead  of 
•lying,  the  gift  of  God  is  eternal  life , 
e would  have  thus  written,  “ The  gift 
f God,  after  the  souls  undergo  the 
,ains  of  purgatory,  will  be  eternal  life  ; 
lerefore,  purgatory  (according  to  the 
ords  of  the  text)  cannot  exist.” 
i In  the  Gospel  of  St.  John,  verse  24, 
is  said,  “Amen,  amen,  I say  unto  you, 
e that  heareth  my  word  and  believeth 
im  that  sent  me,  hath  everlasting  life, 
id  cometh  not  into  judgment,  hut  is 
msed  from  death  to  life."  Now,  if 
ie  evangelist  imagined  the  existence  of 
ich  a place  as  purgatory,  he  would  not 
ave  said  of  each  believer  that  he  cometh 
ot  into  judgment,  for  surely  a purga- 
>ry  is  judgment,  and  a severe  one  also, 
lor  would  he  have  said  of  the  believer, 
lat  he  passeth  from  death  to  life,  if  he 
lought  of  such  a place  as  a purgatory ; 


for  had  he  thought  so,  he  would  say 
that  the  believer  after  death  passes  to 
purgatory,  and  from  that  to  eternal  life. 

In  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  iv.  12, 
it  is  said,  “Nor  is  there  salvation  in 
any  other,  (save  Jesus.)  For  there  is 
none  other  name  under  heaven  given  to 
men,  whereby  we  must  be  saved.”  But 
if  purgatory  existed,  then  it  would  be 
false  to  assert  that  there  was  no  salva- 
tion but  through  Christ;  because  purga- 
tory, according  to  Romish  doctrine, 
cleanses  from  sin,  and  therefore  gives 
salvation  to  the  soul.  Again,  if  purga- 
tory cleansed  from  venial  sin,  as  Ro- 
manists would  have  it,  then  there  would 
be  another  name  given  under  heaven 
whereby  we  would  be  saved,  which  is 
contradictory  to  the  second  part  of  the 
text,  and  therefore  it  cannot  be  true  that 
such  a place  as  purgatory  exists. 

Lastly,  it  is  said  of  Christ  in  1 John, 
i.  9,  “ If  we  confess  our  sins,  he  is 
faithful  and  just  to  forgive  us  our  sins, 
and  to  cleanse  us  from  all  iniquity." 
But  if  purgatory  were  to  cleanse  from 
(what  Roman  Catholics  call)  venial  sins, 
then  false  would  be  the  assertion  that 
Christ  cleanses  us  from  all  iniquity: 
therefore,  in  accordance  with  the  text 
quoted,  purgatory  cannot  exist. 

My  dear  Roman  Catholic  brethren, 
may  the  words  of  this  pamphlet  be 
blessed  to  your  advantage,  and  may  you 
look  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  as  your 
only  way,  your  only  righteousness,  and 
from  whom  alone  salvation  can  be  ex- 
pected; Remember  what  your  own 
Bible  says,  Eph.  ii.  8-9;  “By  grace 
you  are  saved  through  faith,  and  this 
not  of  yourselves,  for  it  is  the  gift  of 
God,  and  not  of  works  that  no  man  may 
glory.” 


( 

THE  CONVERT,  A NARRATIVE  OF  FACTS. 

Eleanor,  a Roman  catholic  by  birth,  invitation  and  ‘left  her  own  affectionate 
nd  the  eldest  daughter  of  respectable  family.  Eleanor  and  her  brothers  and 
■arents,  passed  her  childhood  happily;  sisters  had  always  looked  upon  their 
nd  at  ten  years  of  age,  being  invited  by  grandmother  as  a heretic;  but  her 

er  grandmother,  Mrs.  B , a pro-  father  thinking  Mrs.  B would  not 

astant,  to  reside  with  her,  accepted  the  attempt  to  convert  his  daughter  to  the 
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protestant  faith,  believing  her  quite  fixed 
in  her  religious  opinions  and  “ a good 
Christian,”  assented. 

Some  protestants,  “ have  a name  to 
live  when  they  are  dead,”  and  scarcely 
know  much  less  prize  their  privileges. 
A fountain  closed  to  others  is  opened  to 
them,  but  they  neglect  to  draw  water 
from  it;  they  have  the  word  of  God  to 
read,  yet  they  suffer  their  Bible  to  lay 
unopened ; their  church  is  a scriptural, 
a spiritual  church, — it  is  founded  not  on 
Peter  but  on  Christ;  the  stone  which 
the  builders  of  the  papal  church  refused, 
is  of  theirs  “the  head  of  the  corner;” 
they  depend  for  salvation  on  no  other 
ground  than  Christ. 

Eleanor’s  grandmother  felt  a secret 
satisfaction  in  belonging  to  the  church 
of  England:  she  read  the  sacred  Scrip- 
tures, it  is  true,  but  did  not  take  them  as 
“ a lamp  to  her  feet,  and  a light  to  her 
path.”  She  considered  herself  superior 
to  the  members  of  the  Romish  church, 
but  never  interfered  with  her  neigh- 
bours’ religion;  Eleanor,  therefore,  was 
allowed  to  attend  her  chapel  regularly, 
to  tell  her  beads,  and  to  refrain  from 
meat  on  certain  days. 

About  three  years  had  passed  away, 
and  the  religious  principles  of  Eleanor 
were  not  at  all  changed;  she  was  zeal- 
ously attached  to  her  church,  and  strict 
to  its  forms ; the  death  of  a young  friend 
gave  a check  to  her  gayety,  and  led  her 
ever  after  to  search  for  truth.  The 
young  friends  had  been  tenderly  attached; 
and  Eleanor  received  the  parting  kiss, 
and  saw  the  departing  spirit  trembling 
on  the  quivering  lip.  She  looked  at  the 
corpse,  and  could  not  help  fancying  that 
the  soul  which  had  inhabited  the  clayey 
tenement  was  in  blessedness.  “ 0 ! she 
is  now  a happy  angel  in  heaven!”  cried 
she.  “ She  will  be  so  very  soon,”  said 
a friend  who  was  with  her;  “but  her 
sins  must  be  purged  away  first,  before 
she  can  deserve  the  joys  of  heaven.” 

Eleanor,  trembling,  asked  herself, 
“ Was  it  possible  that  her  dear  friend 
was  suffering  the  torments  of  purga- 
tory?” She  felt  then  what  death  was, 
and  turned  sickened  and  sad  away. 

“Would  none,”  she  asked  herself, 
“however  good,  however  pure,  escape 
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this  purgatory?”  No!  everyone 
born  in  sin ; “ there  is  not  a man  ' 
earth  who  doeth  good  and  sinneth  not 
She  was  obliged  to  submit  to  the  dc 
trine  of  her  church  concerning  the  pu 
fying  of  spirits  after  death. 

On  the  Sabbath,  Eleanor  was  at  L 
berty  to  enjoy  her  young  acquaintanc 
The  old  lady  was  often  ill,  and  wh 
she  could  not  go  to  church,  the  Bit 
was  always  placed  on  the  table  befc 
she  came  down  stairs.  When  Elean 
went  to  take  her  prayer-book,  she  fou 
it  open,  and  looking  carelessly  down  t 
sacred  page,  her  eyes  fell  on  the  wort 
“ The  blood  of  Christ  cleanseth  from 
sin.”  “From  all  sin!”  she  repeate 
“ then  there  is  a way  of  cleansing  s 
besides  the  fire  of  purgatory.  ‘ T 
blood  of  Jesus  Christ  cleanseth  from 
sin!’  Why  did  I never  hear  this  1 
fore?” 

That  Christ  died  for  the  sins  of  t 
world  she  had  learned,  but  she  had  al 
learned  to  think  of  his  death  as  a parti 
sacrifice  offered  to  assist  us  in  the  e 
joyment  of  God’s  favour.  She  thoug 
of  the  passage  which  she  had  read,  an 
for  the  first  time  in  her  life,  wished 
read  the  word  of  God. 

Her  grandmother  came  into  the  roo 
at  this  moment,  looked  surprised 
Eleanor,  who,  starting  up,  said  si 
would  be  too  late  at  prayers,  and  left  tl 
house.  During  service,  her  mind  w. 
filled  with  what  she  had  read;  she  oftc 
repeated,  “ The  blood  of  Jesus  Chri 
cleanseth  from  all  sin.”  “ Then  wh 
need  of  farther  cleansing?”  she  woui 
say.  “Is  it  not  sufficient?  Can  an 
sufferings  equal  His?”  Eleanor  di 
not  know  the  Scriptures;  she  was  then 
fore  denied  the  comfort  of  the  commanj 
and  the  promise,  “ Ask,  and  ye  sha 
receive;”  yet,  as  the  prayer  was  passin 
to  her  lips,  “ O,  my  Saviour!”  sh 
stopped  and  said,  “ blessed  Virgin,  ii 
tercede  for  me!” 

Eleanor  returned  sad;  she  had  go n 
through  all  the  catholic  devotions,  y< 
she  felt  no  spiritual  benefit;  she  felt 
want  of  a sprinkling  with  the  blood  c 
Christ. 

She  felt  she  was  in  error,  but  did  nc 
know  how  to  free  herself  from  it;  it  wa 
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one  verse  in  the  Bible  that  had  given  her, 
this  thought.  She  was  hitherto  con- 
sidered “ too  good  a catholic  ” to  dare 
to  read  a protestant  Bible;  she  however 
at  last  resolved  to  read  for  herself  the 
book  which  she  had  heard  was  “ but 
for  the  priests  alone. 

Eleanor  began  at  the  New  Testament, 
and  read  with  wonder  and  delight  the 
life  and  doctrines  of  Christ.  The  Scrip- 
tures opened  to  her  mind  a new  world. 
“Never,”  she  told  me,  “ did  she  read  a 
page  in  any  book  with  half  the  delight 
with  which  she  read  a chapter  in 
Isaiah.”  The  farther  Eleanor  looked 
into  the  word  of  God,  the  more  her 
mind  was  set  against  the  doctrine  of 
purgatory.  She  found  that  Jesus  Christ 
i“  had  suffered  the  just  for  the  unjust  to 
bring  us  to  God.” 

She  ventured  to  speak  to  the  priest 
whom  her  father  had  set  to  watch  over 
his  child.  The  answers  she  received 
were  not  satisfactory  to  an  inquiring 
mind:  “The  pope  and  priests  know 
better  than  foolish  young  people;  they 
ought  not  to  meddle  with  the  doctrines 
of  the  true  church;  let  them  be  thankful, 
that,  instead  of  studying  and  examining 
for  themselves,  they  have  only  to  act  as 
their  priests  bid  them.” 

Poor  Eleanor  wished  she  could  be- 
lieve all  this;  but  her  faith  in  the  ca- 
tholic religion  was  very  much  shaken, 
and  only  needed  another  circumstance 
to  reduce  that  faith  to  a shadow  ready 
to  vanish  away. 

This  circumstance  took  place  at  con- 
fession; and  Eleanor  returned  with  the 
unpleasant  feeling  of  only  partly  per- 
forming her  duty,  and  yet  opened  her 
Bible  and  read,  “ Pour  out  your  hearts 
before  Him,  ye  people.”  She  felt  she 
obtained  absolution,  but  she  felt  she 
ought  “ to  pour  out  her  heart  to  a mer- 
ciful father,  seeking  her  pardon  from 
His  hands  only,  for  He  alone  has  power 
to  forgive  sins.” 

Eleanor  had  been  pouring  out  hers 
into  the  ears  of  the  priest, — a fellow 
mortal,  a sinner  like  her  herself, — in- 
stead of  going  at  once  herself  to  a pure, 
holy,  and  merciful  Father,  owning  all, 
pouring  out  all,  and  seeking  her  own 
pardon  from  His  hands,  who  only  “ has 


power  to  forgive  sins.”  She  read,  too, 

“ If  we  confess  our  sins,  He  is  faithful 
and  just  to  forgive  us  our  sins,  and  to 
cleanse  us  from  all  unrighteousness.” 
She  paused  on  this  road,  but  trembled 
lest  she  should  overthrow  her  own  be- 
lief. “ Was  it  to  a priest  she  was  to 
confess?”  it  could  not  be.  The  apostle 
seems  to  agree  with  the  psalmist,  when 
he  said,  “ Pour  out  your  hearts  before 
Him,  ye  people;  God  is  a refuge  for 
us.”  And  oh!  what  burdened  and 
heavy-ladened  soul  confessing  its  sin. 
will  not  feel  that  “God  is  a refuge” 
for  it.  Eleanor  found  that  acknow- 
ledging our  sins  with  a view  to  forsake 
them,  was  recommended  in  Scripture: 
“confess  your  sins  one  to  another,” 
says  an  apostle;  but  no  mention  did 
she  find  of  a private  confession  to  a 
priest,  to  receive  pardon  from  his  hands. 
Where  was  the  privacy  when  the  “ mul- 
titude were  baptized  of  John,  in  .Jordan, 
confessing  their  sins?”  It  was  such  a 
confession,  surely,  as  agreed  with  the 
baptism  of  one  who  came  preaching  “ re- 
pentance;” but  was  it  not  made  in  the 
company  of  them  “ of  Judea  and  all  the 
region  round  about  Jordan?”  “ I will 
never  again  confess  to  a priest,”  said 
Eleanor,  closing  the  book ; yet,  at  the 
same  time,  she  almost  trembled  at  the 
boldness  of  her  own  resolutions. 

Eleanor’s  inquiring  spirit,  once  roused 
to  examine  the  truth  of  doctrines  she 
was  told  must  not  be  examined,  but  did 
not  stop  short,  for  she  believed  that“  all 
scripture  is  givenby  inspiration  of  God ;” 
and  that  first  verse  which  she  had  read 
in  the  Bible,  seemed  to  have  been 
brought  by  God’s  own  Spirit  to  her 
heart. 

She  had  already  discovered  two  things 
in  the  Roman  catholic  communion, 
which  would  not  bear  the  test  of  Scrip- 
ture,— the  doctrine  of  purgatory  and  pri- 
vate confession,  and  she  began  to  sus- 
pect there  were  many  more  errors  in 
that  church.  She  has  told  me  she  never 
sought  to  find  them  before;  but  when 
some  of  those  false  garnishings,  which 
gave  them  an  appearance  of  truth, 
dropped  off,  and  she  caught  one  glimpse 
of  their  true  nature,  she  could  not  rest 
until  her  mind  was  satisfied. 
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In  reading  the  Bible,  many  things  ap- 
peared contrary  to  doctrines  to  which 
she  had  hitherto  blindly  assented;  but 
in  reading  the  ninth  chapter  of  the  He- 
brews, she  made  a long  pause;  it  was 
read  over  often,  and  each  time  weakened 
her  belief  in  the  doctrine  of  the  mass. 
There  it  appeared  that  the  sacrifice  of 
Christ  was  full,  perfect,  and  finished ; 
she  read  that  He  was  once  offered  to  put 
away  sin.  But  in  the  sacrifice  of  the 
mass,  the  very  thing  is  done  at  which 
Paul  hinted,  and  Christ  represented  as 
offering  Himself  often,  yea,  daily!  be- 
sides, where  the  utility  of  this  bloodless 
sacrifice,  when  told  so  plainly,  “ with- 
out shedding  of  blood  there  is  no  re- 
mission. ” 

With  her  mind  in  this  state,  it  is  no 
wonder  that  Eleanor  declined  attending 
confession.  Her  priest  had  already 
missed  her  from  it,  and  called  to  know 
the  reason  of  her  absence,  and  to  warn 
her  to  be  more  strict  in  future.  She  at- 
tended mass  next  day. 

When  he  entered,  carrying  the  small 
box  that  contained  the  host,  and  “ all 
the  people  bowed  the  knee  and  wor- 
shipped,” paying  the  homage  to  man 
that  is  due  to  God  alone,  Eleanor  bowed 
too — but  it  was  not  from  her  heart;  and 
when  she  saw  the  elevation  of  the  host, 
she  said  to  herself,  “ To  what  am  I 
doing  homage;  to  a box  of  wafers.” 

In  the  struggle  between  light  and 
darkness,  Eleanor  saw  herself  on  the 
verge  of  becoming  an  infidel,  by  denying 
the  authority  of  “ the  only  true  Church.” 
Yet  still  the  reasonings  of  her  mind 
would  go  on ; and  though  when  not  con- 
ducted, on  subjects  of  faith,  by  scripture 
light,  the  reasonings  of  the  human  mind 
do  often  lead  the  reasoner  far  from  truth ; 
yet,  when  that  light  is  taken  as  our  rule, 
and  the  appeal  is  from  the  command- 
ments of  men  to  those  of  God,  its  in- 
quiries, directed  by  the  Spirit  through 
which  Paul  said,  “ Prove  all  things,  hold 
fast  that  which  is  good,”  are  only  checked 
by  the  wisdom  of  a church  that  would 
make  the  ignorance  of  its  members  one 
of  its  bulwarks,  and  rule  the  minds  of 
men  with  a “ rod  of  iron.” 

“ How  can  it  be,”  thus  Eleanor  con- 
tinued her  reasonings,  “ that  the  body  of 
the  everlasting  Son  of  God  is  there  bro- 


[_Juh 

ken  into  pieces,  and  not  only  there,  btj* 
almost  all  over  the  world,  at  the  sam 
time?”  How  can  it  be,  that  a priest,  % 
man  who,  excepting  his  sacred  office  a;, 
a minister,  possesses  no  superiorit ... 
over  his  fellow  men,  can  be  able  tj^ 
change  that  which  is  made  by  humal 
hands,  into  the  real  body  and  blooitt 
of  Christ,  while  it  retains  all  the  proj| 
perties  that,  to  mere  common  sens  jjj 
and  reason,  would  declare  its  nature  un 
changed?”  “ Common  sense  and  rea«j 

son,”  Father  F says,  “must  no 

presume  to  judge  any  thing  the  churclj 
admits  of;”  but  it  is  very  hard  to  haviji 
real  faith  where  these  are  not  to  be  used 
Christ  shed  His  blood  for  the  world 
and  should  not  every  one  partake  of  i 
in  the  sacrament,  who  hopes  to  be  bene 
fitted  by  it  hereafter?  Eleanor  was  no 
ignorant  of  the  reasons  assigned  foi 
giving  the  cup  to  the  priests  only ; bu 
this  did  not  satisfy  her  mind. 

Eleanor  thus  received  the  emblem  ol 
her  Saviour’s  death,  which  is  to  be  re- 
ceived in  faith,  with  thanksgiving.  She 
opened  her  Bible  that  evening  to  search  | 
for  the  account  of  our  Lord’s  Last  Sup- 
per, and  endeavoured  to  prove  whether 
it  was  the  body  of  Our  Lord  which  the 
priest’s  hands  thus  broke,  and  distributed,  * 

She  found  the  words  full  and  express, 

“ This  is  my  body,”  and  was  about  to 
close  the  book,  assured  that,  if  she  would  j 
not  deny  the  truth  of  Scripture,  as  well 
as  the  infallibility  of  the  church,  she  | 
must  let  the  doctrine  of  real  presence  ; 
rest  as  that  church  had  settled  it.  Look-  - 
ing  down  the  verse  again,  she  took  in 
the  following  sentence — “ which  is  given 
for  you : Do  this  in  remembrance  of 
me.”  Read  in  connexion  with  these, 
the  former  words  lost  their  force:  “This 
is  my  body  which  is  given  for  you.” 
She  reasoned  with  herself,  “ Could  any 
one  believe  that  at  the  time  Christ  stood  , 
there,  His  body  was  given  and  His  blood 
shed  for  sin?  Yet  these  words  are  as  | 
clear  in  their  meaningas  theothers.  Or,  , 
while  the  disciples  looked  at  Him,  un- 
changed, did  they  imagine  His  body  was  | 
changed  into  the  bread  He  held  in  his 
own  hands?  Then,  too,  He  adds,  ‘Do 
this  in  remembrance  of  me.’  ” Eleanor’s 
thoughts  brought  to  her  view  a dear 
friend,  going  to  leave  those  with  whom 
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. had  held  sweet  communion;  he  ap- 
ints  them  a certain  practice,  as  the 
i?ans  of  keeping  alive  the  memory  of 
:?ir  absent  friend, — of  his  love, — his 
impanionship  with  them.  “ Do  this,” 
i says,  “ in  remembrance  of  me:”  a 
;ng  done  in  remembrance,  must  be 
me  in  remembrance  of  the  absent. 
,isent  in  body,  the  friend  we  thus  re- 
rmber  may  be  present  in  spirit,  knowing 
I:  agreement  he  made  with  us,  to  “ do 
Is  in  remembrance.” 

■ Here  Eleanor  paused.  She  had  long 
specled,  she  now  knew  her  church  to 
unsound;  she  found  it  unscriptural, 

1 common  sense  showed  many  things 
J absurd  to  be  believed  by  any  one 

110  dared  to  doubt  its  pretended  infalli- 

ty. 

Eleanor  had  begun  by  examining  the 
Iding  errors  in  her  creed,  and,  these 
■f:e  discovered,  the  smaller  ones  fell 

Ih  them;  prayers  for  the  dead,  and 
he  saints,  the  intercession  of  Mary 
' the  worship  paid  to  her,  these,  and 
rest  of  the  things  which  she  had  be- 
’ed,  faded  away.  Eleanor  became  a 
vert  from  the  Romish  church,  and 
ierely  embraced  the  doctrines  of  the 
le. 

i)n  the  following  Sunday,  she  asked 
ft  grandmother  to  let  her  go  with  her 
khurch.  The  old  lady  was  surprised ; 
t amiable  and  pleasing  as  Eleanor  was, 
ft  had  always  considered  her  a “ dark 
IP 1st.”  She  reminded  Eleanor  of  the 
J'nise  given  to  her  father,  and  how 
ftitly  she  had  always  observed  it; 
ft  told  her  she  knew  his  displeasure 
wild  be  great,  if  he  found  she  had  gone 
Bie  a church  ; and  advised  her,  if  her 
Hi  arose  from  mere  curiosity,  not  to 
ft  Eleanor  still  urged  her  wish,  and 
ft  grandmother  yielded,  wondering 
7 t had  put  this  new  whim  into  the 
?i  s head. 

’ leanor  was  struck  with  the  form  of 
ir  er  adopted  by  the  church  of  Eng- 
41 ; its  beautiful  simplicity,  and  its 
Oi  , sublime,  and  comprehensive  Li- 
ly, filled  her  with  feelings  of  delight 
411  surprise,  which  took  from  her  the 
Mer  of  expressing  what  she  felt.  Here 
Jhvas  scripture;  and _ Eleanor  was 
r!r  k by  the  mode,  so  simple  and  so 


scriptural,  in  which  each  prayer  was 
presented  to  Almighty  God,  “ through 
our  only  Mediator  and  Advocate,  Jesus 
Christ;”  and  the  plea  assigned  for  each 
request  made,  “ for  the  merits  of  thine 
only  Son  our  Lord,”  and  even  pardon 
of  sin  implored  “ for  the  honour  of  our 
Advocate  and  Mediator  Jesus  Christ.” 

“ Ah  !”  she  thought,  “ how  many  Ad- 
vocates and  Mediators  would  these 
prayers  have  been  obliged  to  pass  through 
in  the  Romish  ritual,  before  they  could 
be  presented  to  God  the  Father.” 

This  day  determined  Eleanor  to  be- 
come a member  of  the  church  of  Eng- 
land; she  however  soon  found  that  a 
change  in  her  religious  opinions  was  at- 
tended with  greater  trials  than  she  had 
expected.  The  priest  at  first  disbelieved 
the  tidings  he  heard ; and  then  becoming 
more  alarmed,  as  he  recollected  some 
circumstances  respecting  her,  set  off  to 
her  grandmother’s  house,  determined  to 
give  the  girl  a proper  lecture,  that  would 
prevent  her  folly  for  the  future.  He 
found  not  a giddy  thoughtless  girl,  ready 
to  act  as  the  latest  advice  directed,  but  a 
girl  who,  young  as  she  was,  had  thought 
well  before  she  resolved,  and  having 
once  resolved  stood  firm  and  immove- 
able. 

Eleanor  trembled  to  hear  herself  pro- 
nounced “ Anathema  maranatha,”  by 
one  whom  she  looked  upon  as  a bearer 
of  the  keys  of  Heaven,  so  that,  by  the 
power  intrusted  to  him,  he  could  admit 
to,  or  for  ever  bar  out  from  its  blessed- 
ness. But  when  the  reverend  father 
found  many  of  his  arguments  put  down, 
and  all  of  them  opposed  by  a weak  and, 
as  he  called  her,  foolish  girl,  he  became 
so  highly  incensed,  that  Eleanor  was 
obliged  to  fly  from  the  room ; and  soon 
the  curse  which  had  frightened,  only 
grieved,  and  at  last  made  her  pity  him 
who  bestowed  it.  I have  seen  her 
smile  when  she  afterwards  spoke  of 
the  great  power  she  had  once  believed 
intrusted  into  this  man’s  hands,  and  of 
the  blind  obedience  she  had  paid  him. 

But  Eleanor’s  trials  were  yet  to  come. 
Defeated  thus  in  getting  her  back  with- 
out the  help  of  her  friends,  the  priest 
went  with  the  tidings  to  her  father’s 
house,  which  were  worse  to  them  than 
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her  death.  Her  father  went  back  with 
him  to  her  grandmother’s,  hoping  his 
authority  might  succeed,  even  when 
priestly  interference  had  failed. 

Eleanor  trembled  at  the  thoughts  of 
meeting  her  heretic-hating  father ; and 
unsupported,  unbefriended,  save  by  the 
consciousness  of  rectitude,  and  the  belief 
that  God  himself  would  be  her  friend, 
she  was  obliged  to  go  through  a scene 
which  she  never  loved  to  talk  of,  and 
which  I shall  not  attempt  to  describe. 
Disdaining  arguments,  her  father  reduced 
all  questions  to  one:  “Are  you  a pro- 
testant  or  a catholic  ?”  And  though  El- 
eanor’s frame  trembled,  her  soul  was 
firm  and  steadfast  as  she  replied, — “ I 
am  a protestant, — a protestent  in  heart 
and  in  profession.” 

Eleanor  experienced  much  persecu- 
tion from  her  relations,  under  the  influ- 
ence of  a dark  and  narrow-minded  reli- 
gion, but  I shall  refrain  from  mentioning 
the  sufferings  to  which  an  erroneous 
zeal  for  her  welfare  exposed  her. 

The  attacks  and  appeals  which  were 
directed  to  Eleanor’s  affections  were  her 
sorest  trials.  One  of  these  was  a visit 
from  a brother,  whom  she  loved  almost 
more  than  any  other  object  in  life;  his 
entreaties,  his  soothing  caresses,  his  af- 
fecting representations  failed  of  the 
hoped-for  effect,  but  they  effected  the 
piercing  to  the  heart  of  an  already 
“stricken  deer.”  At  last  the  words 
were  pronounced,  which,  harassed  as 
she  was,  and  wearied  with  contending, 
were  almost  bitterer  to  her  than  all  the 
rest,  “ Let  her  alone.”  And  father  and 
mother,  and  brother  and  sister,  bursting 
the  ties  of  affection  with  her  who  had 
burst  the  bond  of  religious  communion 
with  them,  left  her  to  follow,  as  they 
thought,  the  error  of  her  ways. 

Cast  off  by  every  other  friend,  dis- 
owned by  every  other  relative,  Eleanor 
had  now  but  one  protector;  her  grand- 
mother still  befriended  her;  for  though 
she  declared  she  had  never  encouraged 
the  girl  to  leave  her  religion,  she  could 
not  bear  to  see  her  treated  with  such 
severity  for  obeying  the  dictates  of  her 
conscience;  but  wondered  how  the  girl 
could  get  such  a knowledge  of  the  Bible 
in  so  short  a time.  Still  she  resolved 


to  stand  by  her,  and  while  Mrs  B. 
lived,  Eleanor  never  wanted  a h< 
and  felt  she  had  one  constant  friend 

Forsaken  by  those  in  whose  comj 
her  leisure  hours  had  passed  gaily  a' 
Eleanor  spent  them  in  a very  diffe 
manner,  and  afterwards  blessed  her 
that  she  had  been  left  alone. 

Eleanor  felt  it  her  privilege  and  g 
to  belong  to  the  church  of  Engl:; 
but  she  did  not  boast  of  her  privih 
without  knowing  in  what  they  consi 
or  rest  satisfied  that  the  doctrines  of 
church  were  pure,  while  ignoran 
what  they  really  were.  Many  y< 
ladies  of  sixteen,  would  not,  perh 
think  it  necessary  to  study  the  Art 
of  the  Church  of  England;  but  Ele 
could  not  yield  any  longer  a blind  as 
to  what  she  knew  nothing  of ; and  tl 
fore  she  not  only  read,  but  deeply 
sidered,  the  Thirty-nine  Articles, 
was  particularly  struck  by  the  t« 
eleventh,  twelfth,  and  eighteenth,  w 
appeared  to  deny  the  efficacy  of  m 
merit,  even  to  promote  his  salvat 
for,  in  the  Article  of  Justification, 
found  it  stated,  “We  are  accou 
righteous  before  God,  only  for  the  m 
of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Cl 
not  for  our  own  works  or  deservh 
wherefore,  that  we  are  justified  by 
only,  is  a most  wholesome  doctrine 
very  full  of  comfort.”  But  the 
going  Article  presented  to  her  mil 
new  subject  of  inquiry  concerning  fi 
for,  while  stating  that  “the  conditicl 
man  after  the  fall  is  such,  that  he  ca 
turn  and  prepare  himself  by  his  I 
natural  strength  and  good  works  to  1 
and  calling  upon  God;”  it  implies 
faitli  is  not,  as  some  would  seem  to 
the  growth  of  nature,  but  a principle ji 
planted  in  the  soul  by  God  him 
Eleanor  thought  she  possessed  fai’ 
Christ;  but  she  read,  in  the  Thirte 
Article,  “ works  done  before  the  g 
of  Christ,  and  the  inspiration  of  l 
Spirit,  are  not  acceptable  unto  < 
forasmuch  as  they  spring  not  from 
in  Jesus  Christ.”  We  are,  then,  i 
pears,  in  the  judgment  of  our  reforn 
naturally  without  that  “ grace  of  C 
and  inspiration  of  His  Spirit,”  wk 
producing  a “ true  and  lively  fa  t 
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cables  us  to  offer  any  thing  acceptable 
> God.  Of  these,  Eleanor  knew  little 
r nothing;  for  she  had  been  taught,  in 
ae  creed  of  the  Romish  church,  to  re- 
ard  good  works,  mortifications,  pe- 
ances,  obedience,  any  thing  or  every 
ling,  as  a means  of  salvation,  rather 
lan  simple  faith  in  Him  whose  death 
urchased  it  for  penitent  and  believing 
■ nners. 

! She  found,  both  from  the  law,  the 
rophets,  and  the  gospel,  that  being  born 
i sin,  and  committing  sin  daily,  “ man,” 
|>  the  Ninth  Article  expresses  it,  “ is 
tery  far  gone  from  original  righteous- 

|3ss;”  so  that  the  operation  of  God’s 
pirit  is  necessary  to  cleanse  him  from 

Iie  love  and  the  dominion  of  sin,  to 
create,”  as  the  psalmist  says,  “ a new 
eart,  and  to  renew  a right  spirit  within 
im and  that  this  operation  of  God’s 
3w-creating  Spirit,  whereby  man  is 
ade  altogether  as  St.  Paul  says,  “ a 
3w  creature,”  is  what  is  called  in 
cripture  “the  new  birth,”  Eleanor  he- 
aved. She  found  this  was  necessary, 
afore  her  faith  in  Christ  could  have 
.at  saving  efficacy  spoken  of  as  the 
eans  whereby  the  soul  apprehends  and 
■sts  in  full  assurance  on  the  sacrifice 
iered  by  Jesus  Christ  for  sin,  by  which 
believes  and  feels  that  it  is  saved  from 
ernal  death,  by  His  bearing  the  sin 
at  would  have  been  its  eternal  con- 
;m  nation. 

The  consideration  of  these  things  led 
leanor  to  still  more  frequent  and  at- 
ntive  and  prayerful  study  of  the  Scrip- 
res.  Here  she  found  it  necessary  to 
bjugate  reason,  and  to  implore  faith  ; 
heeling  before  the  word  of  inspiration, 
e first  saw  her  true  state  by  nature, 
d felt  that  state  as  yet  unchanged, 
le  had  now  more  exalted  views  of  the 
aracter  of  God,  and  more  abased  of 
■r  own.  In  recollecting  that  nothing 
il  could  tarry  in  Plis  sight,  she  almost 
gretted  the  excluded  hope  of  purga- 
rial  sufferings;  by  which  the  soul, 
ing  cleansed  from  its  taint  of  moral 
’ rruption,  might  appear  before  a pure 
d just  God,  secure  of  an  entrance  to 
^ is  kingdom  and  presence.  “ And 
uld  I,”  thought  Eleanor,  “cast  my 
ul  for  hope  on  the  expiatory  sufferings 


it  should  undergo  in  a place  of  torment ; 
and  can  I not  upon  the  sufferings  my 
Saviour  underwent  for  me  upon  the 
cross?”  The  prayer,  which  some  time 
ago  was  bursting  from  Eleanor’s  heart 
in  the  chapel,  was  not  now  repressed ; 
but  she  prayed,  without  the  intervention 
of  saints,  to  Him  “who  heareth  and 
answereth  prayer,”  and  she  was  heard 
and  answered. 

Eleanor  was  brought  to  know  what 
faith  in  Christ  meant,  and  was  enabled 
even  to  rejpice  in  Him  whose  everlasting 
love  had  saved  her;  before  she  had  been 
a convert  to  reason,  she  was  now  a con- 
vert to  Christ.  Her  escape  from  Baby- 
lon, as  she  termed  it,  was  now  looked 
back  to  with  great  wonder  and  thankful- 
ness ; and  as  she  felt,  more  and  more, 
what  spiritual  religion  is,  she  thought 
with  alienation  of  that  “ form  of  godli- 
ness ” which  prevails  in  the  Roman  ca- 
tholic church. 

Religion  is  thought  by  some  a hard 
service;  but  never,  I believe,  by  those 
who  know  what  is  meant  by  that  “joy 
and  peace  in  believing,”  which  the  apos- 
tle speaks  of.  This  happy  portion  was 
Eleanor’s ; and  the  peace  and  the  strength 
which  faith  in  Christ  imparts,  were  given 
just  as  the  storm  was  about  to  blow  upon 
the  house,  and  prove  what  its  founda- 
tion was.  A sudden,  unlooked-for  death, 
deprived  Eleanor  of  her  only  friend ; 
for,  alas ! her  relatives  had  ceased  to 
think,  or  call  her  friend,  And  Eleanor 
had  now  to  prove  another  sweet  de- 
scription of  her  redeeming  God,  both  as 
“ her  refuge  and  her  strength,”  and  her 
“ fortress  in  the  day  of  affliction.”  It 
was  a “ day  of  affliction,”  sore  affliction, 
to  poor  Eleanor : and,  ere  its  close,  she 
heard — her  utter  exclusion  from  her 
father’s  home  and  protection.  Though 
now  friendless  and  destitute,  his  door, 
she  learned,  would  be  closed  against  her, 
unless  she  procured  admission  by  ab- 
juring the  religion  her  conscience,  and 
the  Spirit  of  truth  told  her  was  right;  by 
a dutiful  submission;  atoning  for  pre- 
sumptuous rebellion  against  the-authority 
of  the  church  ; and,  by  a return  into  her 
bosom,  ensuring  at  once  the  favour  of 
her  friends  and  the  salvation  of  her  soul. 

“ If  admission  to  my  home,  and  to  the 
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hearts  of  my  family,  are  to  he  purchased 
on  such  terms,  I must  renounce  all,”  said 
Eleanor,  with  a swelling  heart  and  a 
convulsive  sob,  but  a firm  and  steadfast 
soul.  “ Neither  do  any  of  these  things 
move  me,”  she  might  have  said,  in  the 
words  of  St.  Paul,  “ for  I know  in  whom 
I have  believed.” 

Eleanor  was  now  fully  to  experience 
what  it  is  to  “leave  all.” — Leave  all! 
0,  what  a desolating  pang  is  that,  when 
the  heart  feels  all  the  ties  that  bound  it 
in  earthly,  but  in  tender,  much-loved 
chains,  bursting  at  once — when  the 
abandonment  of  all  the  feelings  we 
loved  to  cherish,  or  to  own,  leaves  a 
blank,  a chasm,  as  it  were,  in  our  affec- 
tions. 

It  was  with  such  a pang  that  Eleanor 
looked  back  on  the  scenes  of  her  child- 
hood and  youth,  from  the  window  of  the 
coach  which  conveyed  her  from  them  to 
the  place  where  she  had  obtained  a situ- 
ation as  governess.  It  was  not,  per- 
haps, in  nature  to  overcome  that  pang; 
but  that  “balm  of  Gilead,”  even  the 
“ grace  of  God  in  Christ,”  took  the  barb 
from  the  arrow,  and  the  poison  from  the 
wound.  Eleanor  had  “left  all,” — all 
that  earth  had  given;  but  she  had  found 
what  earth  “ could  neither  give  nor  take 
away.”  “Peace  I leave  with  you; 
my  peace  give  I unto  you,”  said  the 
Saviour;  “not  as  the  world  giveth  it, 
give  I unto  you.”  That  peace,  “ passing 
all  understanding,”  was  shed  on  Elea- 
nor’s wounded  spirit;  and  in  the  love 
of  One,  who  is  “ the  same  yesterday, 
to-day,  and  for  ever,”  she  could  even 
“ go  on  her  way  rejoicing.” 

On  entering  upon  her  new  situation, 
Eleanor  told  me  she  felt  its  difficulties  and 
its  unpleasantness;  but  she  was  thank- 
ful that  it  had  been  provided  for  her, 
and  that  she  was  fitted  for  it. 

Her  two  little  pupils  were  amiable, 
sweet-tempered  children,  and  the  style 
of  living  in  the  family  allowed  her  to 
employ  her  leisure  hours  in  any  way 
she  pleased.  But  trials  pursued  poor 
Eleanor  in  all  her  pilgrimage  here  below. 
Eleanor  was  soon  obliged  to  seek  ano- 
ther situation ; though,  the  lady  knowing 
her  destitute  state,  kindly  invited  her  to 
stay  under  her  roof,  until  one  offered 


IM 


better  suited  to  her  habits  and  sentimer 
This  soon  occurred;  but  Eleanor,  g| 
to  remove  so  soon  the  tax  which 
lady’s  kindness  imposed  on  her  in  j 
pendent  spirit,  did  not  stop  to  consiij 
whether  it  were  indeed  a situation  t| 
ter  suited  to  her  habits  and  sentime  i 


or  not. 

How  often  does  it  happen,  that  wl) 
a friend  is  for  ever  hidden  from  our  sig 
when  all  opportunities  of  communi 
with  some  loved  one  is  over,  that 
look  back  with  regret  or  self-reproach 
the  period  we  still  think  of,  perhaps, 
the  most  favoured  of  our  lives  ! II< 
much  instruction,  how  much  impro 
ment,  how  much  knowledge  of  divij 
things,  we  say,  might  we  have  gain 
from  that  dear  friend  whose  lips  c 
speak  no  more,  whose  lessons  can 
more  instruct,  whose  experience 
longer  warn  or  teach?  Then  we  lo 
back  with  sorrow  to  lost  opportunity 
and  sigh  that  we  did  not  prize  the 
more!  Such  are  sometimes  my  ov 
feelings  when  I think  of  Eleanor;  the 
are  others  which  in  retrospect  appe 
to  have  been  available,  yet  were  r 
glected.  When  I found  I could  no  mo i 
see,  no  more  hear  her,  these  lost  oppt 
tunities  rose  up,  as  it  were,  to  upbra 
my  indolence; — yet  I valued  Eleanor 
prized  her  company ; it  was  only  wh« 

I knew  I should  enjoy  it  no  more,  th 
I thought  I had  not  sufficiently  soug 
and  prized  it. 

I remember,  when  sitting  one  mornii 
with  Eleanor,  she  told  me,  pointing  to 
drawer,  “ that  she  could  show  n 
papers  that  would  say  something  of  el 
her  fallacious  hopes  and  delusive  e 
pectations,  while,  like  the  wanderii 
dove,  seeking  rest  for  the  sole  of  h 
foot  in  a world  deluged  both  with  s 
and  sorrow,  where  she  thought  th 
resting-place  was  found,  a voice  wou 
come,  saying,  “ Arise,  for  this  is  n 
your  rest.” 

Whoever,  with  an  affectionate  disp 
sition,  undertakes  the  education  of  ch; 
dren,  must  be  frequently  pained  by  se 
ing  the  lamentable  errors  into  wliic 
many  parents  fall  respecting  them.  I 
Eleanor’s  varied  life,  it  may  be  suppose 
she  often  met  with  persons  and  tiling 
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furnish  matters  for  reflection,  or  sub- 
lets for  thankfulness. 

The  following  conversation  I give 
actly  as  I heard  it ; it  may  be  that  the 
ader  of  this  little  narrative  has  heard 
any  such,  but  Eleanor  was  a recent 
nvert  to  protestantism,  and  such  sen- 
nents  and  such  feelings  as  were  ex- 
essed  in  it,  were  new  to  her.  It  took 
ace  during  breakfast,  at  the  house 
ere  Eleanor  was,  and  was  commenced 
r a gentleman  asking  her,  rather  sud- 
mly,  “ Had  she  not  been  a Catholic?” 

“ I hope  I am  one  still,  sir,”  said 
leanor,  smiling;  “I  was,  however,  a 
oman  catholic.” 

“Well,  no  matter  about  names;  I 
ish  you  good  Christians  would  agree 
let  one  another  alone : let  every  one 
> his  best  in  life,  and  then  we  shall  go 
the  one  place.” 

Eleanor  looked  surprised,  for  I have 
id  she  was  yet  a stranger  to  such  sen- 
nents  in  the  protestant  communion, 
>r  can  we  suppose  she  heard  them  in 
e Romish,  to  which  exclusive  salva- 
)n  is  attributed.  “ Why,  it  is  said, 
r,  in  the  Bible,  that  ‘ there  is  no  other 
ime  under  heaven  given  among  men, 
hereby  we  can  be  saved,  but  the  name 
' Jesus  Christ  only.’  ” 

A silence  followed  them,  until  a lady 
quired  in  rather  an  ironical  tone, 
What  had  been  the  means  of  her  con- 
:rsion?” 

“ Simply,  madam,  a text  of  Scrip- 
re,”  said  Eleanor. 

“ And  what  was  that,  pray  ?” 

“ ‘ The  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  cleanseth 
am  all  sin.’  ” 

The  lady  was  silent,  for  the  scripture 
toted  was  one  she  seemed  to  think  the 
)ostle  had  forgotten,  when  he  said. 
All  scripture  is  given  by  inspiration  of 
od.”  Her  husband  answered  for  her, 
But  was  this  to  make  you  leave  your 
lurch?  The  Roman  catholics  believe 
the  efficacy  of  Christ’s  blood.” 
i “ They  profess  to  do  so,  but  other 
irts  of  their  belief  seem  to  deny  it. 
ow  can  they  think  the  blood  of  the 
onement  efficacious  to  wash  away  all 
n,  when  they  hold  the  doctrine  of  a 
irgatory  to  cleanse  over  again  the  de- 
uted  spirit?  Must  its  fires,  its  tor- 


ments, complete  what  the  Son  of  God 
began?  The  very  idea  seemed  blas- 
phemous to  me;  it  led  me  to  think,  to 
read,  to  examine  for  myself,  and  this 
ended  in  my  judgment  becoming  en- 
lightened, and  my  reason  convinced.” 

“ How  old,  may  I ask,  were  you, 
then  ?” 

“ Not  quite  sixteen,  sir.” 

“ The  reason  and  judgment  of  a girl 
of  sixteen!”  exclaimed  the  gentleman, 
with  a half  laugh. 

“ That  is  now  nearly  two  years  ago, 
sir,”  said  Eleanor,  meekly.  “ I have 
since  considered  and  weighed  the  causes 
of  my  separation  from  the  Romish  com- 
munion ; I have  well  counted  the  cost  of 
what  I did.  I trust,  too,  the  teaching  I 
have  since  been  under,  has  enabled  me 
to  judge  in  this  matter,  and  I still  thank 
God  for  leading  me  out  of  the  supersti- 
tion, and  ignorance,  and  error  in  which 
I was  involved.” 

“ Why,  what  teaching  have  you  been 

under.  Did condescend  to  instruct 

a new  convert?” 

“No,  sir,  but  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
has  since  taught  me  by  His  Spirit.” 

These  words,  pronounced  in  a firm 
tone,  seemed  to  have  conveyed  sufficient 
information  to  the  inquirers,  for  the 
gentleman  rose,  the  lady  pulled  the  bell, 
and  Eleanor  went  to  her  own  room. 

A wanderer  here  below,  Eleanor  was 
not  gloomy  or  sad  ; she  saw,  it  is  true, 
a world  lying  in  wickedness,  and  it 
called  forth  her  pitying  sigh,  her  earnest 
prayer.  But,  though  in  tracing  the 
steps  she  had  trod,  Eleanor  was  often 
led  to  erect  her  Ebenezer  to  Him  who 
had  hitherto  helped ; yet  I do  not  pre- 
tend to  say,  that  her  retirement  was  dis- 
turbed by  no  cares,  no  doubts,  nor 
griefs. 

In  Eleanor’s  next  situation  she  found 
a cordial  to  cheer  her  drooping  and 
wearied  spirits.  The  clergyman  and 
his  wife,  with  whom  she  went  to  reside, 
were  amiable,  benevolent-minded  people, 
the  latter  of  whom  proved  a sincere 
Christian  friend.  “ He  is  better  to  me 
than  all  my  fears,”  was  an  acknow- 
ledgment Eleanor  could  make  from  her 
heart;  in  the  day  of  her  necessity,  he 
had  indeed  “ appeared  for  her  relief.” 
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In  this  family,  Eleanor  enjoyed  the 
hitherto  unknown  privilege  of  Christian 
intercourse;  with  this  lady  she  could 
take  sweet  counsel,  and  to  her  she  could 
speak  without  a fear  or  a blush,  of 
“ what  God  had  done  for  her  soul.” 
She  thought  her  at  first  one  of  those  ap- 
parently favoured  mortals  who  are  per- 
mitted to  spend  their  days  unvexed  by 
cares  or  griefs;  but  she  soon  found  that 
she  had  at  least  one  trial,  though  not  one 
perhaps  which  earthly-minded  persons 
would  sympathize  in.  Her  husband 
much  resembled  that  young  man  in  the 
gospel,  of  whom  it  is  said,  “ the  Lord 
beholding,  loved  him;”  but  he  had  not, 
like  herself,  been  called  to  appreciate 
rightly  the  merits  of  the  cross.  Of 
whom  it  might  indeed  be  said,  “ Thou 
art  not  far  from  the  kingdom  of  God.” 
Bid,  ah ! it  is  a dangerous  thing  to  be  “ not 
far  from  the  kingdom  of  God  !”  Many,  I 
fear,  have  lived  and  died  in  this  awful  sta- 
tion. Indulging,  perhaps,  unknown  to 
themselves,  that  pride  of  soul,  which, 
cloaking  itself  under  many  specious  dis- 
guises, refuses  to  approach  the  Saviour  as 
the  only  hope  of  salvation,  and  renders  its 
possessor  unwilling  to  stoop  to  the  self- 
abasing  doctrines  of  the  cross,  or  to  part 
with  the  “ filthy  rags  ”of  his  own  right- 
eousness, even  to  be  clothed  in  the  un- 
blemished robe  of  the  Redeemer. 

But  Eleanor  again  found  she  was 
seeking  rest  in  vain;  her  six  pupils  were 
fine,  sensible,  and  well-disposed  chil- 
dren, and  many  an  uneasy  moment  was 
spared  her,  by  the  knowledge  that  their 
mother  was  one  to  whom  she  could  at 
all  times  apply  for  advice  or  co-operation. 
She  loved  her  children  as  well  as  any 
tender  mother  could ; but  she  loved  them 
too  well,  too  tenderly,  not  to  study  their 
truest  welfare.  They,  on  their  part, 
knew  that  their  mamma,  kind  and  affec- 
tionate, and  lenient  as  she  was,  placed 
such  an  entire  confidence  in  their  go- 
verness, that  the  slightest  inattention  to 
her  wishes  would  meet  her  heavy  dis- 
pleasure ; and  though  their  love  to  Elea- 
nor, whose  mild,  winning  manners,  and 
cheerful  disposition,  soon  gained  young 
hearts,  would  alone  have  attached  them 
to  her,  she  found  it  no  little  advantage 
to  have  their  mama  her  kind  auxiliary, 
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and  her  confiding  friend.  Eleanor  kne  I 
that  in  many,  nay,  in  most  cases,  it  \ 
almost  impossible  that  so  strict  a con  i 
dence  and  friendship  can  be  maintained 
between  a governess  and  the  mother  !fl 
her  pupils,  but  for  the  advantage  of  tho  t 
interesting  little  immortals,  she  wislu  i 
it  could  be  always  so. 

All  that  I have  mentioned  were  au 
iliaries  to  Eleanor;  but  the  manageme  | 
and  education  of  so  many  childrel 
gentle  and  endearing  as  they  were,  w i 
too  much  for  her  delicate  constitutiol 
Though  her  high  spirits  were  much  br  <1 
ken  by  sorrow,  and  the  gayety  of  mil  a 
for  which  she  had  been  remarkable,  su 
dued  by  the  different  aspect  given  to  h 
life  and  prospects,  her  constant  and  ei 
treme  cheerfulness  excited  the  surpri  I 
of  all  who  knew  her  story.  This  oft< j 
hid  much  and  deep  suffering;  for  h 
cheerfulness  arose  from  a knowledge  i 
the  gospel;  from  the  bright  reversid 
for  which  she  looked  ; it  sprang  not  froi 
outward  things,  and  these  could  not  r 
move  it.  Still  her  health  gradually  d^ 
dined ; she  knew  it  was  from  the  varie  ! 
and  constancy  of  her  engagements,  b 
she  also  knew  she  could  not  hope 
obtain  another  such  a situation;  ar 
while  gratitude  to  the  children’s  parent 
and  love  to  them,  made  her  exert  he 
self  more  than  attention  to  her  heal 
would  permit,  she  resolved  to  mainta: 
her  post  as  long  as  she  could. 

Reduced  almost  to  the  shadow  of  he 
self,  Eleanor  was  still  cheerful,  happ; 
contented:  and  though  I have  heard  In 
say,  during  her  attention  to  the  prai 
tising  of  one  of  the  little  girls  on  tf 
piano-forte,  she  felt  as  if  every  note  we 
the  blow  of  a hammer  upon  her  throb 
bing  temples,  she  never  relaxed  or  con 
plained  of  her  duties;  a hint  to  hi 
kind  friends  would  have  been  sufficien 
but  this  she  forbore.  At  length  hi 
state  became  visible  to  them;  but  the 
relaxation  was  almost  too  late, — a vii 
lent  and  unceasing  pain  in  her  side,  an 
a total  debility  and  wasting  of  her  frame 
soon  made  her  unfit  for  any  emploj 
ment;  and,  unwilling  to  burden  he 
kind  and  Christian  friends,  she  declare 
her  belief  that  her  illness- was  too  deej 
seated  to  hope  a speedy  recovery,  an 
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gged  Mr. would  have  the  kind- 

ss  to  write  to  her  brother,  to  whom,  I 
ve  said,  she  was  warmly  attached, 
d ask  him  to  procure  her  a lodging 
here  she  might  have  the  benefit  of  me- 
’al  advice. 

This  was  accordingly  done : Eleanor, 
ith  sincere  regret,  parted  with  friends 
10  loved  and  respected  her,  and  whose 
tendship  had  cast  one  gleam  of  sun- 
tine  on  her  desolate  path.  Her  pro- 
lise  was  pledged  to  return  to  them,  if 
}t  health  grew  better;  but  she  felt,  in 
tying  farewell,  that  they  would  only 
eet  again  where  farewells  are  a sound 
iknown. 

(My  own  health  bringing  me  shortly 
terwards  into  Eleanor’s  neighbourhood, 
jecame  acquainted  with  this  interesting 
rl,  from  whose  subsequent  conversa- 
ans  this  narrative  was  collected,  occa- 
mally,  however,  assisted  by  what  I 
.ve  heard  from  others,  who  had  greater 
iportunities  of  knowing  her. 

[On  my  first  visit  to  Eleanor,  I found 
:r  in  a small  and  rather  unwholesome- 
oking  room.  She  was  lying  on  the 
:d,  apparently  far  gone  in  a decline ; 
id  in  the  window  a young  man  and 
oman  were  sitting ; whose  presence 
evented  me  from  making  farther  in- 
firy  than  about  her  health;  she  ans- 
ered  this  with  little  interest,  and 
licklv  turned  to  subjects  near  her  heart, 
ying,  with  a look  that  is  still  present 
my  mind,  “ I know  you  already,  I 
ive  heard  of  you  from  your  dear  mo- 
er;  how  kind  of  you  to  come  to  see 
e,  after  such  a walk  as  you  have  had ! 
-but  if  you  knew  how  I prize  Christian 
sits!” — Then  how  unkind,  how  un- 
iristian  did  my  conduct  appear,  in 
eing  silent  on  subjects  this  suffering 
hristian  loved  to  hear,  because  I was 
t company  with  those  who  might  de- 
nse me.  In  this  first  visit,  I saw 
>mething  of  that  inquiring  and  intelli- 
:nt  mind  which  could  not  rest  in  igno- 
mce  of  any  subject  within  its  grasp.  I 
ive  already  said,  Eleanor’s  Christian 
iends  were  few ; perhaps  it  was  this 
: lat  made  her  prize  and  eagerly  enjoy 
ich  conversation;  while  her  thirst  for 
formation,  especially  scriptural,  made 
er  always  prefer  having  the  opinions 


of  others  in  preference  to  speaking  her 
own.  “ What  do  you  think — what  is 
your  opinion  ?”  were  favourite  words 
with  Eleanor.  But,  to  some  of  her 
questions,  this  day,  I was  unwilling  to 
answer,  fearing  it  would  be  offensive  to 
the  young  people  present;  but,  with  an 
expressive  glance,  Eleanor  whispered, 
“ Speak  your  mind ; it  is  no  harm  for 
them  to  hear  a little  truth.” 

“To  the  law  and  to  the  testimony 
then,”  I said,  taking  up,  with  a smile, 
the  Bible  that  lay  on  the  bed.  “ To 
the  law  and  to  the  testimony,”  however, 
was  not,  it  would  seem,  the  appeal  these 
young  persons  liked;  for,  starting  up, 
they  flung  out  of  the  room,  with  a mut- 
tered exclamation  from  the  girl,  of  the 
sin  people  committed  in  coming  thus  to 
ruin  the  soul  of  a dying  creature ! Ruin 
the  soul  of  a dying  creature!  The  idea 
was  enough  to  freeze  up  the  feelings  of 
the  soul;  and  mine  shrunk  from  it  with 
so  much  trembling  horror,  that  I was 
unable  to  venture  a glance  at  a counte- 
nance, which  I knew  would  bear  testi- 
mony to  these  or  far  stronger  feelings. 
When  I did,  it  expressed  indeed  shame 
and  grief,  but  not  such  emotions  as  I 
expected.  Eleanor’s  eye  was  cast  down, 
and  she  did  not  raise  it  while  expressing 
her  sorrow  that  any  of  her  friends  should 
thus  insult  me.  “Insult  me!  I did  not 
look  on  their  conduct  as  a personal  in- 
sult.” “ O,  then,  I am  glad,”  said 
Eleanor,  looking  up,  “no;  it  was  not,  I 
know,  meant  as  such.  Alas!  it  is  your 
religion,  not  yourself,  they  dislike  and 
insult:  their  conduct  to  me  springs  from 
the  same  source;  they  would  love  me, 
were  it  not  for  this ; nay,  it  is  their  love 
causes  my  persecutions;  bigotry  would 
deliver  the  best  beloved  to  the  fire  and 
fagot,  to  terrify,  if  possible,  a wanderer 
back  again  to  the  pale  of  that  church,  be- 
yond which  there  is  no  salvation.  But  it 
is  for  them,  not  for  myself,  1 lament  these 
persecutions;  as  it  has  been  beautifully 
said,  I forget  where,  ‘When  the  feet  is 
wounded,  the  Head  from  heaven  crieth 
out.  No  one  can  hate  Christ’s  mem- 
bers, as  such,  and  love  Christ  himself. 
0,”  she  continued,  with  a look  of  feel- 
ing that  spoke  true  unabated  affection  to 
her  “brethren  after  the  flesh,”  “is  not 
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their  state  awful? — enemies  to  Christ — 
seeking  other  Saviours — resting  on  hu- 
man merit!  O,  that  they  would  flee 
out  of  Babylon,  before  she  fall : for  fall 
she  surely  will — the  mouth  of  the  Lord 
hath  spoken  it.  May  she  fall  empty — 
may  not  one  soul  be  then  within  her 
walls !” 

The  next  time  I saw  Eleanor  was  at 
my  mother’s  house.  I had  gone,  one 
very  warm  evening,  to  take  tea  with 
her,  and  found  Eleanor  sitting  on  the 
sofa,  and  looking  so  well,  that  we  thought 
her  recovery  probable.  But  when  I 
observed  more  closely  the  changing  co- 
lour, the  pale  thin  hands,  wasted  form, 
and  far  too  brilliant  eyes,  of  our  young 
friend,  I thought  again  that,  notwith- 
standing this  favourable  change,  her  pil- 
grimage was  nearly  ended. 

We  conversed  this  evening  on  the  er- 
rors of  the  Papal  Church  ; we  compared 
its  arrogant  pretensions  with  scripture 
prophecy ; we  looked  at  its  head,  as 
plainly  pointed  out  in  2 Thes.  ii., 
as  he  who  should  “as  God  sit  in  the 
temple  of  God,  showing  himself  that  he 
is  God.” 

Eleanor,  I thought,  would  have  chosen 
another  subject;  but  as  we  seemed  to 
wish  her  to  speak  on  these,  she  went 
on  doinir  so.  She  was  asked,  did  she 
not  believe  there  were  many  of  Christ’s 
people  in  the  Roman  communion?  “I 
hope  so,”  she  replied  with  much  solem- 
nity; “butah!  they  make  many  saviours. 
I do  think,  the  soul  upon  which  the 
love  of  Christ  has  shone,  turning  it  from 
dead  works  to  serve  the  living  God, 
could  not,  would  not  tarry  long  in  a- 
communion  so  opposed  to  his  word,  and 
to  vital  religion.  There  are  greater 
abominations  in  it  than  you  are  aware 
of;  greater  than  any  one  can,  I think,  be 
fully  aware  of,  who  has  not  belonged  to 
it.  I think  and  believe  that  the  Hindoo 
knows  as  much  of  spirituality  in  re- 
ligion as  thegenerality  of  Romanists  do.” 

Eleanor  sometimes  spoke  in  the  strong 
and  impressive  manner  of  one  who  was 
well  acquainted  with  and  utterly  abhor- 
red the  abominations  which  were  often 
alluded  to  by  us  under  gentler  titles.  A 
mind,  destitute  of  those  vivid  impres- 
sions and  less  animated  with  love  to 
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pure  and  good  doctrine,  might  shri ; 
from  such  a full  expression  of  its  ser- 
ments;  mine,  1 know,  did;  but  therf 
had  not  been  a Roman  Catholic. 

When  Eleanor  spoke  of  returning ',0 
gave  her  my  arm,  to  accompany  l4 
home.  She  apologized,  with  a swi  : 
politeness  of  manner,  for  the  troubles  : 
gave,  but  was  obliged  to  acknowledj  1 
when  we  got  outside  the  door,  that  r t 
supporting  arm  was  necessary  to  cc  1 
duct  her  tottering  steps.  In  the  windc  a 
of  her  apartment  we  saw  a young  nnl 
whom  Eleanor  recognised  as  her  belc  | 
ed  brother.  He  came  down  to  meet  u ; 
and,  unwilling  to  vex  him  by  the  sig< 
of  an  heretical  friend  of  his  sister’s 
left  her  before  the  door  was  opened. 

The  following  week  I called  again  > 
Eleanor;  she  looked  very  ill,  and  h 
pale  and  wasted  cheeks  bore  the  traci 
of  tears.  I inquired  how  she  felt,  ai 
was  answered,  with  a sweet  smile,  “< 

I should  not  complain: — I am  well — ; 
is  well  with  me.”  I looked  at  he 
“You  do  not  seem  well;  you  appear 
have  suffered  much  since  I saw  you. 
“Yes,  I have  suffered;  suffered  both 
mind  and  body.  But  what  are  my  lig 
sufferings?”  she  added,  with  a brimf 
eye;  “but  for  a moment — and  then — . 
Fearful  that  something  oppressed  poi 
Eleanor’s  mind  that  friendship  mig'. 
remove,  I pressed  her  to  tell  me  tl 
cause  of  her  sufferings,  and  found 
arose  from  the  mistaken  zeal  of  hi 
friends.  The  poor  exhausted  dyin  ■ 
body  they  thought,  as  truly  it  was, 
thing  of  no  importance,  when  the  interes 
of  the  never-dying  soul  were  at  staki 
Dying  in  the  Protestant  faith,  they  bi 
lieved  Eleanor’s  soul  would  no  doul 
perish  everlastingly;  and  all  their  powci 
of  argument  or  of  entreaty  were  put  i 
force,  and  all  their  persuasions  and  a. 
their  threatenings  and  terrors  tried,  t 
win  or  terrify  Eleanor  back  to  the  con 
munion  of  the  Holy  mother  Churcl 
All  alike  failed;  and  Eleanor,  in  spite  c 
their  various  reasonings  and  argutneni 
and  threats,  remained  firm  in  her  deni; 
to  admit  a priest,  as  long  as  she  wa 
able,  as  she  expressed  it,  to  say  “No- 
no — no.”  “I  am  ill  able  to  dispute,5 
she  said  to  her  sister,  who  was  mos 
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irgent;  “but  if  you  bring  him,  I will 
ust  tell  him  my  mind,  as  well  as  my 
weakness  will  suffer  me.  I hope  God 
will  grant  me  strength  just  for  this  pur- 
: )ose,  to  tell  him  that  his  church  is  anti- 
) icriptural,  false,  dangerous,  and  the 
means  of  leading  souls  to  the  place 
I'vhere  they  would  send  all  who  deny  . 
ts  authority.” 

I Eleanor  spoke  this  with  warmth  ; for 
he  had  long  reasoned,  and  argued,  and 
nnciliated,  and  she  had  found  the 
wo  former  fail,  and  she  yras  resolved 
tever  to  employ  the  last  again.  She 
vas  tired,  harassed,  grieved;  she  longed 
or  peace  and  rest:  these  she  could  not 
:nd ; and  when  night  came,  and  promised 
;o  bring  them,  she  could  not  then  enjoy 
hem.  After  a restless  night,  Eleanor 
elt  so  ill,  and  so  weak,  that  she  wished 
o send  for  a clergyman,  who  had  been 
pith  her  before  in  company  with  an- 
ther friend.  Before  she  could  obtain 
his  point,  a long  dispute  was  neces- 
■ ary ; this  she  would  gladly  have  avoid- 
d ; but  all  she  could  do  was,  to  show 
t once  a determination  of  manner 
phich  allowed  no  hope  of  change. 

Her  sister,  indignant  at  this  persever- 
ance in  heresy,  and  overcome  by  her 
eelings,  grasped  her  arm  with  a vio- 
' jnce  that  made  her  weak  frame  tremble, 
xclaiming,  “ Unfortunate  girl ! do  you 
| ot  know  that  you  are  dying ; and  will 
tou  ruin  your  immortal  soul?” 

“ I trust  it  is  not  in  my  own  power 
) do  so,  Mary ; my  Saviour  has  bought 
I with  a price.  He  has  said,  ‘ None 
fall  pluck  them  out  of  my  hand.’  ” 

It  was  shortly  after  this  scene  that  I 
( ime  in.  I saw  much  had  passed, 
'hich  Eleanor  did  not  care  to  notice. 

; was  one  particular  about  this  amiable 
irl,  that  she  never  wished  to  introduce 
r dwell  on  the  subject  of  her  persecu- 
ons.  Since  the  day  when  he  had  tried 
is  influence  with  her,  in  her  grand- 
lother’s  house,  her  father  had  never 
;en  her;  but  Eleanor  knew,  and  it 
rieved  her,  that  their  ill-will  was  to  the 
‘ ispel  of  Christ.  Her  friends  would 
ave  loved  her,  would  have  been  proud 
f her,  if  her  Saviour  had  not  loved  her, 
id  separated  her  from  the  world  by 
lis  grace. 

VOL.  III. — 18 


Eleanor  read  in  my  face  the  sympathy 
I felt  in  her  trials.  “ Ah ! do  not 
grieve  for  me,”  she  said,  trying  to  smile, 
nay,  actually  smiling;  “ I do  not  grieve 
for  myself:  soon,  very  soon,  these 
things  shall  have  an  end ; I shall  be  be- 
yond the  reach  of  trouble  or  sorrow. 
O,  how  delightful,  to  think  that  there 
sorrow  and  sighing  shall  flee  away ! de- 
lightful, because  the  things  that  produce 
them  will  be  no  more.” 

There  is  something  always  interesting 
to  me  in  the  appearance,  the  language, 
the  whole  demeanour  of  one  who  can 
more  peculiarly  take  up  the  words  of 
Paul,  and  say,  “ The  world  is  crucified 
unto  me,  and  I unto  the  world.”  That 
deadness  to  the  world  which  is  felt  in 
the  heart,  is  oftentimes  expressed  in  the 
countenance ; and  while  there  is  nothing 
morose  or  gloomy,  there  is  that  inde- 
scribable something  which  conveys  the 
impression  to  the  beholder’s  heart,  that 
they  are  “strangers  and  pilgrims  here 
below;”  even  their  very  smiles  seem  to 
tell  of  the  crucifixion  of  earthly  affec- 
tions, earthly  hopes,  earthly  joys.  From 
the  interest  they  inspire  us  with,  we 
take  pleasure  in  thinking,  that,  though 
life  be  to  them  a dreary,  it  is  at  least,  a 
short  passage;  that  soon  the  pilgrim 
through  its  wilderness  will  be  at  home 
— the  wandering  mariner  amid  its  storms, 
at  the  haven  where  he  would  be. 

Such  were  the  feelings  with  which  I 
regarded  the  afflicted,  patient,  happy 
Eleanor;  afflicted,  because  through  much 
tribulation  she  was  to  enter  the  kingdom 
of  God;  patient,  because  that  “mind 
was  in  her,  which  was  also  in  Christ 
Jesus;”  happy,  because  she  “rejoiced 
in  the  hope  of  the  glory  of  God.”  I 
had  before  wished  her  continuance  here 
below.  I now  saw  how  selfish  was  the 
wish,  and  turned  with  satisfaction  from 
the  dreariness  of  the  present  hour,  to 
the  brightness  of  that  “perfect  day,” 
which  I trusted  would  soon  arise  upon 
her  freed,  her  happy  spirit. 

Of  that  “ day,”  Eleanor  loved  to  think 
and  speak.  Her  emaciated  countenance 
would  light  with  joy  and  hope,  her  eyes 
would  beam  with ‘ardent  anticipation, 
and,  forgetting  her  weakness,  she  would 
often  rise  upon  her  arm  and  fix  them  on 
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me,  while  she  put  questions  to  me  on 
subjects  her  own  mind  dwelt  much  and 
deeply  on;  these  were  often  concerning 
the  judgment  of  the  last  great  day,  the 
resurrection  of  the  dead,  the  state  of  the 
blessed,  &c.  One  morning  she  asked 
me  to  read  her  M'Ewen  on  the  Article 
of  the  Resurrection.  “ This  was,  I 
think,  her  favourite  theme : “ The  grave 
is  a place  of  darkness,  but  the  resurrec- 
tion casts  a brightness  over  its  gloom.” 
Eleanor  had  death  constantly  before  her; 
the  resurrection  was  its  antidote. 

The  pages  I read  brought  images  be- 
fore the  mind,  which  made  mine  almost 
turn  away  in  awe  and  trembling;  but 
Eleanor  seemed  to  dwell  on  them  with 
profit,  and,  if  I may  use  the  word,  with 
awful  thankfulness.  The  concluding 
sentence  of  M‘Ewen  seemed  to  fill  her 
with  rapture  she  could  not  well  express. 
I shall  quote  the  passage,  and  if  there 
be  any  who  read  this  simple  narrative 
of  a convert’s  story,  and  can  take  no 
part,  however  tremblingly,  in  Eleanor’s 
joy,  at  the  prospect  of  the  day  here 
spoken  of,  1 would  not  pass  the  oppor- 
tunity of  calling  on  them  to  examine 
whether  they  have  part  or  lot  with  those 
whose  future  blessedness  is  here  de- 
scribed. I pass  the  description  which 
thrilled  my  heart  with  awe  and  horror, 
and  only  repeat  that  which  Eleanor  de- 
lighted to  hear. 

“ But  mark  on  the  right-hand  that 
triumphant  assembly  who  face  the  thun- 
ders with  dauntless  magnanimity;  when 
the  stars  are  falling,  their  thoughts  are 
fixed  ; when  the  earth  is  quaking,  their 
heart  is  unappalled.  They  view  with 
calm  serenity  the  yawning  gulf,  the 
glorious  Judge,  and  hail  the  happy 
morning  of  the  resurrection.  Are  those 
the  forms  that  mouldered  in  dust?  what 
rosy  youth  smiles  upon  their  counte- 
nances ! Once  did  they  lie  among  the 
pots  of  sin  and  misery ; but  now  they 
are  made  as  a dove  whose  wings  are 
covered  with  silver,  and  her  feathers 
with  yellow  gold.  Not  one  sinner  shall 
stand  in  this  vast  multitude  of  the  right- 
eous.” When  I had  closed  the  book, 
Eleanor’s  face  shone  with  joy,  and  it 
was  perhaps  cruel  in  me  to  dash  wdth  a 
stroke  of  darkness  the  brilliant  prospect 
she  was  tracing.  But  the  view  my 
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mind  had  taken  was  the  very  reverse 
hers.  “Notone  sinner!”  I repeats 
while  a chill  crept  to  my  very  hear 
“ No,”  said  Eleanor,  “ the  wicked  sha 
not  tarry  in  his  sight.  ‘ The  wdcke 
shall  not  stand  in  the  judgment,  neithi 
sinners  in  the  congregation  of  the  righ 
eons !’  ” “ Is  it  not  a necessary  inquiry,;! 
said  I,  “ for  mortals  then  to  make,  ‘ Ho  i 
shall  I stand  before  God  in  the  judjl 
ment?’  ” “ They  must  do  penance  f<  i 

their  sins,  and  get  the  absolution  of  the  I 
priests,  and  perform  good  works  for  th| 
salvation  of  their  souls,”  was  the  ui 
expected  answer  that  came  from  tl 


tin 


other  end  of  the  room.  We  boi| 
turned  towards  the  window  where  Ele 
nor’s  sister  sat;  the  performances  whic 
she  stated  as  sufficient  to  enable  man  t| 
stand  in  that  judgment,  whose  awfulneil 
we  had  been  contemplating,  were  so  ii  i 
adequate,  even  in  appearance,  to  the  d I 
mand,  which,  if  we  stood  to  be  judge! 
according  to  our  own  merit,  might  l t 
made  upon  us,  that  it  may  seem  impnl 
bable  any  sensible  young  woman  cou  I 
collect  such  requisites  against  a “ day,|l| 
which  it  is  said  “ shall  burn  as  an  oven  ;l 
but  they  are  the  very  words,  as  far  :| 


my  memory  retains  them,  of  Eleanor! 
sister;  many  more  such  absurd  coverinji 


for  the  soul  have  I heard. 


“ Our  works,  Mary,  will  never  sad 


us;  though,  alas!  our  works 


will  co 
“ So  yc  I 


E! 


demn  us,”  said  her  sister, 
believe,”  was  the  answer. 

“ I do  believe  it,  because  the  word 
God  says  it.”  “ You  need  not  talk 
me  of  such  things,”  said  Mary,  rath 
angrily.  “ You  cannot  lead  me,  as  yc 
have  been  led  yourself ; thank  God,  I b 
lieve  my  priest,  and  he  is  able  to  dire 
me.  I tell  you,  you  are  destroying  yoi 
own  soul;  and  if  you  do  not  return 
the  true  church  and  do  penance  for  yo' 
sins” — Mary’s  concluding  sentem 
shocked  me,  but  Eleanor  smiled  at  i 
her  foot  was  on  a rock,  and  what  n 
weaker  mind  shrunk  from,  seemed 
give  her  no  uneasiness.  She  made  n 
a sign  to  take  up  the  conversation,  f 
her  sister’s  colour  had  heightened,  and 
seemed  that  such  arguments  with  one 
nearly  related  to  her,  were  only  produ 
five  of  agitation.  I began  more  guar 
edly,  for  I own  a weakness  of  dispoi 
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ion  often  leads  me  to  practise  concilia- 
ion,  and  addressing  myself  to  her,  said, 

‘ I by  no  means  denied  that  good  works 
vere  pleasing  and  acceptable  to  God; 

I‘  o much  the  reverse  was  I from  objecting 
o them,  that  I thought  no  person  need 
irofess  to  be  a Christian,  and  deny  their 
.ecessity.”  Having  thus  led  her  on  to 
peak  with  a calmness  that  suffered  her 
'atural  good  sense  to  appear,  we  went 
n from  question  to  question,  much  to 
he  delight  of  poor  Eleanor,  who  showed, 
n various  ways,  her  approbation  or  dis- 
approbation of  what  was  said.  Her 
■nimated  looks  encouraged  me  to  pro- 
eed ; but  at  last  bigotry  and  confirmed 
irejudice  overcame  the  good  sense  I had 
bserved,  and  my  antagonist  again  de- 
cended  to  all  the  shuffling  evasions  and 
ollow  arguments  which  she  had  been 
i:  ccustomed  to  hear, 
i “ Ah,  I am  afraid  it  is  a forlorn  hope,” 
i whispered  Eleanor,  as  I rose  to  go. 
•But  the  Lord  by  His  Spirit  may  yet 
; ompel  them  to  come  in.”  “Amen!” 
i said,  pressing  her  hand.  Her  sister, 
s I passed  her,  rose  and  returned  my 
i;  alutation  in  a more  friendly  manner 
han  I had  expected.  I know  not 
« whether  the  circumstance  arose  from  in- 
reasing  confidence  in  her  own  strength, 
r from  her  opposition  becoming  less 
j ctive,  but  my  mother  told  me  that  when 
Uterly  reading  the  Bible  to  Eleanor,  her 
ister  never  left  the  room. 

But  Eleanor’s  chief  hope  was  her  fa- 
1 ourite  brother.  Divested  of  much  of 
is  family’s  prejudices,  he  seemed  wil- 
ng  to  inquire  after  truth,  and  to  reject 
, ae  idea  of  persecuting  those  who  be- 
! eved  they  were  following  it.  I seldom 
ri  aw  a look  of  purer  affection  than  that 
f Eleanor’s  when  she  declared  the 
ryful fact , that  this  beloved  brother  had 
dually  read  her  a psalm,  and  a chap- 
•r  in  the  New  Testament. 

My  health  being  at  this  time  very  bad, 
was  not  able  to  see  Eleanor  so  often 
s I could  have  wished ; I frequently 
eard  of  her  from  my  mother,  who  was 
er  constant  visiter,  and  of  whom  Elea- 
or  always  spoke  with  that  warmth  of 
rateful  affection  for  which  she  was  re- 
markable, to  those  who  showed  her 
indness.  I once  called  upon  her  with 


my  mother  and  a young  minister,  who, 
though  a dissenter  from  the  forms  of  the 
church  of  England,  was,  I hope,  united 
with  us  in  the  church  of  Christ.  The 
conversation  was  interesting  and  im- 
proving; Eleanor  always  wished  to  de- 
rive food  for  her  soul,  to  increase  her 
spiritual  strength  from  every  opportu- 
nity of  Christian  communion:  but  it  ge- 
nerally happened  that,  sooner  or  later, 
we  turned  to  the  subject  of  her  former 
mistaken  religion.  I remember  Elea- 
nor’s mentioning  1 Peter  iii.  19,  20,  as 
adopted  by  the  church  of  Rome  in  de- 
fence or  support  of  the  doctrine  of  pur- 
gatory. 

“ It  is  the  wisdom  of  that  church,” 
said  our  young  minister,  “ not  to  admit 
private  judgment  respecting  scripture; 
for  I do  believe  few  persons  would  twist 
this  passage  so  as  to  make  it  sustain  the 
doctrine  of  a purgatory,  had  not  the 
church  decreed  it  to  do  so.  Noah  is 
termed  ‘ a preacher  of  righteousness,’ 
when  did  he  preach  it,  or  to  whom,  but 
when  the  ‘ long  suffering  of  God  waited 
while  the  ark  was  preparing?’  and  to 
those  who  were,  it  may  be  said,  ‘ in  pri- 
son,’ under  sentence  of  condemnation 
from  Almighty  God,  and  only  reserved 
until  the  salvation  of  the  just  was  pro- 
vided for  ? and  by  what  can  a preacher 
‘ preach  righteousness,’  but  by  4 His 
Spirit?’  Besides,  “ My  Spirit  shall  not 
always  strive  with  man,’  said  God; 
therefore  it  is  true  that  it  did  strive  with 
these  prisoners , warning  them  that  the 
long  suffering  would  not  wait  always. 
By  His  Spirit  He  did  and  still  does 
preach  unto  men;  but  the  work  of  the 
Spirit  is  over  when  the  spirit  of  man  de- 
parts to  joy  or  wo.”  We  conversed 
some  time  lotiger  on  this,  and  then  the 
minister  of  God,  rising,  said,  “ Come, 
now  let  us  ask  that  Spirit  of  Truth  to 
guide  us  into  all  Truth.” 

A long  and  severe  illness  prevented 
my  seeing  Eleanor  for  some  time.  The 
last  visit  I paid  her  she  was  alone,  sup- 
ported in  an  arm-chair  by  pillows;  her 
countenance  still  wore  its  usual  cheer- 
fulness, though  to  look  at  her  one  would 
wonder  how  a form  so  emaciated  could 
he  preserved  from  sinking  into  its  original 
nothingness.  A complaint  was  still 
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never  made,  a murmur  never  was  heard. 
I read  her  a chapter  of  Isaiah,  and 
after  we  had  spoken  of  its  comfortable 
promises,  she  said,  “ Will  you  read  the 
description  of  the  new  Jerusalem,  the 
heavenly  city?”  I read  that  beautiful 
chapter  of  the  Revelation,  and  Eleanor’s 
face,  while  I did  so,  -would  have  given 
subjects  to  a painter.  “ No  more  sea !” 
she  repeated,  “ no  more  sea !”  all  the 
people  of  Christ  will  then  be  united;  no 
longer  scattered  abroad,  unknown  even 
to  each  other ; troubles,  toils,  distinctions, 
— seas  that  have  divided  in  this  world 
shall  be  then  no  more.  So  she  went  on 
from  verse  to  verse;  her  views  seemed 
to  expand,  her  thoughts  to  spiritualize, 
her  faith  to  brighten,  her  understanding 
to  enlarge,  as  she  drew  nearer  and  nearer 
to  the  “New  Jerusalem,”  the  “heavenly 
City.” 

When  I was  going  away,  Eleanor 
took  my  hand  in  both  of  hers.  Though 
she  said  little,  there  was  something  more 
than  usual  in  her  manner;  it  did  not 
then  occur  to  me  that  she  felt  that  she 
should  see  my  face  no  more.  Ah  ! did 
we  reflect  how  soon  a Christian  friend 
may  be  hidden  from  our  eyes  in  the 
dust,  we  should  prize  them  more ! The 
next  day  I did  not  see  Eleanor;  the  next 
. — I looked  on  what  had  been  'Eleanor! 

Her  God  was  with  her  to  the  last, 
her  Saviour  was  the  “ strong-hold  ” of 
her  soul.  His  loving  kindness  followed 
her  until  the  cold  waters  “had gone  over 
her  head,”  and  then  His  everlasting  arms  ' 
sustained,  supported,  and  received  her. 
Eleanor’s  chief  uneasiness  in  the  pros- 
pect of  death  had  been,  that  when  “heart 
and  flesh  should  fail,”  the  mistaken  love 


of  her  friends  would  disturb  the  pea 
of  her  soul,  and  by  having,  perhaps, 
priest  to  anoint  with  oil  her  poor  dyi  l 
body,  make  it  appear  that  in  death  s : 
had  forsaken  the  Faith  for  which  s 
had  given  up  all  in  life.  For  the  sa 
of  others,  she  did  not  wish  this  for  h< 
self,  she  knew  her  soul  was  in  H 
keeping  to  whom  she  had  committed  j 
But  even  in  this,  her  God  was  “ belt  a 
unto  her  than  all  her  fears,”  and  hil 
passage  over  Jordan  was  unruffled  Ijf 
one  breath  that  ill-directed  love  coujj 
blow  upon  it. 

The  united  arguments  and  sympathi  1 
of  my  mother  were  unavailable  to  caljl 
the  anguish  of  her  sister’s  sorrow ; I 
was  a sorrow  grievous  indeed  to  see,  f 
she  seemed  to  sorrow  as  one  witho 
hope.  Yet  gazing  on  the  countenam 
of  the  departed  Eleanor,  the  rancour  ! 
bigotry  seemed  to  give  way,  and  r 
collecting  how  good,  how  patient,  ho 
gentle  she  had  been,  she  seemed 
have  at  last  “hope;”  for  arising  fro . 
the  bed  where  she  had  sat  looking  c 
her,  she  closed  the  eyes  of  a sister  froi 
whom  bigotry  alone  had  ever  alienatf 
her  love,  and  then,  dropping  on  ht 
knees,  we  saw  her  form  heave  and  tren 
ble  in  agitation,  while  she  continued  i 
prayer.  That  prayer  was  not,  we  wei 
convinced,  a mere  form  of  words,  c 
vain  repetitions  ; but  whether  it  ascent 
ed  for  the  living  or  the  dead,  I know  not ; 
all  I know  is,  that  in  ending  this  simpl  t 
narrative  of  a convert’s  story,  I woul 
for  myself  take  up  a comprehensiv 
prayer,  and  say:  “ Let  me  die  the  deaf 
of  the  righteous,  and  let  my  latter  end  b 
like  hers." 


THE  EVANGELICAL  ALLIANCE. 


The  Convention  which  is  to  assemble 
in  August  of  the  present  year,  has  ex- 
cited a large  share  of  attention  among  all 
denominations  of  Evangelical  Christians. 
This  was  naturally  to  be  expected.  The 
object  which  it  proposes  and  which  it 
will  doubtless  promote  to  no  inconside- 
rable extent,  must  find  favour  with  those 
who  would  cultivate  the  things  which 


make  for  the  peace,  the  edification  am 
general  welfare  of  the  body  of  Christ 
In  order  that  the  real  aim  of  the  “ alii 
ance  ” may  be  understood,  and  with  : 
view  to  cultivate  correct  intelligent 
respecting  its  principles,  we  publish  th< 
annexed  circular  and  statement  of  facts 
which  have  been  forwarded  to  the  Edi 
tor  by  the  official  secretaries  in  London 
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’he  spirit  of  love  and  genuine  Christian 
dlowship  which  pervades  these  docu- 
lents,  commends  itself  to  the  heart  of 
very  friend  of  Christian  union. 


PROPOSED  EVANGELICAL  ALLIANCE. 

2,  Exeter  Hall,  Strand , London,  May  1,  1846. 

Reverend  and  Dear  Sir, — We  are 
■nstructed  by  the  Provisional  Commit- 
:e  of  the  proposed  Evangelical  Alliance, 

> open  a communication  with  a few 
dnisters  and  others  of  the  principal 
odies  of  Christians  in  the  United  States, 
ad  through  them  with  the  Christian 
ublic  at  large  in  that  country,  on  the 
abject  of  the  Conference  which — Divine 
■'rovidetice  permitting — is  intended  to 
e held  in  London  in  August  next.  We 
terefore  address  you,  and  request  that 
ou  will  be  kind  enough  to  make  the 
tatements  in  this  letter,  together  with 
le  document  we  send  with  it,  as  gene- 
illy  known  as  you  may  be  able,  both 
trough  the  public  press,  and  in  any 
ther  way  which  may  seem  desirable. 

The  document  to  which  we  refer,  and 
rhich  is  entitled  “ A Brief  Summary  of 
'acts,”  contains,  in  the  form  of  resolu- 
ons,  a general  view  of  the  principles 
n which  it  is  conceived  the  proposed 
Ivangelical  Alliance  should  be  formed, 
le  objects  it  may  aim  at,  and  the  or- 
anization  by  which  it  may  be  constitu- 
:d  and  carry  on  its  operations. 

While  we  would  take  the  liberty  of 
i ommending  the  whole  to  the  conside- 
rate attention  of  our  fellow-Christians 
i i America,  as  exhibiting  a more  accu- 
fite  and  connected  view  of  the  senti- 
t lents  entertained  on  this  important  sub- 
feet  amongst  us,  than  has  yet,  perhaps, 
pached  them,  there  are  two  or  three 
oints  to  which  we  especially  wish  to 
* raw  their  notice,  since  they  are  likely  to 
irectand  influence  their  own  movements 
i relation  to  it. 

It  will  be  perceived  from  the  first  reso- 
ition,  which  relates  to  the  Organization 
f the  proposed  Evangelical  Alliance, 
bat  it  is  intended  to  be  formed  of  Chris- 
ians  in  their  individual  capacity,  and 
iot  as  representatives  or  delegates  of  de- 
nominations or  societies.  Although, 
herefore,  the  friends  who  visit  us  from 
imerica  should,  for  reasons  which  may 


govern  themselves,  be  delegated  to  at- 
tend the  Conference,  they  will  distinctly 
understand  that  as  individuals  only  they 
can  be  received  at  its  meetings. 

From  the  same  resolution  it  will  also 
be  perceived  that,  in  order  to  entitle  an 
individual  to  a place  in  the  Conference, 
he  must  have  been  previously  admitted 
a Member,  or  Corresponding  Member 
of  one  of  the  four  divisions  of  the  Provi- 
sional Committee.  Persons  residing  in 
Foreign  Countries  are  attached  as  Cor- 
responding Members  to  the  London  divi- 
sion. It  will  be  necessary,  therefore, 
that  our  friends  in  the  United  States, 
who  intend  to  be  present,  should,  as  soon 
as  convenient,  forward  their  names  to 
the  office  as  above,  or  report  themselves 
here  on  their  arrival,  in  order  that  they 
may  be  enrolled  in  accordance  with  the 
regulations.  ' 

The  attention  of  parties  disposed  to 
make  such  application  for  enrolment  as 
Corresponding  Members,  and  for  admis- 
sion as  such  to  the  Conference  in  August, 
must  also  be  drawn  to  the  resolution 
respecting  Slaveholders — a resolution 
which  was  adopted  after  long  and  care- 
ful deliberation ; and  their  attention  is 
thus  especially  directed  to  it,  in  order  to 
prevent  the  painful  necessity  of  refusing 
admission  at  the  time  of  the  Conference 
to  any  person  who,  not  having  adverted 
to  its  spirit  and  design,  might  make  ap- 
plication for  the  purpose. 

It  is  likewise  to  be  understood,  that 
not  only  is  an  agreement  in  the  doctrinal  • 
truths  set  forth  in  the  document  essential 
to  membership,  but  also  the  intention  to 
cultivate  and  exhibit  the  spirit  of  for- 
bearance and  brotherly  love. 

With  regard  to  the  objects  contem- 
plated in  the  formation  of  the  proposed 
Evangelical  Alliance,  they  will  be  found 
to  be  indicated  with  sufficient  distinct- 
ness, at  least  for  present  purposes,  in  the 
series  of  Resolutions  relating  to  them. 
All  that  it  may  be  necessary  to  men- 
tion here,  is,  that  the  one  great  object  to 
be  aimed  at,  is  the  manifestation  of  the 
unity  which  exists  amongst  real  Chris- 
tians, and  that  the  other  objects  enumera- 
ted are  to  be  pursued  in  subserviency  to  it. 

The  day  fixed  for  the  opening  of  the 
Conference  is  the  19th  of  August. 
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We  are  instructed,  in  conclusion,  to 
assure  our  trans-atlantic  fellow-Chris- 
tians,  that  it  will  afford  their  brethren  in 
this  country  unfeigned  joy  to  receive 
them  to  the  hallowed  engagements  of 
the  intended  Conference,  and  to  welcome 
them  to  the  hospitalities  of  their  homes. 
They  affectionately  invite  them  to  their 
family  circles,  as  well  as  to  the  assem- 
blies of  the  proposed  Evangelical  Alli- 
ance; and  anticipate  with  sacred  delight 
the  opportunity  of  interchanging  with 
them  the  holy  sympathies  of  Christian 
love,  and  of  the  approaching  with  com- 
mon supplications  and  praises  the  throne 
of  God  and  of  the  Lamb. 

With  assurance  of  personal  esteem  and 
respectful  consideration,  we  are,  Rev. 
and  Dear  Sir,  yours  affectionately,  in 
the  uniting  bonds  of  the  gospel, 

•Edw.  Bigkersteth, 
Jabez  Bunting, 

James  Hamilton, 

John  Leifchild, 

lion.  Secretaries. 
Alex.  D.  Campbell, 
Edward  Steane, 

Official  Secretaries. 

All  communications  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  the  Official  Secretaries , No. 
2,  Exeter  Hall,  London. 


BRIEF  SUMMARY  OF  FACTS,  &C. 

The  Provisional  Committee  of  the 
Proposed  Evangelical  Alliance  sub- 
mit the  following  brief  summary  of  facts 
in  explanation  of  their  views  and  efforts. 

The  church  of  the  living  God  is  es- 
sentially one.  All  “ the  faithful  in  Christ 
Jesus,”  of  every  community  of  Chris- 
tians, are,  by  virtue  of  their  union  with 
him, united  also  to  one  another.  Their 
unity,  nevertheless,  is  more  real  than 
apparent.  In  the  New  Testament  it  is 
affirmed,  and  to  their  own  consciousness 
it  is  ascertained,  but  it  is  not  adequately 
exhibited  to  the  observation  of  men. 

The  manifestation  of  the  unity  of  be- 
lievers in  the  common  faith  and  fellow- 
ship of  the  Gospel,  is  an  object  which, 
in  every  age,  has  engaged  the  prayers  of 
the  faithful,  and  which  at  the  present 
time  is  sought  perhaps  more  earnestly 
and  generally  than  at  any  former  period. 


Earnest  prayer  necessarily  leads 
practical  effort.  Among  the  movemen 
which  are  simultaneously  taking  plat 
in  different  countries  with  a view  to  d 
monstrate  the  harmony  existing  in  tl 
church  of  Christ,  and  to  promote  its  d 
velopment  in  a more  perfect  form,  muc 
attention  has  been  fixed  on  the  Confe 
ence  held  in  Liverpool  on  the  1st,  % . 
and  3d,  of  October  last,  and  the  measuri 
which  have  resulted  from  it. 

On  that  occasion,  two  hundred  ar, 
sixteen  brethren  from  twenty  denom 
nations  of  Protestants  met  together  fi  I 
consultation  and  united  prayer.  Afti 
much  free  and  earnest  discussion,  the 
Resolutions  were  adopted  with  entii 
unanimity.  The  most  important,  as  ii 
dicating  the  views  and  principles  of  th 
assembled  brethren  in  relation  to  th 
subject  of  Christian  Union  are  the  fo 
lowing:  — 

“I.  That  the  Conference  record  wit  . 
delight,  and  heartfelt  thanksgiving  t 
God,  that,  after  the  most  frank  and  ui 
reserved  expression  of  their  sentiment 
by  brethren  of  various  denominatior 
present,  there  has  been  found  not  only 
general  and  warm  desire  for  extende 
Christian  Union,  but  ample  ground  ( : 
common  truth,  on  a cordial  belief  i 
which,  the  assembled  brethren  coul 
themselves  unite,  for  many  importar 
objects,  and  also  invite  the  adhesion  of  a 
evangelical  Christians ; so  that,  cheere 
by  these  auspicious  commencements,  th 
Conference  would  go  forward  with  thei 
great  object,  depending  upon  the  con 
tinued  help  from  the  Divine  Head  of  th 
Church;  and  now  determine  that  a mor 
extensive  Meeting  shall  be  convened  ii 
London,  in  the  summer  of  next  year,  tif 
which  Christians  from  various  parts  o 
the  world  shall  be  invited.” 

“II.  That,  as  the  Conference  rejoic 
in  the  substantial  agreement  which  ex 
ists  among  the  people  of  God,  so  they 
are  deeply  impressed  with  a sense  o 
the  importance  of  exhibiting  and  carry 
ing  out  that  agreement;  believing,  a: 
they  do,  that  the  alienation  of  Chris 
tians  from  one  another,  on  account  o 
lesser  differences,  has  been  one  of  the 
greatest  evils  in  the  Church  of  Christ 
and  one  main  hinderance  to  the  progress 
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if  the  Gospel ; and  that  the  aspect  of  af- 
airs,  in  a religious  view,  both  at  home  and 
,, broad,  is  such  as  to  present  the  strong- 
st  motives  to  union  and  co-operation.” 

“III.  That  the  Conference,  postpon- 
ng  the  preparation  of  a full  and  formal 
ocument  on  the  subject,  deem  it  suffi- 
ient  for  the  present  to  intimate,  that  the 
iarties  who  shall  be  invited  to  the  future 
ileeting,  shall  be  such  persons  as  hold 
nd  maintain  what  are  usually  under- 
tood  to  be  Evangelical  views  in  regard 
P such  important  matters  of  doctrine  as 
pe  following,  viz  : — 

1.  The  Divine  inspiration,  authority, 
)nd  sufficiency  of  Holy  Scripture. 

2.  The  Unity  of  the  Godhead,  and 
le  Trinity  of  Persons  therein. 

| 3.  The  utter  depravity  of  human  na- 
me, in  consequence  of  the  Fall. 

4.  The  Incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God, 
nd  His  work  of  atonement  for  sinners 
f mankind. 

5.  The  Justification  of  the  sinner  by 
i 'aith  alone. 

6.  The  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in 
ae  conversion  and  sanctification  of  the 
nner. 

7.  The  right  and  the  duty  of  private 
idgment  in  the  interpretation  of  Holy 
icripture. 

8.  The  Divine  institution  of  the 
hristian  Ministry,  and  the  authority 
id  perpetuity  of  the  ordinances  of  Bap- 
ijsm  and  the  Lord’s  Supper.” 

“IV.  That  in  the  prosecution  of  the 
resent  attempt,  the  Conference  are 
early  and  unanimously  of  opinion,  that 
a compromise  of  their  own  views,  or 
inction  of  those  of  others,  on  the  points 
l which  they  differ,  ought  to  be  either 
quired  or  expected  on  the  part  of  any 
ho  concur  in  it;  but  that  all  should  be 
fid  as  free  as  before,  to  maintain  and 
ivocate  their  views,  with  all  due  for- 
larance  and  brotherly  love.  Further, 
at  any  union  or  alliance  to  be  formed, 
lould  be  understood  to  be  an  alliance 
individual  Christians,  and  not  of  de- 
aminations or  branches  of  the  Church; 
id  the  design  of  this  alliance  shall  be  to 
chibit,  as  far  as  practicable,  the  Essen- 
il  Unity  of  the  Church  of  Christ;  ^nd, 
the  same  time,  to  cherish  and  mani- 
st,  in  its  various  branches,  the  spirit  of 


brotherly  love; — to  open  and  maintain, 
by  correspondence  and  otherwise,  fra- 
ternal intercourse  between  all  parts  of 
the  Christian  world  ; — and,  by  the  press, 
and  by  such  Scriptural  means  as,  in  the 
progress  of  this  alliance,  may  be  deemed 
expedient,  to  resist  not  only  the  efforts 
of  Popery,  but  every  form  of  super- 
stition and  infidelity,  and  to  promote 
their  common  Protestant  faith  in  our 
own  and  other  countries.” 

“V.  That  this  Meeting  desire  to  ex- 
press their  humiliation  before  God  and 
his  church,  for  all  the  divisions  of  the 
Christian  Church,  and  especially  for 
every  thing  which  they  may  themselves 
have  aforetime  spoken  in  theological  and 
ecclesiastical  discussions,  contrary  to 
speaking  the  truth  in  love;  and  they 
would  earnestly  and  affectionately  re- 
commend to  each  other  in  their  own 
conduct,  and  particularly  in  their  own 
use  of  the  press,  carefully  to  abstain  from 
and  put  away  all  bitterness,  and  wrath, 
and  anger,  and  clamour,  and  evil-speak- 
ing, with  all  malice;  and  in  all  things  in 
which  they  may  yet  differ  from  each 
other,  still  to  seek  to  be  kind,  tender- 
hearted, forbearing  one  another  in  love, 
forgiving  one  another,  even  as  God,  for 
Christ’s  sake,  hath  forgiven  them;  in 
every  thing  seeking  to  be  followers  of 
God  as  dear  children,  and  to  walk  in 
love,  as  Christ  also  has  loved  them.” 

“VI.  That  as  the  Christian  Union 
which  this  Conference  desires  to  pro- 
mote, can  only  be  attained  through  the 
blessed  energy  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the 
Conference  unanimously  recommend  the 
members  present,  and  absent  brethren, 
to  make  this  matter  the  subject  of  simul- 
taneous weekly  petition  at  the  throne  of 
grace,  in  their  closets  and  families;  and 
suggest  the  forenoon  of  Monday  as  the 
time  for  that  purpose.” 

The  Conference  appointed  a Provi- 
sional Committee,  with  directions  to  take 
such  steps  as  might  appear  necessary  or 
desirable  to  make  its  intentions  generally 
known,  and  to  convene  a larger  Meet- 
ing in  London,  in  the  course  of  the  en- 
suing summer,  when  the  proposed 
Evangelical  alliance  should  be  formed. 

In  conformity  with  this  appointment, 
the  Provisional  Committee,  acting  in 
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four  divisions,  severally  holding  their 
Meetings  in  London,  Liverpool,  Glas- 
gow, and  Dublin,  have  proceeded  to  dis- 
charge the  duty  confided  to  them ; and, 
at  an  aggregate  Meeting,  held  in  January 
last,  in  Liverpool,  they  adopted  the  fol- 
lowing resolutions : — 

“1.  That,  in  seeking  the  correction 
of  what  we  believe  to  be  wrong  in  others, 
we  desire,  in  humble  dependence  on  the 
grace  of  God,  to  obey  ourselves,  and  by 
our  practice  and  influence  to  impress 
upon  others,  the  command  of  Christ,  to 
consider  first  the  beam  that  is  in  our 
own  eye;  that  we  will  therefore  strive 
to  promote,  each  in  his  own  community, 
a spirit  of  repentance  and  humiliation  for 
its  peculiar  sins,  and  to  exercise  the 
same  measure  of  forbearance  in  reprov- 
ing, where  reproof  is  needful,  the  faults 
of  those  Christian  brethren  who  belong 
to  other  bodies  than  our  own.” 

“2.  That,  when  required  by  con- 
science to  assert  or  defend  any  views  or 
principles  wherein  we  differ  from  Chris- 
tian brethren  who  agree  with  us  in  vital 
truths,  we  will  aim  earnestly,  by  the  help 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  to  avoid  all  rash  or 
groundless  insinuations,  personal  impu- 
tations, or  irritating  allusions,  and  to 
maintain  the  meekness  and  gentleness  of 
Christ,  by  speaking  the  truth  only  in  love. 

“3.  That,  while  we  believe  it  to  be 
highly  desirable  that  Christians  of  differ- 
ent bodies,  holding  the  Head,  should 
own  each  other  as  brethren,  by  some 
such  means  as  it  is  hoped  the  proposed 
Evangelical  alliance  will  afford ; we  dis- 
claim the  thought,  as  injurious  and  un- 
charitable, that  those  only  who  openly 
join  this  society  are  sincere  friends  to 
the  cause  of  Christian  Union;  that,  ^n 
the  contrary,  we  regard  all  those  as  its 
true  friends  who  solemnly  purpose  in 
the'ir  hearts,  and  in  any  way  profess  that 
purpose  with  their  lips  and  fulfil  it  in 
their  practice,  to  be  more  watchful  in 
future  against  occasions  of  strife,  more 
tender  and  charitable  towards  Christians 
from  whom  they  differ,  and  more  con- 
stant in  prayer  for  the  unity  of  the 
whole  body  of  Christ. 

“4.  That,  we  therefore  would  invite, 
humbly  and  earnestly,  all  ministers  of 
the  Gospel,  all  conductors  of  religious 
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publications,  and  others  who  have  infli  - 
ence  in  various  bodies  of  Christians,  t 
place  on  public  record,  in  anyway  the 
prefer,  their  serious  purpose  to  watc 
more  than  ever  against  sins  of  the  hear  > 
or  the  tongue,  or  the  pen,  towards  Chri: 
tians  of  other  denominations;  and  t * 
promote  more  zealously  than  hitherto 
spirit  of  peace,  unity,  and  godly  lov  $ 
among  all  true  believers  in  the  Lor  ) 
Jesus  Christ. 

“5.  That  while  several  reasons  ma 
hinder  Christians  who  belong  to  th  j 
Society  of  Friends,  and  to  other  denom  ( 
nations,  from  direct  union  or  co-open  i 
tion  with  this  Provisional  Committee 
we  desire  to  acknowledge  all  those  c 
them  as  Christian  brethren,  who,  excej 
with  reference  to  ‘the  divine  institutio  ; 
of  the  Christian  ministry,  and  the  authc  i 
rity  and  perpetuity  of  the  ordinances  c ! 
Baptism  and  the  Lord’s  Supper,’  adher 
to  the  same  basis  of  evangelical  trutl  i 
and  manifest  in  their  lives  the  fruits  c 
righteousness;  and  to  practise  toward 
them  no  less  than  towards  believers  c 
other  bodies,  the  same  maxims  of  foi| 
bearance  and  love. 

“ 6.  That,  since  we  are  commande 
by  the  Holy  Spirit  to  add  to  brotherl; 
kindness,  love,  and  are  bound  to  pra; 
that  all  who  profess  and  call  themselve 
Christians  should  be  led  into  the  way  o 
truth ; we  earnestly  recommend  to  th 
members  of  the  Provisional  Committe' 
of  the  proposed  Evangelical  allianci; 
special  prayer  for  all  merely  nomina 
Christians,  holding  those  errors  which 
the  basis  of  union  is  designed  to  exclude 
as  well  as  for  Jews  and  Gentiles  through 
out  the  world.” 

They  also  determined  that  the  in 
tended  Meeting  in  London  should  b< 
held  in  the  month  of  August,  and  refer 
red  it  to  the  London  division  of  the  com 
mittee,  after  consulting  the  mutual  con 
venience  of  parties  likely  to  be  present 
to  fix  the  day.  The  day  accordingly  hat 
been  fixed  for  the  1 9th  of  that  month; 
and  it  is  anticipated  that  the  delibe- 
rations then  to  be  entered  into,  togethei 
with  the  devotional  exercises  and  public 
meetings  which  may  be  held,  will  extend; 
over  at  least  eightor  ten  succeeding  days. 

A second  aggregate  Meeting  was 
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eld  at  the  beginning  of  the  present 
lonth,  when,  grave  consideration  having 
een  given  to  the  questions  relating  to 
>e  objects  which  might  be  pursued  by 
le  proposed  Evangelical  alliance,  and 
) its  organization ; it  was  determined 
tat  the  following  resolutions  should,  in 
ubstance,  be  submitted  for  the  consider- 
tion  of  the  Conference  in  August 


s I.  OBJECTS. 

t I.  That,  inasmuch  as  this  proposal 
or  union  originated,  in  a great  degree, 
t the  sense  very  generally  entertained 
, mong  Christians  of  their  grievous  prac- 
ical  neglect  of  our  Lord’s  new  com- 
iiandment  to  his  disciples,  to  “love  one 
(toother,”  and  of  the  many  schisms  that 
:nd  the  church  of  Christ, — in  all  which 
[(fences  the  members  of  the  alliance  ac- 
nowledge,  with  godly  sorrow,  their 
dl  participation, — it  ought  to  form  one 
lief  object  of  the  alliance  to  deepen  in 
le  minds  of  its  own  members,  and, 
trough  their  influence,  to  extend  among 
te  disciples  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
me  rally,  that  conviction  of  sin  and 
lortcoming  in  this  respect,  which  the 
tessed  Spirit  of  God  may  be  avvaken- 
g throughout  His  church ; in  order  that, 
bmbling  themselves  more  and  more 
;fore  the  Lord,  they  may  be  stirred  up 
make  full  confession  of  their  guilt  at 
1 suitable  times,  and  to  implore,  through 
merits  of  their  merciful  Head  and 
uviour,  forgiveness  of  their  past  of- 
nces,  and  Divine  grace  to  lead  them  to 
e better  cultivation  of  that  brotherly 
Fection  which  is  enjoined  upon  all,  who, 
iving  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  are  bound 
so  to  love  one  another,  for  the  truth’s 
ke  which  dwelleth  in  them. 

II.  That  the  great  object  of  the  Evan- 
lical  Alliance  bp,  to  aid  in  manifest- 
g,  as  far  as  practicable,  the  unity 
hich  exists  amongst  the  true  disciples 
' Christ;  to  promote  their  union  by 
iternal  and  devotional  intercourse ; to 
scourage  all  envyings,  strifes  and  divi- 
ms;  to  impress  upon  Christians  a 
eper  sense  of  the  great  duty  of  obey- 
g our  Lord’s  command,  to  “ love  one 
other;”  and  to  seek  the  full  accom- 
ishment  of  His  prayer:  “That  they 
may  be  one,  as  thou,  Father,  art  in 


me,  and  I in  thee;  that  they  also  may 
be  one  in  us:  that  the  world  may  be- 
lieve that  thou  hast  sent  me.” 

III.  That,  in  furtherance  of  this  ob- 
ject, a correspondence  be  opened  and 
maintained  with  Christian  Brethren  in 
different  parts  of  the  world,  especially 
with  those  who  maybe  engaged, amidst 
peculiar  difficulties  and  opposition,  in 
the  cause  of  the  Gospel;  in  order  to 
afford  them  all  suitable  encouragement 
and  sympathy,  and  to  diffuse  an  interest 
in  their  welfare. 

IV.  That,  in  subserviency  to  the 
grand  object  already  intimated,  the  ex- 
pectation is  cherished  by  the  members 
of  this  Committee,  that  the  Alliance 
will  exert  a beneficial  influence  on  the 
advancement  of  their  common  Christi- 
anity in  various  important  respects ; and 
that,  with  this  view,  it  is  deemed  neces- 
sary to  obtain  correct  information  on 
such  subjects  as  the  following,  viz.: — 

] . The  facts  bearing  on  the  growth 
of  Popery ; 

2.  The  state  of  Infidelity,  and  the 
form  which  it  assumes  in  the  present 
day ; , 

3.  The  facts  relating  to  the  public 
observance  of  the  Lord’s  Day ; 

4.  The  amount  of  the  existing  means 
of  Christian  Education: — 

It  being  understood  that,  in  following 
up  the  inquiries  to  be  thus  made,  and 
in  promoting  these  and  similar  objects, 
the  Alliance  contemplates  chiefly  the 
stimulating  of  Churches  and  Christian 
Societies  to  such  efforts  as  the  exigen- 
cies of  the  case  may  demand,  by  giving 
forth  its  views  in  regard  to  them,  rather 
than  carrying  those  views  out  by  an 
organization  of  its  own. 

V.  That  reports  and  other  documents 
in  promotion  of  the  above  objects  be 
issued,  from  time  to  time,  under  the 
sanction  of  the  alliance  ; and,  in  parti- 
cular, that,  if  found  practicable,  a peri- 
odical be  issued  under  the  control  of  the 
Aggregate  Committee.  No  other  pub- 
lications whatever  to  be  accredited  by 
the  Alliance. 

II.  ORGANIZATION. 

I.  That  the  Alliance  shall  consist 
primarily  of  the  members  and  corre- 
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sponding  members  of  the  four  divisions 
of  the  Provisional  Committee,  in  all 
parts  of  the  world,  who  shall  concur  in 
the  resolutions  which  may  be  passed  at 
the  anticipated  Conference  to  be  held  in 
London,  in  the  month  of  August  next : 
it  being  understood  that  such  persons 
adhere  as  individual  Christians,  and  not 
as  representatives  or  delegates  of  deno- 
minations or  societies. 

II.  That  the  Alliance,  in  so  far  as 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  are  concerned, 
shall  act  by  an  Aggregate  Committee, 
annually  chosen,  limited,  and  divided, 
for  the  present,  into  at  least  four  parts: 
two  for  England  and  Wales,  one  for 
Scotland,  and  one  for  Ireland — say  three 
hundred  in  all — viz.,  two  hundred  for 
England  and  Wales:  (one  half  for  the 
Southern  and  Western  Districts  of  Eng- 
land and  Wales,  and  the  other  half  for 
the  Northern  Districts  of  England  and 
Wales;)  fifty  for  Scotland,  and  fifty  for 
Ireland.  Meetings  of  the  several  divi- 
sions of  the  Aggregate  Committee  may 
be  held  in  the  principal  towns  in  each 
division.  The  divisions  of  the  Aggre- 
gate Committee  shall  interchange  copies 
of  their  minutes.  Fifteen  of  die  hun- 
dred members  of  the  Committees  for 
England,  and  ten  of  the  fifty  members 
of  the  Committees  for  Scotland  and  Ire- 
land, shall  constitute,  in  each  case,  a 
quorum. 

III.  That  the  Aggregate  Committee 
shall  meet,  at  least,  once  in  six  months: 
the  time  and  place  to  be  determined  at 
such  previous  meeting. 

IV.  That  each  division  of  the  Alli- 
ance shall  hold  an  annual  meeting  of 
the  members,  at  which  the  Committee 
tor  that  Division  shall  be  chosen  ; one- 
filth  going  out  annually,  but  eligible  for 
re-election;  and  the  names  shall  be  for- 
warded to  the  Secretaries  of  the  Alli- 
ance before  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
general  body. 

V.  That  the  Secretaries  in  London 
shall,  on  a requisition  being  presented 
to  them,  signed  by  at  least  twenty-five 
members  of  the  Aggregate  Committee, 
call  a special  meeting  of  the  Aggregate 
Committee,  stating  its  object ; to  be 
held  at  such  time  and  place  as,  on  con- 
sultation with  the  different  divisions, 


shall  seem  fit.  No  such  special  mee 
ing  shall  entertain  any  other  busines  | 
than  that  for  which  it  is  convened. 

VI.  That  each  Division  of  the  Aj 
gregate  Committee  shall  form,  as  soo 
as  possible,  local  committees  in  all  th 
important  central  points  of  the  district 
assigned  to  them  ; that  every  local  Con 
mitten,  shall  be  constituted  in  conformit 
with  instructions  from  that  Division  r 
the  Aggregate  Committee  within  whos 
district  the  locality  may  be  situated 
and  shall  transmit  periodically  to  th 
Divisional  Committee  with  which  the 
may  be  connected  a report  of  their  prc 
ceedings  and  copies  of  their  minutes. 

VII.  That  persons  shall  be  admitte 
into  membership  with  the  Alliance  b 
each  Divisional  Committee,  accordin 
to  such  practical  regulations  as  it  ma; 
think  good  ; provided  always  that  the; 
be  recommended  by  at  least  two  mem 
bers  resident  in  the  district,  and  tha 
they  declare  their  adherence  to  th 
Principles  and  Objects  of  the  Alliance. 

VIII.  That,  without  specifying  : 
money-qualification,  it  be  earnestly  re 
commended  to  every  member  of  th 
Alliance  to  contribute  a sum  annuall; 
to  its  funds. 

The  summary  of  Christian  doctrin 
set  forth  by  the  Liverpool  Conference 
together  with  the  propriety  of  retainin 
it  in  its  original  form,  or  of  submittin; 
it  to  revision  and  enlargement,  hav 
engaged  the  repeated  and  anxious  atten 
tion  of  the  Committee.  Their  maturei 
judgment  will  be  found  in  the  followin; 
resolutions  adopted,  the  former  at  th< 
meeting  in  January,  the  latter  at  thi 
meeting  of  this  month  : 

“ 1.  That  a doctrinal  basis  of  union 
is  indispensable  ; and  that  the  presen 
summary  of  principles  should  substani 
tially  be  the  basis  of  the  projected  A1 
liance. 

“ 2.  That,  following  out  the  spirit  o 
the  resolutions  adopted  in  October  am 
January  last,  respecting  a doctrinal  basi: 
of  union,  the  summary  of  principles,  o; 
heads  of  doctrine,  already  agreed  to 
remains  for  the  present  unaltered  ;*  but 
in  order  to  prevent  misunderstanding 

* See  page  2G6. 
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vith  an  explanation  to  the  effect : first, 
hat  it  is  not  to  be  viewed  as,  in  any 
trict  or  proper  sense,  a creed  or  con- 
ession  of  faith : secondly,  that  the  se- 
tection  of  certain  tenets,  with  the  omis- 
ion  of  others,  is  not  to  be  held  as  im- 
ilying  that  the  former  constitute  the 
whole  body  of  important  truth,  or  that 
le  latter  are  unimportant : thirdly, 
hat  in  reference  even  to  the  selected 
inets,  the  document  in  question  does 
ot  pretend  to  express  definitively  the 
armal  propositions  in  which  they  must 
ave  been  imbodied,  if  they  had  been 
rade  the  subjects  of  direct  statement : 
nd,  finally,  that  in  adopting  it,  the  Al- 
ance  would  not  be  understood  as  as- 
uming  the  right  authoritatively  to  de- 
ne the  limits  of  Christian  brotherhood ; 
ut  simply  as  indicating  the  class  of 
ersons  whom  it  is  considered,  on  the 
rhole,  desirable  and  right  to  embrace 
rithin  the  Alliance.” 

Another  subject  of  great  importance, 
amely,  whether  slave-holders  should 
e invited  to  the  proposed  Conference 
a August,  was  brought  under  the  no- 
ice of  the  Committee  at  their  late  sit- 
ing, on  which  they  expressed  their  de- 
ision  in  the  following  terms  : 

“ That  while  this  Committee  deem 
; unnecessary  and  inexpedient  to  enter 
Ho  any  question  at  present  on  the  sub- 
let of  slave-holding,  or  on  the  difficult 
ircumstances  in  which  Christian  bre- 
iren  may  be  placed  in  countries  where 
le  law  of  slavery  prevails ; they  are 
f opinion  that  invitations  ought  not  to 
e sent  to  individuals  who,  whether  by 
leir  own  fault  or  otherwise,  may  be  in 
re  unhappy  position  of  holding  their 
dlow-men  as  slaves.” 

In  concluding  their  late  meeting,  the 
-ommittee  were  led  to  review  the 
(ourse  along  which  they  have  been  gra- 
;ously  conducted,  and  a deep  sense  of 
be  Divine  mercy  pervaded  the  minds 
f all  the  brethren  present.  Many  dif- 
■culties  which  at  first  seemed  to  oppose 
n almost  insuperable  barrier  to  their 
rogress  have  been  either  greatly  di- 
linished,  or  altogether  removed.  Other 
ifficulties,  no  doubt,  still  remain,  but 
rey  are  not  dismayed  by  them.  Their 
onfidence  increases  both  in  the  intrinsic 


grandeur  of  the  object  at  which  they 
aim,  and  also  in  the  wisdom  and  love 
of  God  wffiich  are  to  lead  them  on  to- 
wards its  attainment.  As  that  object  is 
on  all  hands  admitted  to  be  most  desi- 
rable, so  they  are  increasingly  bold  to 
express  their  conviction,  that  with  the 
grace  of  the  Eternal  Comforter  uphold- 
ing and  directing  them,  it  is  to  a consi- 
derable extent  attainable.  They  have 
no  strength  or  wisdom  but  what  is  im- 
parted to  them  from  above.  They 
would  proceed,  therefore,  with  diffi- 
dence, and  in  humble  dependence  upon 
God  ; and  they  especially  ask,  and  with 
sincere  affection,  the  prayers  of  all  their 
fellow-Christians,  that  by  no  mistaken 
judgment,  or  step  unadvisedly  taken, 
they  may  be  permitted  to  mar  this 
blessed  work  so  auspiciously  begun ; 
but  may  see  it  carried  on  to  such  pros- 
perity as  shall  give  no  doubtful  omen 
of  its  ultimate  and  complete  success. 
These,  and  similar  sentiments,  they 
consequently  imbodied  in  the  two  re- 
solutions which  are  immediately  sub- 
joined : 

“ 1.  That  this  Committee  acknow- 
ledge the  good  hand  of  God  in  the 
leadings  of  his  providence  and  the  out- 
pourings of  His  Spirit  during  all  the 
proceedings  which  have  taken  place 
since  this  movement  towards  union  be- 
gan; especially  in  the  removal ’of  many 
difficulties,  the  preservation  of  unity 
and  brotherly  love  among  the  friends 
and  brethren  who  have  attended  the 
meetings,  and  the  progress  so  happily 
made  in  the  blessed  work  which  has 
been  undertaken : and,  deeply  feeling 
their  obligation  to  the  long-suffering  pa- 
tience, and  undeserved  goodness  of  God, 
as  well  as  their  entire  dependence  upon 
Him  for  all  future  success,  the  Commit- 
tee would  record  their  humble  gratitude 
for  past  mercies,  and  their  determina- 
tion to  go  forward  in  Divine  strength, 
thanking  God  and  taking  courage.” 

“ 2.  That  this  Committee,  desiring 
most  devoutly  to  acknowledge  the  fa- 
vour of  the  God  of  all  grace  in  their 
proceedings  hitherto  — producing  in 
them,  as  they  humbly  trust,  increasing 
faith  in  his  approval  of  their  object, 
and  leading  them  to  a deeper  sense  of 
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their  entire  dependence  upon  the  agency 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  at  every  step  in 
their  progress — unanimously  recommend 
to  the  members  present,  and  to  their 
absent  brethren,  and  also  entreat  of  all 
that  in  every  place  call  upon  the  name 
of  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord,  both  theirs 
and  ours,  earnestly  to  supplicate  the 
abundant  outpouring  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
as  the  Spirit  of  wisdom  and  understand- 
ing, the  Spirit  of  counsel  and  might,  and 
particularly  as  the  Spirit  of  love,  with 
a special  reference  to  the  proposed  Con- 
ference in  August,  that  the  Lord  of  his 
grace  and  mercy  may  so  bless  the  pro- 
posed Evangelical  Alliance,  that  be- 
lievers walking  ‘ worthy  of  the  vocation 
wherewith  they  are  called,  with  all  low- 
liness and  meekness,  with  long-suffer- 
ing, forbearing  one  another  in  love,  en- 
deavouring to  keep  the  unity  of  the 
Spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace,  may  adorn 
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the  doctrine  of  God  our  Saviour  in  a 
things.’  ” 

It  only  remains  to  be  stated,  that  tli 
four  divisions  of  the  Provisional  Con 
mittee  are  now  engaged  in  extendin 
their  lists  of  corresponding  member 
Brethren  in  the  Colonies  and  Depem 
encies  of  the  British  empire,  and  i 
foreign  countries,  are  attached  to  tl 
London  division. 

The  names  of  all  those  who  conci 
in  the  principles  exhibited  in  the  for 
going  resolutions,  and  who  wish  i 
promote  the  proposed  Evangelical  All 
ance,  will  be  gladly  received  by  any 
the  officers  of  the  Provisional  Commi 
tee  in  either  of  its  divisions,  in  order  1 
their  being  submitted  for  election  agre 
ably  with  the  regulations. 

Grace  be  with  all  them  who  love  or 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  sincerity.  Arnei 

April  14,  1846. 


PROTESTANT  DAUGHTERS  SACRIFICED  IN  ROMAN  CATHOLI 

SEMINARIES. 


Should  any  of  our  readers  think  that 
the  word  sacrifice  is  too  startling  in  its 
reference  to  the  daughters  of  Protestants 
in  Roman  Catholic  institutions,  we  hope 
they  will  feel  sufficient  interest  to  read 
this  article,  and  then  judge  of  the  pro- 
priety of  its  use  by  the  facts  in  the  case. 

At  first  it  might  appear  incredible  to 
some  that  Protestants  could  ever  be  in- 
duced to  commit  the  education  of  their 
daughters  to  unmarried  priests,  nuns, 
and  sisters  of  charity,  as  they  are  styled. 
But  such  is  the  case,  strange  as  it  may 
appear.  Many  such  daughters  are  now 
under  the  instruction  of  such  teachers. 
By  them,  the  feelings  and  sentiments 
and  conduct  of  these  young  females,  are 
to  be  imbodied  and  moulded,  and  ma- 
tured for  future  life.  By  them,  they 
may  also  be  prepared  for  their  eternal 
destiny. 

We  have  some  things  to  say  with  re- 
ference to  the  danger  both  of  parents  and 
children,  and  to  the  manner  in  which 
both  are  deceived. 

1.  Parents  send  their  daughters,  be- 
cause the  teachers  assure  them  that  no 


influence  of  a religious  nature  shall  1 
exerted  over  them. 

Is  it  possible  that  parents  are  willii 
to  have  their  children  educated  witho 
any  religious  influence — educated  : 
atheists  ? Such  a pledge  is  itself  a ce 
tain  precursor  of  ruin.  If  it  is  carrii 
out,  what  are  the  prospects  of  the; 
young  minds  for  another  world? 

But  farther,  this  is  the  surest  way 
make  converts.  Who  can  be  so  ign 
rant  of  human  nature  as  not  to  kno\ 
that  when  you  attempt  to  make  pros 
lytes,  you  provoke  resistance,  and 
nine  cases  out  of  ten  you  will  fail.  B 
if  you  incidentally  drop  a word  in  favo' 
of  your  own  views,  and  especially 
a very  kind  way,  without  any  appare 
design,  you  will  make  a favourable  ir 
pression  and  will  probably  gain  co 
verts. 

Now  this  is  the  very  course  of  Romis 
teachers,  although  they  have  given 
pledge  that  no  religious  influence  shou 
be  exerted.  We  will  soon  show  ho 
this  is  done,  by  a statement  of  son* 
facts. 
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2.  Parents  are  not  aware  that  the  doc- 
ine  of  the  Romish  Church  is,  that  “ no 
ith  is  to  be  kept  with  heretics.” 

If  any  question  whether  Rome  be* 
saves  it,  let  them  read  the  doings  of  the 
intncil  of  Constance.  \V*as  not  John 
uss  condemned  to  suffer  death  by  that 
ouncil,  after  Sigismund  had  given  him 
safe  conduct?  Was  he  not  put  to 
;ath  after  this  solemn  pledge  of  the 
mperor,  “because  no  faith  was  to  be 
;pt  with  heretics?”  One  of  the  de- 
ees  of  that  council  is,  “ that  the  per- 
>n  who  hath  promised  them  [the  here- 
:s] 'security,  shall  not  in  this  case  be 
>liged  to  keep  his  promise.”  This 
is  never  been  revoked,  but  is  in  as  full 
rce  now  as  when  it  was  passed. 

Of  what  use  then  is  the  pledge  that  no 
ligious  influence  shall  be  exerted  over 
e minds  of  the  pupils?  Should  the 
acher  think  that  it  would  be  for  the 
>od  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  to 
tsettle  the  religious  opinions  of  the 
holar  and  to  convert  her  to  the  faith  of 
ome,  that  pledge  would  be  no  barrier 
the  way.  The  teacher  would  consi- 
;r  himself  or  herself  solemnly  bound 
violate  it.  The  teachers  are  under 
>ligations,and  if  they  are  sincere  Roman 
atholics,  they  will  do  all  in  their  power 
persuade  their  pupils  to  embrace  the 
omish  faith. 

3.  Parents  do  not  consider  that  the 
ain  design  of  these  schools  is  the  eon- 
:rsion  of  Protestant  children  to  the 
oman  Catholic  faith. 

Why  do  they  not  establish  such 
hools  in  those  countries  where  Roman- 
ia is  the  established  religion?  Go  into 
rain,  and  Italy,  and  South  America, 
an  you  find  such  schools  and  semina- 
rs there  as  Rome  has  scattered  over 
e length  and  breadth  of  the  United 
.ates?  No,  nothing  like  them.  Why 
bt,  when  the  Roman  Catholic  popula- 
>n  is  vastly  more  numerous  than  in 
ir  country?  Because  there  are  no 
►.rotestant  children  and  youth  to  be  con- 
rted  to  the  Romish  faith.  This  is  the 
i mple  reason.  Let  Protestant  parents 
member  this  and  beware,  before  they 
ap  the  bitter  fruits  of  their  inconsis- 
ncy  and  rashness  in  sending  their  chil- 
en  to  such  institutions. 


4.  Parents  are  not  aware  that  impor- 
tant facts  of  history  are  withheld  from 
their  children  in  these  schools. 

The  great  facts  in  connexion  with  the 
history  of  Protestantism  and  Romanism 
are  not  taught  in  these  schools  and  semi- 
naries. Without  the  knowledge  of  these, 
it  is  impossible  to  have  any  thing  like  a 
correct  view  of  the  history  of  the  world. 
If  you  have  the  July  number  of  this 
Magazine,  you  will  find  on  page  49  a 
fact  with  which  we  are  personally  ac- 
quainted, that  may  shed  light  on  this 
subject.  There  you  will  see  that  a 
Roman  Catholic  teacher  in  one  of  our 
most  literary  Protestant  seminaries,  di- 
rected the  pupils  to  pass  over  certain 
passages  and  chapters  in  history  in  our 
standard  school  books,  because  the  un- 
questionable facts  were  unfavourable  to 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  Now  if 
a teacher  dare  do  such  a thing  in  a 
Protestant  school,  what  can  we  expect 
in  a Roman  Catholic? 

Finally,  all  the  pupils  are  required  to 
be  present  at  their  seasons  of  devotion. 

The  priests  complain  loudly  because 
Protestants  simply  invite  their  servants 
to  attend  family  worship.  They  can 
invade  the  sacredness  and  order  of  our 
family  regulations,  and  forbid  their  peo- 
ple to  be  present*  on  such  occasions. 
At  the  same  time,  they  require  all  Pro- 
testants under  their  instruction  to  be  pre- 
sent at  such  times. 

Now  can  any  one  suppose  that  no  in- 
fluence is  exerted  over  the  mind  of  a 
child  or  a young  lady  in  such  circum- 
stances? There  is  much  to  excite  the 
imagination  in  their  forms  and  ceremo- 
nies. Who  can  be  so  stupid  as  to  think 
that  these  youthful  minds  are  not  affect- 
ed at  that  period  of  life  when  the  imagi- 
nation is  most  active,  and  when  impres- 
sions are  most  easily  made.  One  of 
two  results  will  appear.  Either  they 
will  be  converted  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
faith,  or  they  will  be  so  disgusted  and 
prejudiced  against  religion,  as  to  rush 
into  reckless  infidelity.  Such  we  know 
are  the  results.  Cases  of  conversion 
are  not  unfrequent.  Let  one  be  stated 
for  illustration,  and  let  it  stand  as  a me- 
mento. 

When  living  in  Cincinnati,  our  near- 
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est  neighbour  was  a young  married  lady 
from  one  of  the  most  respectable  Pro- 
testant families  in  our  country.  She 
was  educated  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
Seminary  for  young  ladies  in  George- 
town, D.  C.  There  she  was  treated 
with  the  greatest  kindness.  Several 
months  passed  away,  and  nothing  had 
been  said  to  her  directly  on  the  subject 
of  religion.  The  teachers,  by  their  at- 
tention and  sweetness  of  manner,  had 
won  her  affections  and  confidence. 
Then  she  heard  a remark  rather  unfa- 
vourable to  the  Protestants,  but  it  seemed 
to  be  accidental,  and  the  conversation 
was  immediately  changed.  A few  days 
after  a word  was  said  that  awakened 
sympathy  for  Romanists,  but  it  seemed 
to  be  undesigned.  Again  an  insinuation 
was  made  against  some  of  the  doings  of 
Protestants,  and  then  the  conversation 
was  directed  to  something  else.  But  an 
impression  was  made  upon  her  mind. 
She  said,  she  began  to  sympathize  with 
the  Roman  Catholics,  and  began  to  feel 
hard  towards  Protestants. 

Her  teachers  doubtless  discovered  the 
state  of  her  mind,  for  soon  after  this  they 
broached  to  her  the  subject  of  uniting 
with  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  She 
was  persuaded  to  do.so,  and  without  the 
knowledge  or  consent  of  her  parents,  she 
became  a member  of  that  Church. 

Two  young  ladies  in  Boston  have  re- 
cently united  with  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church. 

The  Episcopal  Observer  says: 

“ Recent  events  have  shown  that 
Bishop  Eastburn  did  not  speak  too  soon. 
The  forms  of  error  have  led  to  the  adop- 
tion of  the  errors  themselves.  Two  per- 
sons, daughters  of  two  gentlemen  who 
are  prominent  members  of  the  Church 
of  the  Advent,  one  a warden  and  the 
other  a vestryman,  have  joined  the 
Church  of  Rome!  We  leave  this 
mournful  fact  to  speak  its  impressive 
volumes  to  our  readers’  ears.  Amid 
the  sorrow  which  such  a circumstance 
must  create  in  the  breast  of  our  diocesan, 
he  has  the  satisfaction  of  reflecting  that 
he  has  delivered  his  soul.  May  he  long 
live  to  administer  the  affairs  of  the  dio- 
cess  with  the  blended  dignity,  firmness, 
and  Christian  forbearance,  that  have 


marked  his  course  in  the  case  of  tl 
Church  of  the  Advent!” 

How  many  cases  of  the  same  kii 
are  occurring  in  various  parts  of  tl 
United  States!  See  the  two  painf 
cases  we  have  published  in  the  pamphl 
of  “ Startling  facts  for  American  Pr 
testants,”  on  page  13. 

While  we  were  musing  on  this  su 
ject,  we  received  a letter  from  a lady 
high  standing,  expressing  sentiments 
much  in  accordance  with  our  own,  \ 
subjoin  an  extract.  We  trust  the  writ 
will  pardon  us  for  the  publication,  at 
we  sincerely  request  of  her  more  on  tl 
same  subject. 

“ I believe  it  would  gratify  many 
the  readers  of  the  Protestant,  if  the  et 
tor  would  furnish  an  article  on  the  i 
consistency  of  Protestant  parents 
sending  their  children  to  Catholic  ins 
tutions  for  their  education,  a thing  whii 
is  often  done  in  New  York.  There 
much  said  on  this  subject  in  regard 
our  western  states,  but  it  seems  to  I 
entirely  overlooked  that  the  same  a 
surdity  exists  in  our  own  neighbourhoo 

“The  writer  of  this  could  mention  s 
veral  young  ladies  eligibly  connected, 
Protestant  parents,  who  have  becon 
Catholics  while  receiving  their  educatir 
at  Catholic  Seminaries  in  New  Yor 
Philadelphia  and  other  places.  Nor 
it  surprising.  The  teachers  in  these  i: 
stitutions  are  very  lovely  in  their  ch 
racter,  and  very  affectionate  in  their  ii 
tercourse  with  their  pupils,  and  posse: 
great  sweetness  of  manner  to  win  then 
and  cannot  but  exert  a powerful  infli 
ence  over  them;  an  influence  that  seen 
to  belie  the  accounts  of  the  oppressiv 
treatment  Protestants  have  received  froi 
this  sect  while  the  former  were  in  the1 
power. 

“ Protestant  parents  who  patroniz 
Catholic  schools  assure  you  that  nothin' 
is  ever  done  to  proselyte,  that  they  at 
left  free  in  their  choice ; but  is  not  ever 
observer  aware,  that  any  avowed  attem[ 
to  proselyte  is  unsuccessful?  Thu 
avowal  puts  persons  on  their  guard 
while  the  insidious,  slow,  but  certai  f 
process  goes  on,  familiarizing  the  min 
of  the  novice  to  all  the  forms,  imposin' 
ceremonies,  and  views  of  the  Catholic: 
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lich  are  trammeling  the  conscience  all 
le  while.  And  do  they  not,  in  the 
lost  imaginative  period  of  life,  hear 
instant  tales  of  the  canonized,  and  that 
iis  in  the  power  of  all  to  be  by  distant 
|es  quoted  as  saints,  if  they  aspire  to 
i certain  degree  of  holy  observances, 
nances,  &c.,  &c.;  that  they  have  but 
shut  themselves  from  the  world  in  a 


cloister  to  become  the  inheriters  of  the 
bliss  of  heaven.” 

We  earnestly  solicit  from  our  readers 
facts  with  reference  to  the  conversion  of 
young  ladies  in  Romish  Seminaries. 
Facts  will  show  whether  these  are  not 
the  shrines  where  Protestant  daughters 
are  sacrificed. 

[American  Protestant. 


PAPAL  OUTRAGE. 


The  article  below  which  appeared  in 
3 Presbyterian  Herald  of  May  7,  is 
im  the  President  of  Centre  College, 
y.,  a gentleman  who  is  closely  con- 
cted  with  some  of  the  first  families  of 
sntucky,  the  Crittendens,  Brecken- 
Iges  and  others.  Of  course  it  bears  the 
jhest  evidence  of  strict  truth.  Let  all 
Jerly  and  peaceable  citizens  read  and 
fleet : — Presbyterian  Advocate. 

Messrs.  Editors: — Our  peaceful 
mmunity  was  a short  time  since,  dis- 
rbed  by  a singular  and  most  audacious 
iempt,'  on  the  part  of  some  persons 
known,  to  murder  a young  man  who 
few  months  ago  forsook  the  Roman 
itholic  church. 

The  facts  of  the  case  are  briefly  these, 
le  young  man  had  been  a candidate 
r the  Priesthood,  of  the  order  of  Saint 
jminic.  Within  the  last  six  months 
had  left  St.  Rose,  the  Monastery  near 
|>ringfield,  Ky.,  and  had  been  pursuing 
Is  studies  in  the  Grammar  School  of 
Imtre  College. 

f On  the  night  of  Friday,  20th  of  March, 
i came  into  the  house  of  Mr.  Alex. 
Mieed,  with  whom  he  was  living,  and 
kited  that  some  persons  had  been  at- 
fcnpting  to  enter  his  room  by  a back 
vndow  which  opened  into  the  orchard. 
Ih  going  out  to  the  room,  which  stood 
irty  or  forty  yards  from  the  house, 
rious  signs  of  such  an  attempt  were 
^covered,  such  as  the  excitement  of 
pe  watch  dog  chained  at  a little  distance, 
i-'e  presence  of  a slick  thrust  under  the 
sh  to  push  it  up,  and  -the  deep  prints 
the  soft  ground  of  footsteps  of  various 
res,  made  by  persons  endeavouring  to 


raise  the  window.  During  the  subse- 
quent day,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  ser- 
vant, the  short  nail  that  held  the  window 
sash  down  rather  insecurely  had  been 
taken  out  with  the  intention  of  substi- 
tuting for  it  a longer  one,  but  the  nail 
accidentally  had  not  been  replaced.  On 
the  evening  of  this  day,  between  9 and 
10  o’clock,  as  Mr.  Doyle  was  sitting  at 
his  desk  writing,  at  or  about  10  or  12 
feet  distant  from  the  window,  the  sash 
was  quietly  raised,  a slit  cut  in  the  cur- 
tain, which  could  not  be  removed  in 
consequence  of  some  books  lying  upon 
it,  and  a pistol  was  fired,  the  ball  of 
which  entering  the  left  pocket  of  his 
waistcoat,  and  fraying  the  shirt  in  its 
passage,  lodged  in  a book  that  stood 
upright  on  the  desk  before  him. 

It  seems  almost  incredible  that  such 
an  outrage  should  be  attempted  in  the 
midst  of  a protestant  community.  The 
young  man  is  quiet  and  inoffensive;  he 
has  no  enemies,  except  those  which 
have  been  created  for  him  by  his  renun- 
ciation of  his  Romanist  vows.  The  ex- 
asperation produced  by  his  abjuration 
of  the  Roman  errors  has  been,  probably, 
much  aggravated  by  the  fact  that  he  is  a 
nephew  of  the  late  celebrated  Bishop 
Doyle  of  Ireland,  whose  testimony  be- 
fore the  committee  of  the  British  House 
of  Commons  exercised  so  strong  an  in- 
fluence in  disposing  Parliament  to  re- 
move the  civil  disabilities  of  the  Irish 
Catholics. 

Mr.  Doyle  had  previously  mentioned 
to  some  confidential  friends  that  he  had 
been  several  times  within  the  last  few 
months,  waylaid  and  chased  by  two 
men;  and  a very  short  time  before  the 
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attack  he  had  been  obliged  to  take  refuge 
in  a house  that  lay  between  the  town 
from  which  he  was  returning  late  at 
night  and  his  lodgings.  He  had  been 
threatened  too,  by  various  persons  who 
accosted  him  in  Lexington,  and  delivered 
messages  from  the  priests;  his  life  he 
had  been  told  by  them,  should  be  taken, 
unless  he  returned  to  his  former  faith  or 
left  the  country.  But  all  this  seemed, 
in  a country  like  ours,  to  be  mere  idle 
bravado.  It  was  not  doubted  that  ma- 
lignant bigotry  could  so  pervert  the  con- 
science as  to  make  Romanists  here  be- 
lieve, as  they  do  in  some  countries,  that 
they  were  doing  God  service  by  taking 
the  life  of  an  apostate  from  Romanism ; 
but  it  was  thought  to  be  almost  incre- 
dible that  they  could  bind  themselves  to 
the  danger  both  to  themselves  personally 
and  to  their  religion,  from  attempting  to 
punish  a departure  from  their  faith  by 
assassination.  And  some  persons  may 
still  say  that  such  an  attempt  cannot 
have  been  made.  But  no  one  who  will 
examine  the  facts  can  entertain  the  sha- 
dow of  a doubt.  Twenty  minute  cir- 
cumstances which  it  would  be  tedious 
to  detail,  combine  to  show  beyond  the 
possibility  of  a mistake  that  the  young 
man  was  shot  at  with  the  purpose  of 
killing  him.  He  was  saved  only  by  the 
peculiar  position  in  which  he  was  sitting; 
had  the  ball  passed  half  an  inch  more  to 
the  riffht,  the  shot  would  have  been 
mortal.  The  shot  was  heard  by  the 
family,  and  when  they  ran  to  his  room, 
the  young  man  was  stunned  and  bewil- 
dered, and  did  not  for  some  time  know 


that  he  had  been  shot  at;  the  smell  \ 
powder  pervaded  the  room;  the  voii I 
of  the  persons  who  had  fired  were  her 
as  they  retreated;  the  shot  could  i 
have  been  fired  by  the  young  man  hi 
self  without  having  burnt  his  waistc( 
and  shirt,  and  the  only  pistol  he  had  w 
found  in  his  desk  loaded : the  windt 
curtain  was  found  slit  to  admit  the  pist 
and  the  fresh  tracks  of  one  who  fir 
and  another  who  held  up  the  sash  wc 
discovered  on  the  outside  of  the  windo 
Three  different  witnesses  testify  to  t 
various  facts  which  prove  that  he  w 
shot  at;  and  the  facts  are  of  such  a cl 
racter  as  to  make  it  impossible  to  recc 
cile  them  either  with  the  suppo'siti 
that  he  shot  at  himself,  or  that  he  w 
shot  at  by  any  person  from  a mere  c 
sire  to  alarm  him.  Persons  from 
spirit  of  mischievous  sport,  might  lie 
wait  for  another  to  pursue  him  to  fright 
him,  but  to  shoot  within  half  an  inch 
life  from  sport  would  be  insanity. 

The  facts  which  I have  thus  briei 
detailed  are  known  to  the  whole  coi 
munity  here.  My  main  object  in  n: 
rating  them,  is  to  secure  the  young  in 
from  similar  attempts  in  future.  T 
Roman  priests  boast  of  their  authori 
over  their  followers.  If  they  choo 
that  the  life  of  this  young  man  shall 
safe  from  assassination,  it  will  be  saf 
if  he  shall  fall  a victim  to  his  change 
religion,  mankind  will  know  who  are 
be  held  responsible. 

Yours,  &c. 

JOHN  C.  YOUNG. 

Danville,  Ky.,  March  31st,  1846. 


A LETTER  TO  HIS  HOLINESS,  POPE  GREGORY  XVI. 


Venerable  Pontiff, — This  letter,  I am 
well  aware,  will  be  unwelcome  to  you.  I 
shall  speak  plainly  in  it,  and  I hope  I may 
suffer  no  undue  restraint  from  the  eminence 
of  your  position.  At  the  same  time,  it  is 
my  design  so  to  speak,  that  if  I seem  to  be 
your  adversary  in  some  things,  you  may 
still  acknowledge  me  to  be  a respectful 
and  not  ungenerous  adversary.  I distin- 
guish between  your  office  and  your  person. 
If,  then,  I exercise  a degree  of  freedom, 
which  indicates  how  little  it  signifies  to  me 


that  you  are  the  pope,  let  it  soften  the  a 
front,  that  your  venerable  age,  and,  ifl  m; 
trust  the  opinion  of  many,  the  more  vener 
ble  inoffensiveness  of  your  gray  hairs,  r 
quire  me  to  approach  you  with  sentimen 
of  personal  deference,  which  I could  n 
feel,  either  towards  your  office,  or  yoi 
peculiar  religious  opinions.  Indeed,  the 
is  one  thing  only  which  withholds  me  1 
this  duty,  viz.,  the  question,  Why  should' 
trouble  thus  an  old  man’s  end! — is  it  n 
unmerciful  to  meet  him  thus,  at  his  grav 
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id  upbraid  him  there,  with  errors  he  can- 
3t  rectify,  and  wrongs  he  cannot  redress'? 
ut  I remember  that  the  sorrows  and  mi- 
•ries  of  your  dominion  are  also  old — older 
r than  you,  and  not  less  entitled  to  pity, 
remember,  too,  that  an  old  man,  who  has 
jssed  over  all  the  heights  of  honour  and 
nbition,  and  has  nothing  left  him  but  his 
dge,  will  sometimes  be  accessible  to  re- 
onstrances  which  others  could  not  hear, 
t the  same  time,  what  I shall  formally 
large  to  you,  will  not  be  designed  to  lie 
;ainst  you  personally,  but  only  against 
e system  which  is  represented  in  you, 
,d  has  you  for  its  instrument — I would 
in  hope  its  unwilling,  and,  in  some  things, 
least,  its  unadvised  instrument — which 
you  discover,  what  is  it  but  the  dearest 
ivilege  God,  has  given  you  in  life,  that 
u may  quit  the  world,  leaving  your  paier- 
1 testimony  to  the  evils  and  wrongs  it  is 
d late  for  you  to  remedy  ? 

Let  it  not  be  a forfeiture  of  your  good 
11,  or  patience,  if  I address  you,  as  a 
;mber  of  the  Christian  Alliance  of  the 
lited  States.  The  Society  has  none  of 
3 atrocious  designs  you  seem  to  have 
prehended.  judging  from  the  bull  you 
;ued  so  promptly,  on  receiving  notice  of 
organization.  It  works  no  secret  plots 
ainst  your  peace.  Its  object  is  openly 
Dfessed,  viz.,  to  prepare  the  way  for  a 
formation  of  your  Church,  by  rendering 
accessible  to  truth.  We  believe  that 
3 time  for  using  Church  penalties  in  place 
Christian  arguments,  dungeons  instead 
doctrine,  has  gone  by;  that  a better  day 
s come,  one  that  better  suits  the  rational 
Id  merciful  spirit  of  Christianity.  We 
Imbine,  therefore,  to  express  our  grief  at 
|3  dishonour  you  reflect  upon  religion,  by 
lapressing  longer  the  freedom  of  religious 
Ith  and  argument  among  your  subjects, 
f’e  believe  that  England  and  the  United 
4ites  have  only  yielded  to  first  principles, 
fallowing  your  teachers  the  utmost  free- 
Im  of  doctrine  within  their  borders;  and 
4it  you,  in  imposing  a rigid  silence  upon 
*r  teachers,  in  the  Roman  States,  violate 
•tp  same  first  principles,  and  that  in  a 
fetter  that  is  arrogant  and  offensive,  as 
"til  as  a bitter  violation  of  our  Christian 
i;hts.  In  one  word,  we  ask  of  you  to 
jfldusand  your  subjects,  religious  liberty, 
ie.,  to  renounce  force  as  an  instrument  of 
ligion;  i.  e.,  to  give  up  a kind  of  slavery 
• much  more  cruel  than  any  other,  as  im- 
i>rtality  is  dearer  than  the  body,  as  much 
lire  impious  as  it  is  closer  upon  the  rights 
<God. 

It  is  right  to  add  that,  in  making  the 
lir  of  Italy,  which  I have  recently  done, 
vox,,  hi. — 19 


I have  acted  in  no  respect  as  an  agent  of 
the  Alliance.  I came  among  you  simply 
as  an  ordinary  traveller,  though  not  with- 
out apprehension,  from  the  tone  of  your 
bull,  that  I must  owe  it  to  some  oversight 
of  your  police,  if  I was  permitted  to  pass. 

I have  seen,  of  course,  what  fell  under  my 
eyes.  I have  inquired,  as  every  intelligent 
traveller  will,  and,  perhaps,  with  a little 
more  than  ordinary  diligence.  Nothing 
has  been  more  agreeable  to  me  than  to 
find,  that,  in  some  things,  my  judgments 
of  your  system  would  bear  to  be  softened, 
and,  where  I have  been  able  to  find  positive 
excellencies  or  beauties  in  it,  they  have 
yielded  me  the  sincerest  pleasure.  And 
yet  I return  with  a spirit  afflicted  by  the 
dismal  picture  of  what  I have  seen.  The 
mournful  image  of  your  State  follows  me, 
and  J sit  down,  to  write  this  remonstrance, 
not  without  some  hope  of  the  blessing, 
promised  to  such  as  visit  them  that  are  in 
prison  and  minister  unto  them.  The  sen- 
timents I offer  are  my  own,  and  are  offer- 
ed on  my  own  responsibility;  [ only  hope 
they  will  meet  the  general  approbation 
of  a Society,  in  whose  dignified  and  mer- 
ciful aims  I feel  so  profound  an  inte- 
rest. 

Pope's  Civil  Government — its  Tyrannical 
Character. 

And,  first  of  all,  I must  protest  against 
the  dishonour  you  do  to  religion,  by  the 
kind  of  civil  government  you  maintain,  in 
connexion  with  your  spiritual  office.  It  is, 
to  say  the  least,  a very  extraordinary  thing, 
that  you,  who  call  yourself  a minister,  and 
even  vicar  of  Christ,  should  become  just 
that  royal  person,  or  king,  he  dare  not  con- 
sent to  be.  This,  however,  you  are;  and  if 
so,  the  responsibility  is  on  you  ; a responsi- 
bility measured  not  by  the  extent  of  your 
power  only,  but  more  by  the  sacredness  of 
your  pretensions.  You  assume  to  be  the 
head  of  the  Christian  Church,  and  a large 
part  of  the  world  have  so  little  knowledge 
of  any  other  form  of  religion,  as  really  to 
suppose  that  you  are  the  veritable  repre- 
sentation of  Christianity  itself.  And  yet 
you  have  the  credit,  every  where,  of  presi- 
ding over  the  worst  government  in  Christen- 
dom ! To  the  traveller  passing  through 
your  States,  nothing  wears  a look  of  thrift 
and  happiness;  no  sign  of  improvement 
meets  the  eye,  which  is  not  refuted  by 
signs  of  decay  and  deterioration.  As  the 
dismal  Campagna,  once  a region  of  fertility 
and  teeming  with  life,  circles  Rome  with 
silence  and  desolation ; so  in  a political 
sense,  every  thing  about  you  that  partakes 
the  nature  of  hope,  of  social  beauty  and 
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public  progress,  is  withered  away,  in  the 
malignant  atmosphere  of  your  priestly  des- 
potism. 

Your  ministers,  all  absolute,  have  yet  no 
definite  sphere  of  action,  and  are  held  to 
no  responsibility.  In  their  decrees,  they 
perpetually  contradict  each  other  and  you, 
encroaching,  too,  upon  the  tribunals  of 
justice  in  contrary  ways,  as  these  do,  in 
their  turn,  upon  the  jurisdiction  and  deci- 
sions  one  of  another.  Obedience  is  con- 
fused and  baffled ; and  wrong,  surrounded 
by  so  many  rival  functions,  which  ought  to 
be  its  avengers,  is  obliged  to  buy  its  re- 
dress at  so  dear  a price,  that  the  public 
remedy  is  often  worse  and  more  cruel  than 
the  private  injury.  For,  with  few  excep- 
tions, every  centre  of  power  is  the  seat  of 
some  cabal ; and  creatures,  male  and  female, 
glide  about  t lie  precincts,  who  are  able,  by 
the  base  and  criminal  secrets  in  their  keep- 
ing, or  perhaps,  by  terms  of  partnership  well 
understood,  to  open  or  shut,  at  will,  the 
gates  of  favour.  Innocence  is  no  protec- 
tion ; for  your  criminal  trials  are  secret,  and 
have  the  character  of  all  works  of  darkness. 
If  a man  has  property,  there  is  really  no 
chance  for  him  but  to  run  the  gauntlet 
boldly,  and  escape  with  what  he  can,  or 
else  to  worm  his  way  through  by  bribery. 
To  exhibit  talent,  out  of  the  priesthood,  is 
suspicious  and  dangerous,  spies  are  put 
upon  the  watch  for  reward,  and  exile  most 
assuredly  is  near  at  hand.  Your  ambitious 
and  greedy  priesthood  have  engrossed,  not 
orrJy  the  churches  and  the  monasteries,  but 
the  spheres  of  education,  the  courts  of  law, 
and  all  the  higher  magistracies — even  the 
min  ister  of  war  must  be  a prelate.  Every 
nutritive  and  stimulating  hope  is  thus  taken 
away’ from  youth.  No  avenue  to  advance- 
ment is  left  open,  save  through  the  humble 
door  of  ecclesiastical  dependence ; a fact 
which  discourages  every  magnanimous 
struggle,  and  turns  all  the  currents  of  am- 
bition into  the  channels  of  hypocrisy,  the 
meanest  of  sins.  Never  shall  1 forget  the 
sad  look  of  a brilliant,  accomplished  youth, 
when  he  said,  “ Sir,  there  is  no  hope  for 
us  here  ; the  priests  have  taken  every  thing 
away  from  us.”  Meantime,  the  more  profi- 
table forms  of  business  you  have  sold, 
under  favour,  as  monopolies.  The  contra- 
band trade,  which  is  now  in  profit,  is  also 
virtually  sold,  the  duties  by  which  it  is 
created  being  kept  up,  it  is  seriously  de- 
clared, by  a continued  intrigue  between  the 
smugglers  and  certain  persons  about  the 
government.  What  is  left  after  public  fa- 
vouritism has  exhausted  its  smiles,  and  se- 
cretcunning its  greediness,  goes  to  t he  bene- 
fit of  honest  enterprise.  Physical  industry, 
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or  labour,  being  naturally  the  most  defence  j 
less  of  all  interests,  sinks,  of  course,  to  il 
depression  most  hopeless  and  sorrowful  o J 
all.  Then,  lest  misery  should  heave  thij 
sigh  of  impatience,  or  wo  give  vent  to  thil 
unlicensed  groan,  you  quarter  on  your  owi  i 
impoverished  and  dispirited  States  an  arm;  I 
of  soldiers  large  enough  to  keep  the  peaci 
of 'an  empire.  Next  you  add  anothe 
army  of  ecclesiastics,  out  of  all  proportioi 
with  their  resources,  and  I should  hopi 
even  with  their  sins,  (at  Rome,  one  t< 
every  twenty-eight  of  the  people,)  am 
these  subsist,  of  course,  by  dead  consump 
tion  too,  and  as  a public  burden.  Am 
then,  as  if  earth  could  not  yield  ministers  o 
exaction  enough,  you  quarter  on  them  also 
a third  army  of  saints,  who  are  the  wors 
and  most  terrible  scourge  of  all;  inasmucl 
as  they  come  down  to  chain  the  hands  o 
industry  one  day  in  three  of  the  workinj 
days  of  the  year.  Possibly  your  peoph 
might  bear  up  and  thrive  under  your  ter 
restrial  exactions,  but  when  heaven  come; 
down  to  mock  them,  the  struggle  is  une 
qual.  What  people,  bereft  of  a whole  thin 
part  of  their  industry;  what  people,  having 
all  habits  of  industry  broken  up,  and  turnei 
into  the  streets,  as  every  observer  know 
your  people  are  on  the  saints’  days,  thus  t< 
spend  a third  part  of  their  time  in  coinpul 
sory  idleness,  could  long  retain  a vestigi 
of  thrift  or  virtuous  economy!  Indeed, 
had  never  such  a sense  of  the  prolifii 
bountifulness  of  nature,  as  when  I lookei 
on  the  immense  army  of  dead  consumptioi 
you  have  brought  to  the  prey,  withou 
producing  a general  starvation. 

To  complete  the  misery  of  this  picture 
we  have  only  to  add  that  you  have  blastei 
the  homes  of  your  people,  and  made  then 
dry  of  comfort;  for  it  is  here  that  the  op 
pressed  of  other  nations,  are  ever  able  if 
mitigate  the  bitterness  of  their  sorrows  i 
by  the  freedom  of  domestic  love  and  sym 
pathy.  Your  confessors  are  continual]) 
at  work,  as  your  agents  of  police,  hunting 
after  the  symptoms  of  discontent;  busied 
every  where,  in  scenting  out,  if  possible 
even  the  uneasy  thoughts  of  misery.  Ofter  ( 
have  I heard  it  boasted,  at  Rome,  that, 
your  confessors  make  such  admirable  pO' 
lice!  Yon  have  a confessor  between  ever) 
wife  and  her  husband,  and  between  both 
and  their  children;  so  that  if  they  lisp  s 
free  thought,  or  vent  a sigh  at  their  table 
the  story,  they  know,  will  be  wormed  oui 
of  some  one  in  the  family  ; and  then  i 
he  escapes  the  prison,  be  must  try  what  it 
is  to  wear  out,  by  penance,  the  dissatis 
faction  he  sought  to  ease  by  expression 
They  must  keep  their  secrets,  therefore 
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to  themselves;  they  must  not  trust  each 

i other.  TJpere  is  no  freedom  at  the  hearth, 
the  table  is  a gathering  of  spies,  and.  the 
last  relish  of  earthly  chmfort  Heaven  gives 
to  sooth  the  misery  of  oppression,  is  taken 
away. 

It  must  follow,  of  course,  that  your 
people  are  depressed  in  their  character, 
as  they  are  in  their  circumstances — a point 
about  which  no  traveller  is  long  in  doubt. 
He  remarks,  first  of  all,  the  generally  fine 
physical  mould  of  your  people,  the  look 
of  brilliancy  and  genius  so  common  among 
them.  But  it  requires  a short  time  only 
to  detect  the  melancholy  want  of  all  that 
is  akin  to  magnanimity  in  their  character. 
They  are  passionate,  cruel,  servile,  faith- 
less to  a proverb,  and  mournfully  destitute 
of  all  habits  of  industry,  order  and  provi- 
dence. I say  not  this  of  all,  but  of  the 
many,  and  I charge  it  upon  you,  that 
reigning  over  them  in  the  name  of  a reli- 
gion that  promises  to  exalt  them  to  a god- 
like image,  you  have  sunk  them  even  be- 
low the  physical  mould  of  their  nature; 
reduced  them  to  a deeper  ignominy  than 
sin,  without  your  aid,  was  able.  Was  it 
not  some  painful  consciousness  of  this, 
which  induced  you  to  undertake  a more 
general  plan  of  education!  I was  about  to 
thank  you  for  it;  but  why  is  it  that  when 
you  undertake  a duty  which  approaches 
the  Christ-like  character,  you  invariably 
add  some  mark  that  is  opposite  to  the  ge- 
nius of  His  religion!  Why  is  it,  for  ex- 
ample, that  you  teach,  as  I was  told  you 
do,  the  geography  of  Italy,  and  forbid  the 
geography  of  the  world!  Are  you  afraid 
to  let  your  people  know  the  world  which 
I Christ  undertook  to  make  one  brotherhood 
in  the  truth! — afraid  lest  possibly  some 
j mischievous  desire  of  liberty,  or  light, 

) should  be  awakened  in  them  by  the  nobler 
i history  and  happier  state  of  other  com- 
munities! You  have  a little  newspaper, 

it  oo,  just  as  you  have  a little  geography. 

It  is  about  the  size  of  a window-pane,  and 
it  is  distinguished  by  the  fact  that  every 
matter  is  carefully  sifted  out  which  can 

I possibly  provoke  an  opinion.  Nay,  the 
readiest  way  for  a Roman  to  find  out  what 
is  going  on  in  Italy  itself,  is  to  take  an 
English  or  French  newspaper.  And  is  it 
thus,  or  by  such  kind  of  instruments,  that 
you  expect  to  redeem  the  character  of 
your  people,  and  the  dishonoured  name  of 
P your  government!  Are  you  so  blind  as  to 
think  that  you  can  give  your  people  stand- 
f ing  as  men,  in  such  an  age  as  this,  with- 
out a knowledge  of  the  world — the  em- 
pires between  which  it  is  distributed,  and 
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the  institutions  by  which  they  are  distin- 
guished ! 

Possibly  these  strictures  on  your  go- 
vernment may  be,  in  some  particulars, 
erroneous;  but  their  general  correctness 
is  evident  to  the  eyes  of  your  people  and 
of  all  travellers.  Perhaps  you  will  plead, 
in  answer  to  them,  the  distinctness  of 
your  civil  and  ecclesiastical  rule,  and  that 
any  apparent  failure  in  your  civil  depart- 
ment, must  be  taken  by  itself,  and  attri- 
buted to  historical  causes  separate  from 
your  religion.  On  the  contrary,  it  will  be 
found  that  every  one  of  the  marks  of  civil 
depression  which  I have  named,  if  you 
review  the  catalogue,  is  the  legitimate 
fruit  of  ecclesiastical  causes,  and  of  no- 
thing else.  Of  this,  I can  give  you  also 
even  statistical  proof.  I saw  it  establish- 
ed, not  long  ago,  by  a curious  collation  of 
statistics  from  the  several  States  of  Italy, 
though  the  document  is  not  now  within 
my  reach,  that  the  deficiency  of  exports 
in  the  several  States,  the  want  of  educa- 
tion, the  severity  of  the  public  burdens, 
the  number  of  crimes  and  of  the  illegiti- 
mate births,  is  just  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  ecclesiastics!  Rome,  the  spi- 
ritual city,  the  metropolis  of  the  Church 
of  God,  having  the  greatest  number  of 
ecclesiastics,  is  worst  and  basest  of  all. 
God  grant  you  the  Christian  sensibility  to 
weep  over  a fact  so  humiliating. 

Consider  a moment  how  you  stand  be- 
fore us  and  the  world.  We  find  you  ex- 
ercising kingly  power.  You  tell  us  also, 
that  you  are  the  chief  bishop  of  the  church 
of  God.  and  the  representative  of  Christ 
on  earth.  We  expect  you  therefore,  as 
king  of  the  Roman  States,  to  show  us  the 
most  benign  government  in  the  world — 
the  most  enlightened,  most  magnanimous, 
freest,  happiest  people.  But  you  make 
it,  instead,  the  public  shame  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion,  that  every  good  interest  of 
society  is  blasted  under  it.  All  calcula- 
tions based  on  the  benignity  of  Christian 
virtue  are  disappointed,  and  nothing  is 
left  us  but  the  inference  that,  if  Christ  is 
indeed  represented  in  you,  then  is  Christ 
one  of  the  most  malignant  obstacles  to 
the  advancement  and  happiness  of  man- 
kind. The  inference  is  irresistible,  and 
what  is  more,  it  is  taken.  And,  therefore, 
in  the  name  of  the  Christian  world,  I pro- 
test against  the  delinquencies  by  which 
you  furnish  so  baleful  an  argument.  I 
do  not  say  or  believe  that  you  are  a ty- 
rant. I have  seen  no  one  of  your  people 
who  has  that  opinion  of  you.  But  the 
misery  is,  that  your  ecclesiastico-civil 
fabric  has  made  your  place  the  place  only 
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of  a tyrant.  You  are  set  by  your  office, 
in  the  centre  of  a system  of  oppression, 
to  preside  over  it;  so  that  if  you  do  not 
overflow  your  office,  in  some  positive  de- 
monstrations of  mercy,  that  amount  to  a 
revolt  against  the  system,  you  really  act 
the  despot,  with  only  the  better  grace, 
for  your  gentle  intentions.  You  are  called, 
in  the  style  of  your  office,  the  pope,  i.  e. 
the  father  of  your  people;  and  doubtless 
you  take  an  amiable  pleasure  in  the  de- 
signation. Would  that  your  unhappy  ig- 
norance of  a relation  so  beautiful,  did  not 
make  it  easier  to  deceive  yourself  here, 
than  it  might  be.  Where  are  the  signs 
of  that  mutual  confidence,  that  freedom 
of  manner,  that  tenderness  of  protection 
answered  by  tenderness  of  respect,  which 
mark  the  true  paternal  relation  1 Is  it 
paternal,  when  you  go  to  your  worship 
through  files  of  soldiers'?  Is  it  paternal, 
when  you  are  seen  hiring  regiments  of 
mercenaries,  because  you  cannot  trust 
the  fidelity  of  ycur  people?  Every  few 
years  they  break  out  in  revolution,  and 
the  troops  of  Austria  are  sent  for  to  save 
you  from  defeat  and  expulsion.  It  is 
perfectly  well  understood  by  the  world 
— you  yourself  understand  it  also — that 
there  is  no  day  in  the  year  in  which  you 
would  not  be  driven  out  of  Italy,  if  your 
people  were  left  to  their  will.  I see  no- 
thing paternal  in  this.  I look  in  vain  for 
some  scene  of  fatherly  benignity,  wdiere 
you  take  your  children  to  your  lap  in 
freedom,  and  receive  their  filial  demon- 
strations. The  nearest  approach  to  it  I 
have  discovered  is,  when  you  are  seen 
borne  through  the  air  above  them,  waving 
your  blessing.  But  when  this  pageant  is 
over,  you  slink  away  into  the  recesses  of 
the  Vatican,  like  some  Eastern  despot, 
with  sentinels  to  guard  your  sleep;  and  if 
a revolution  should  break  out  before 
morning,  you  have  a postern  key  under 
your  pillow,  and  a covered  gallery  of 
masonry  strung  through  the  air,  a half 
mile  in  length,  through  which  you  may 
slip  into  the  fort  of  St.  Angelo,  and  take 
refuge  behind  the  artillery ! There  your 
gunpowder  paternity  w-ants  to  caress  its 
children. 

Pope's  Fears  of  Improvement — Celibacy  of 
the  Clergy — Relics — Infallibility. 

But  I must  draw  myself  a little  closer, 
and  speak  of  things  that  lie  within  the 
sacred  province  of  religion — not,  how- 
ever. to  any  great  extent — of  things  most 
connected  with  the  internal  merits  of 
your  system,  for  as  questions  of  this  na- 
ture are  in  dispute  between  you  and  Pro- 
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testants,  I could  hardly  expect,  by  any 
mere  statements,  to  carry  your  convic- 
tions with  me.  But  there  are  things  a 
little  farther  off,  where  I shall  have  less 
difficulty,  and  where,  if  I am  successful, 
it  will  answer  my  purpose  very  nearly  as 
well. 

Between  you  and  your  priests,  it  is  a 
thing  perfectly  well  understood,  that  your 
religion  is  not  intellectual.  To  act  on 
men,  through  truth,  addressed  to  their 
understandings,  to  sanctify  them  through 
the  truth,  is  not  your  plan.  You  are  as 
cautious  to  limit  knowledge  as  you  are 
to  give  it,  and  you  consciously  appeal  to 
superstition  as  often  as  to  reason.  This 
is  the  more  unworthy  of  you,  because 
you  so  often  and  so  justly  made  it  the 
praise  of  your  Church  that  in  a former 
age,  when  the  many  were  struggling  up 
into  the  light,  from  under  their  oppres- 
sions, she  entered  into  their  case,  and 
strove  with  them.  It  was  a noble  office, 
and  nobly  fulfilled.  The  more  should  it 
mortify  you,  that  you  can  praise  so^ar- 
nestly,  what  you  shun  so  carefully.  You 
are  afraid,  are  you  not,  that  more  light,  a 
more  elevated  manly  habit,  a spirit  less 
enthralled  and  humiliated  by  supersti- 
tion, would  necessitate  some  change  or 
reformation  in  your  system.  You  have 
mortgaged  yourselves  also,  to  the  cause 
of  legitimacy  and  despotism  ; hoping,  as 
it  seems  to  me,  very  absurdly,  to  gain 
strength  by  foreign  alliances;  when  the 
real  cause  of  your  infirmity  is,  that  your 
system  is  rotting  down  on  its  own  base. 
Thus  it  is  that  you  try  no  more  to  exalt 
them  that  are  of  low  degree.  You  come 
as  ministers  of  light,  but  secretly  afraid 
of  light  and  more  careful  to  measure  it 
than  to  give  it.  This  I say  is  not  con- 
cealed from  yourselves;  you  know  that 
you  are  putting  your  church  into  a false 
position,  though  to  save  it;  you  wish  it 
were  not  necessary;  you  are  secretly 
ashamed  of  it — the  penalty  is  to  come. 

You  are  equally  ashamed,  I am  sure, 
of  the  relics  and  the  old  wives’  fable3 
concerning  them,  which  the  former  ages, 
so  uncomfortably  for  you,  grafted  into 
your  infallible  system.  You  have  here  a 
holy  coat,  and  there  another — a half-dozen 
holy  coats — all  certified  by  your  prede- 
cessors, if  I rightly  remember,  to  be  the 
veritable  seamless  robe  of  Christ.  You 
have  as  many  napkins,  or  sudoria,  on 
which  he  wiped  his  bloody  face,  in  his 
passion.  You  have  the  spear  that  pierced 
his  side,  and  the  cross  on  which  he  ex- 
pired. Here  you  have  a church,  uhere 
the  very  foot  prints  are  shown  which  St. 
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Peter  left,  miraculously  indented  in  a 
marble  pavement,  when  on  his  way  to 
Rome.  Another  is  built  to  receive  the 
chains  he  wore  in  prison.  A third  exhi- 
bits the  altar  at  which  he  said  mass.  A 
fourth  contains  the  very  stairs  of  Pontius 
Pilate,  which  Christ  ascended  when  he 
was  taken  before  him.  A fifth  preserves 
the  very  table  at  which  Christ  celebrated 
the  last  supper,  and  the  porphyry  pillar 
on  which  the  cock  stood  when  he  crowed 
as  a sign  of  rebuke  to  Peter.  A sixth 
contains  the  cradle  in  which  Christ  was 
rocked;  and  a seventh,  if  not  the  very  in- 
fant that  he  was,  a bambino  carved  in 
heaven,  to  represent  him,  and  brought 
down  by  angels.  So  also,  you  have  the 
bones  of  the  magi,  the  virgin’s  girdle, 
pictures  by  St.  Luke,  and  I know  not  how 
many  silly  trifles,  which  you  call  sacred 
relics.  You  are  obliged  to  call  them  so, 
because  they  are  part  of  your  infallibility. 
If  you  display  them  to  the  multitude,  to 
work  on  their  superstitions,  you  must  also 
exhibit  them  before  men  of  sense;  a for- 
mality which  is  sometimes  quite  as  visi- 
bly trying  to  your  self-respect,  as  to  their 
gravity.  Then  you  have  ceremonies 
which  you  understand  as  well  as  I,  are 
only  solemn  fooleries  in  the  sacred  name 
of  God  and  religion:  such,  for  example, 
as  that  festal  day  of  buffoonery,  when  the 
cattle  and  horses  are  brought  to  St.  An- 
tonio to  receive  the  priestly  blessing.  It 
is  well  for  you,  that  the  animals  are  under 
a restraint  of  nature,  else  they  might 
laugh  in  your  faces.  As  to  the  celibacy 
of  the  clergy,  I know  very  well  that  you 
are  not  yet  ready  to  own  it  a delusion. 
The  same  clinging  to  infallibility  which 
perpetuates  the  blessing  of  the  horses, 
after  the  absurdity  of  the  ceremony  is 
felt,  perpetuates  also  this,  and  doubtless 
there  is  as  much  of  true  sanctity  imparted 
by  one  as  by  the  other.  A sad  chapter 
of  history  is  here.  I will  not  so  far  insult 
your  understanding,  as  to  suppose  that 
you  have  failed  to  learn  from  it  to  enter- 
tain the  most  serious  doubts  of  this  spe- 
cial kind  of  sanctity;  or  your  love  to 
Christ’s  honour,  so  far  as  to  suspect  that 
if  the  question  were  now  a new  one,  you 
and  your  priesthood  would  not  face  the 
proposed  rule  of  celibacy,  with  your  most 
earnest  protestations,  as  offering  to  men 
spurious  notions  of  virtue,  and  fraught 
with  bitter  mischiefs  to  the  church. 

It  is  the  doctrine  also  of  your  Church, 

I believe,  that  you  are  its  earthly  head, 
and  in  your  official  capacity  infallible. 

I would  fain  like  to  know  what  you  ^our- 
self think  of  this  T Do  you  find  any  spot 


in  you  for  the  infallibility  they  speak  of?- 
I saw  you  two  or  three  times  during,  my 
stay  at  Rome.  I should  have  said  that 
you  might  be  a man  of  worth  and  mo- 
desty, but  I had  no  suspicion  at  all  that 
you  were  infallible  in  any  sense.  It  is 
not  claimed,  I believe,  that  you  are  infal- 
lible in  your  character,  but  in  your  office 
only.  Is  it  then  your  happiness,  let  me 
ask,  that  you  have  fallen  into  no  official 
mistake,  since  you  came  into  your  office'? 
Are  your  decrees  and  measures,  like 
those  of  the  Almighty,  the  expression  of 
a perfect  wisdom  ? Is  it  possible  that 
you  are  clear  of  the  ordinary  pains  of  fal- 
libility, the  uncertainty  of  half-seeing, 
the  timidity  of  planning  without  fore- 
sight, the  indecision  of  measures  that 
may  possibly  end  in  unknown  mischief? 
If  so,  your  modesty  may  restrain  you  from 
professing  so  great  happiness — do  you 
then  feel  it  ? Quite  sure  I am,  that  what- 
ever there  is  of  Christian  humility  in  you, 
is  hurt  and  offended  by  these  pretensions. 
You  secretly  nauseate  them;  you  wish  it 
were  possible  to  be  excused  from  the  le- 
gacy of  disgust  the  Church  has  left  you 
in  this  doctrine. 

Pope,  the  pretended  Successor  of  St.  Peter. 

It  is  also  a favourite  representation  of 
your  office,  that  you  are  the  lineal  succes- 
sor of  St.  Peter.  It  is  not  within  my  ob- 
ject to  deny  that  you  are.  I only  say  that 
if  you  are  tfie  successor  of  St.  Peter,  there 
is  certainly  much  for  you  to  do,  a large  re- 
form to  make,  in  order  fully  to  justify  your 
claim  of  successorship.  Until  then,  it 
must  savour  too  much  of  irony.  I saw  your 
three  magnificent  palaces,  seats  of  regal 
majesty,  which  the  most  splendid  monarch 
in  the  richest  and  most  populous  empire 
of  Europe  might,  envy.  I remembered  that 
the  money  which  sustains  this  royal  osten- 
tation is  wrung  out  of  a small  State  and  a 
poverty-stricken  people,  who  have  also  to 
support  the  splendours  of  the  cardinals,  and 
the  golden  liveries  that  flame  about  the 
gates  of  the  Vatican — did  1 see  in  this,  the 
unambitious  manners,  and  the  tender  mi- 
nistry of  the  fishermen  of  Galilee?  I turned 
to  his  words;  I found  him  saying,  “feed 
the  flock  of  God!”  Do  you  call  this  feed- 
ing the  flock?  I visited  your  palace  on 
the  Quirinal:  I travelled  through  the  halls 
adorned  with  regal  splendour,  and  more  than 
regal  art;  1 looked  out  from  the  terraced 
gardens  which  overhang  the  oity  as  proud- 
ly as  the  palace  of  the  Caesars,  in  the  days 
of  the  Empire;  I noticed  in  particular, 
the  paraphernalia  of  luxury  and  pleasure 
on  every  side;  your  billiard  tables,  your 
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grottos  of  statuary,  your  closeted  bowers, 
your  musical  fountains,  and  the  ingenious 
follies  you  have  prepared  to  frighten  the 
ladies;  but  pardon  me,  if  I could  not  bring 
myself  to  regard  this  kind  of  machinery  as 
exactly  fitted  to  the  serious  and  responsi- 
ble office  of  one  who  keeps  the  souls  of 
the  world;  least  of  all,  to  the  successor  of 
that  humble  unambitious  apostle,  who  took 
the  legacy  of  poverty  and  fiery  trial  his 
Saviour  left  him,  bore  it  in  rough  earnest 
as  a rough  man  only  could,  and  therein 
greatly  rejoiced.  The  stores  of  artistic 
wealth  you  have  gathered  round  you,  in 
the  Vatican,  have  a high  dignity.  A cul- 
tivated sense  of  beauty  is  at  least  an  ac- 
complishment, and  one  which  in  itself  is 
innocent.  But  whosoever  has  wearied 
himself,  day  after  day,  in  exploring  the 
streets  of  the  Vatican  palace — that  city 
populated  by  the  pallet  and  the  chisel — 
will  not  think  of  you  merely  as  exercising 
the  dry  paternity  of  a monk,  towards  the 
forms  of  beauty  congregated  round  you; 
but  he  will  think  of  these  accumulated 
stores  as  a pageant  of  ambition;  he  will 
fancy  the  priest  engaged  to  rival  the  prince, 
and  not  displeased  with  his  victory.  When 
it  goes  out,  therefore,  that  you  are  here  as 
the  anointed  successor  of  an  apostle,  even 
the  apostle  Peter,  what  has  Peter  to  do 
with  the  Vatican,  or  the  lord  of  the  Vati- 
can with  Peter]  What  bond  of  connex- 
ion is  there  between  the  apostle  of  the 
fine  arts  and  the  apostle  Peter? 

Nor  will  your  worship  in  the  Sixtine  cha- 
pel, any  better  assimilate  you  to  your  sup- 
posed predecessor  and  the  manner  of  his 
time.  Woman  cannot  enter  there;  the 
wife  of  Peter  himself  could  not  enter,  save 
behind  a screen;  lest  her  presence  should 
disturb  the  flow  of  your  sanctified  emotions. 
No  profane  laic  can  enter,  save  in  a dress 
coat.  The  judgment  of  the  world  is  artis- 
tically transacted  over  your  altar,  that  you 
may  not  forget,  I suppose,  at  your  altar, 
the  judgment  of  the  world.  Sitting  on 
your  throne,  as  the  successor  of  the  fisher- 
man of  Galilee,  your  august  person  and 
the  altar  of  the  Lord  are  censed  again  and 
again  with  the  common  honours  of  worship. 
The  cardinals  float  about  you,  in  stately 
trailings  and  gyrations,  to  pay  you  their 
homage,  and  kiss  your  golden  phylacteries; 
and  your  slipper  receives  the  humbler  ho- 
mage of  those  who  can  stoop  lower.  What 
now  could  Peter  make  of  this?  What  part 
of  this  pageant,  what  single  item,  do  you 
imagine,  ever  to  have  been  seen  in  the 
churches  of  the  apostles?  Meantime  I 
will  not  despatch  with  a question  another 
item  of  the  scene,  which  I have  not  yet 


named.  When  the  anthem  rose  which  was 
to  lift  our  soul  to  God,  my  ear  was  caught 
by  notes  of  a strange  quality— not  the  voice 
of  woman,  not  of  man.  I turned  my  eye 
to  the  little  gallery  opposite  where  I stood, 
and  through  the  open  work  of  the  front,  I 
spied  the  scrawny,  sorrowful-looking  faces 
of  the  poor  beings  whom  you  have  damned 
to  a fall  even  out  of  nature,  to  serve  the 
luxury  of  your  worship.  Merciful  God  ! is 
this  Christianity,  the  religion  of  Him  who 
came  to  exalt  the  poor  and  restore  God’s 
image  in  man!  That  hour  of  disgust  and 
indignation  I shall  never  forget.  And 
I declare  to  you  here,  the  only  place  in 
which  I can  do  it,  that  if  there  be  a God  in 
heaven  who  hears  your  anthems  in  the 
Sixtine  chapel,  the  voices  of  those  desecra- 
ted beings  will  go  up,  not  as  praise  but  as 
cries  for  redress  and  vengeance.  This 
cruelty  is  an  insult  to  Christ,  which  we 
could  not  pardon  in  a harem;  what  then  is 
it  in  a sanctuary  of  worship?  above  all, 
what  as  an  instrument  of  worship? 

The  grand  pageant  of  Christmas  was 
only  an  exaggeration  of  the  irreverent  exag- 
gerations of  the  chapel.  I pass  by  the  at- 
tendant military  pomp  and  preparation  of 
the  hour,  and  the  imposing  show  of  princes 
and  the  great  of  the  kingdom,  flowing  ma- 
jestically to  their  honoured  places.  What 
do  we  see,  at  length,  but  a man,  who  is 
known  as  the  successor  to  a poor  pedes- 
trian apostle,  riding  in,  through  the  air; 
borne  aloft  on  the  shoulders  of  men,  in  a 
purple  flood  of  glory;  and  followed  on  each 
side,  in  stately  march,  by  slowly  nodding 
plumes  of  white,  starred  with  the  eyes  of 
the  peacock’s  feathers — emblematic,  it  is 
declared,  of  the  eyes  of  the  whole  earth, 
turning  hither  to  behold  the  representative 
of  God  ! But  when  the  bearers  deposited 
their  gilded  burden,  as  they  did,  very  near 
to  the  place  where  I stood,  I thought  I 
could  detect  in  your  manner,  that  you 
yourself  were  ashamed  of  the  figure  that 
was  made  of  you.  Pardon  me,  if,  in  the 
excess  of  my  charity,  I make  you  feel  as  a 
sensible  man,  and  a Christian  ought.  And 
what,  I could  not  but  ask,  would  your  fa- 
vourite apostle  think  of  this,  if  he  were  here? 
Poor  fellow!  most  likely  he  would  have 
wanted  the  dress  coat  necessary  to  come 
within  the  circle  of  gentility,  and  therefore 
could  not  have  found  a place  near  enough 
to  look  on  his  gilded  successor  at  all.  But 
I fancied  him  still  in  his  weather-beaten 
cloak,  and  his  brown  plebeian  face,  hanging 
round  among  the  distant  crowd,  and  scarce 
restraining  his  indignant  fire.  Well  was 
it  for  the  occasion  that  he  was  not  really 
there;  else,  possibly,  we  might  have  had 
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some  demonstrations  of  the  human  Peter, 
as  well  as  of  the  saint.  I certainly  would 
not  like  to  engage,  that  when  he  saw  the 
multitude  wearing  out  the  toe  of  his  image, 
by  their  idolatrous  salutations,  the  old 
sword  that  cut  off  the  ear,  (unless  before 
dispensed  with,)  would  not  have  been  heard 
crashing  thick  upon  the  demolished  head 
of  his  representative.  But  returning  to  his 
better  mind,  he  would  doubtless  blarne  the 
impetuous  gust  which  had  hurried  him 
away,  and  he  would  go  forth,  weeping  bit- 
terly, to  ask  of  his  Lord,  in  secret,  what 
crime  he  had  committed,  that  men  should 
; set  up  this  grim  idol  in  his  name! 

Pope  alarmed,  at  the  Christian  Alliance — 
fears  the  in ffuence  of  Railroads — influence 
of  England  in  Rome. 

In  the  points  I have  here  collected  for 
your  notice,  I have  purposely  abstained 
from  the  grave  questions  between  you 
i and  Protestants;  and  yet  I hope  to  have 
S been  even  the  more  successful  in  this 
; way,  in  producing  a conviction,  which 
; cannot  be  dislodged,  of  important  errors, 
and  a grievous  want  of  the  original  apos- 
tolic simplicity  in  your  Church.  Indeed, 
1 have  only  stirred  convictions,  by  which 
you  must  have  been  visited  many  times 
before.  The  age  creeps  round  you,  and 
whispers  suspicious  and  uncomfortable 
distrusts;  you  try  to  send  them  away,  but 
they  come  back,  and  loiter  with  perni- 
cious obstinacy  round  you.  If  you  could 
make  certain  reforms,  without  shaking 
down  your  babel  of  infallibility,  you 
would  do  it.  But  time  is  a stubborn 
teacher,  and  his  day  must  come.  What 
can  you  do  with  your  infallibility',  when 
it  is  already  shaken,  when  even  now  it 
begins  to  seem  a little  fallible  to  ymu  all! 
See  how  easily  you  are  disturbed,  and 
how  ready  you  are  to  find  enemies  that 
are  going  to  overwhelm  you.  No  sooner 
does  a little  Society  come  into  existence, 
or  rather  propose  to  exist,  the  other  side 
of  the  world,  than  you  come  forth,  pale, 
from  your  conclave,  and  publish  your 
solemn  bull  of  caytion  to  the  flock.  If  a1 
railroad  is  proposed  by  your  people — that 
ordinary  blessing  which'modern  genius 
has  offered  to  the  internal  commerce  of 
States — you  dare  not  assent  to  what  other 
rulers  so  eagerly  embrace,  as  the  most 
innocent,  well-disposed  contrivance  in 
the  world,  because  you  fear  lest  new 
ideas  may  come  in  with  new  improve- 
ments. ~And,  doubtless,  you  are  right  in 
this.  A steam-car  whizzing  into  Rome 
and  by'  St.  Peter’s,  bringing  new  faces 
from  new  worlds,  stirring  a motion,  filling 


men’s  heads  with  the  notion  of  modern 
improvement,  and  the  grandeur  of  the 
conquests  over  nature  achieved  by  modern 
art — what  is  this  but  the  arrival  in  Rome 
of  the  new  age  of  the  world?  Why,  St. 
Peter’s  might  as  well  never  have  been 
built.  Type  of  immutability,  confronted 
by  the  proof  of  change,  henceforth  it  is 
no  better  than  an  anchor  that  has  slipped 
its  hold.  But  the  railroad  must  come, 
and  the  new  ideas  too.  You  may  possi- 
bly delay  their  coming,  but  they  will 
only  break  over  you  in  the  more  terrible 
storm  at  last.  If  you  are  to  forbid  new 
ideas,  you  ought  also  to  forbid  the  Eng- 
lish; for,  if  their  money  is  convenient, 
their  presence  is  dangerous.  What  poi- 
son more  fatal  than  their  English  manners 
to  infuse  into  your  Italian  society?  Rely' 
upon  it,  new  thoughts  are  shaken  from 
their  skirts  whenever  they  walk  your 
streets.  Their  liveries  flash  newness  in 
the  eyes  of  your  people.  Their  very 
money,  too,  wearing  the  stamp  of  a Pro- 
testant face,  and  suggesting  the  prospe- 
rity of  a people  who  have  equal  laws,  and 
a free  religion,  is  a pernicious  thing  to 
look  upon.  No,  if  the  English  occupy 
the  Pincian  hill,  it  is  vain  for  you  to  oc- 
cupy the  Vatican.  You  may  keep  their 
little  church  under  quarantine,  outside 
the  wall,  but  they  will  come  in  through 
the  gate,  and  over  the  wall,  nay,  they 
will  creep  into  your  own  windows,  and 
those  of  your  priesthood,  and  disturb  at 
least  the  peace  of  you  all.  You  may 
send  for  more  troops,  but  your  Swiss 
guards  cannot  fight  away  ideas.  And  the 
power  y'ou  have  in  yourselves  to  fight 
them  away  is  marvellously  weakened, 
when  once  they7  have  forced  their  en- 
trance, and  compelled  you  to  feel  their 
strength.  For  when  once  y'ou  begin  to 
be  a little  disingenuous — when  despite 
of  many7  consecrated  shams  and  supersti- 
tions, outlawed  by  time,  and  pomps 
whose  glitter  has  changed  into  irony,  all 
thronging  round  you,  with  faces  grinning 
mockery— you  still  endeavour  to  support 
the  infallibility  that  has  been  so  often 
flawed;  then  beginsa  slowbut  sure  process 
of  debauchery  in  you,  which  enervates  not 
your  integrity  only,  but  your  will.  Be- 
sides, what  you  hold  by  your  will,  sepa- 
rated from  all  firm  and  hearty  conviction, 
is  feebly  held,  of  course.  Mere  will 
may  be  stiff  enough,  for  a short  time,  but 
like  a muscle  long  extended,  it  is  sure  at 
length  to  yield.  You  are  just  now  trying. 
I know,  to  encourage  y'ourselves  in  the 
hope  of  some  unknown  triumph,  about  to 
be  achieved  in  England,  and,  perhaps,  in 
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the  United  States.  You  are  willing  to 
believe  that  your  cause  is  rising,  and  are 
even  ready  to  imagine  that  the  dominions 
you  have  lost  are  about  to  come  back  and 
own  your  allegiance.  But  the  very  signs 
by  which  you  are  cheered,  I must  warn 
you, foretoken  rather  an  attitude  of  firmness 
and  more  compact  resistance ; nay,  it  is 
well  for  you  if  they  do  not  rouse  a com- 
bined movement  sufficiently  vigorous  to 
overwhelm  you.  Meanwhile  you  are 
losing  in  France  and  Germany  tenfold 
what  you  gain  elsewhere.  And  Italy 
itself,  you  well  know,  is  held  to  its  alle- 
giance by  nothing  but  the  Swiss  guards 
and  the  foreign  alliances ; alliances  which 
may  dissolve  in  a moment,  as  before  the 
breath  of  God,  on  the  occurrence  of  the 
slightest  change  in  the  attitude  of  the 
European  States.  To-morrow  even  may 
find  you  without  any  protector  but  God, 
which  would  be  equivalent  to  your  utter 
overthrow. 

Religious  liberty  due  from  the  Pope  to  Pro- 
testants— questions  respecting  praying  for 
the  conversion  of  England. 

What,  then,  do  we  ask  of  you  1 If  I 
have  spoken  of  your  administration  in 
terms  of  decision,  or  apparent  severity, 
it  is  because  I could  not  otherwise  do  jus- 
tice to  the  enormity  of  your  oppressions, 
and  the  offensive  boldness  of  your  priestly 
fraudsand  usurpations.  See,  nowy  whether 
I will  ask  you  to  do  what  is  wide  of  rea- 
son and  charity.  I do  not  propose  to  you 
Protestantism,  as  the  standard  of  all  wis- 
dom and  duty;  I simply  ask  you  to  sub- 
mit your  Church  to  the  open  trial  of  truth, 
in  the  field  of  religious  liberty;  to  with- 
draw your  bayonets,  close  up  the  grim 
doors  of  your  prisons,  and  bare  your  bo- 
soms to  the  truth.  If  vve  are  wrong,  re- 
sist us  by  the  truth;  if  you,  then  let  truth 
convert  you.  Now,  you  hold  your  Church 
by  the  tenure  of  a robber’s  castle,  out  of 
which  you  sally  to  depredate,  and  with- 
in which  you  may  gather  the  spoil; 
whereas,  it  should  rather  be  a city  with- 
out walls,  whither  all  may  come  with 
pleasure,  but  fortified  within  by  law  and 
equity.  Doubtless,  we  have  some  attach- 
ment to  Protestantism,  and  must  be  al- 
lowed to  have,  till  you  offer  us  what  is 
better.  That  it  is  a great  advance  upon 
Rome  we  are  quite  certain,  but  we  are 
far  from  regarding  it  as  a perfect  thing. 
It  gives  too  many  signs  to  the  contrary. 
How,  indeed,  was  it  possible  for  Luther, 
confronting  your  thunders  alone,  and 
quailing  himself  every  hour,  in  the  face  of 
unknown  perils,  to  settle,  in  so  great 
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want  of  tranquillity,  a perfect  system  of 
truth  and  order  1 Or,  how  was  it  to  be 
expected  that  a reformation,  begun  by 
sin  itself,  like  that  of  England,  could  be 
so  washed  by  the  care  of  good  men  after- 
wards, as  not  to  come  out  with  some  bad 
stains  upon  it,  w'hether  we  can  see  them 
or  not  l Equally  improbable  is  it  that 
any  reform  has  taken  place,  in  a Church 
as  badly  corrupted  as  yours,  without 
bringing  truths  to  light  that  are  worthy  of 
your  study  and  adoption.  Accept  the 
good,  reject  the  bad.  The  results  you 
cannot  use  as  models,  use  as  antagonisms 
or  reactive  forces,  to  steady  your  inqui- 
ries after  what  is  better;  for  this  is  a help  j 
not  insignificant.  At  the  same  time,  it 
is  not  to  be  questioned  that  if  you  advance 
beyond  us,  your  advances  will  accrue  to 
our  benefit,  assist  the  final  settlement  and 
harmony  of  the  world’s  opinions.  There- 
fore we  regret  the  more  the  apparent  in- 
fatuation that  urges  you  still  to  cleave  to 
your  infallibility,  and  continue,  in  despite 
of  the  frowns  of  the  age,  to  maintain,  by 
force,  what  you  dare  not  trust  to  argu- 
ment; for  it  is  scarcely  possible  that  some 
political  intrigue,  in  which  your  friends 
may  betray  you ; some  fatal  outbreak  of 
the  impatience  of  Italy;  or  some  hostile 
combination  from  without,  in  which  the 
collected  odium  of  the  world  shall  pour 
its  vials  of  wrath  into  your  bosom,  will 
not  ere  long  interrupt  your  self-control, 
and  tear  you  so  violently  as  to  make  deli- 
beration impossible.  Then  all  the  rich 
ad  vantages  that  might  accrue  to  mankind, 
through  a new  and  original  reformation 
of  your  Church,  are  lost. 

It  is  a remarkable  feature  of  this  age, 
let  it  also  be  observed,  that  your  religiou 
and  ours  are  becoming  intermixed  as 
never  before.  In  France  the  Protestant  : 
interest  is  rising  daily.  In  the  United 
States,  a Catholic  interest  is  increasing  by 
emigration.  In  England,  the  action  of  the 
government,  and  the  late  accessions  you 
have  gained  from  the  establishment,  are 
placing  you  on  a more  even  footing.  In 
Switzerland,  Germany^and  the  Austrian 
empire,  the  two  religions  have  long  been 
set  in  proximity.  Every  where  they  rpeet 
each  other  face  to  face,  they  intermarry, 
they  are  fellow-citizens  of  the  same  State, 
they  controvert,  correspond,  reason  about 
and  with  each  other.  This  letter  to  you 
is  onlya  sign  of  the  times.  By  means  ot 
the  press,  you  are  henceforth  to  stand  out 
in  the  face  of  the  world  and  be  made  a 
study — which,  if  you  have  merits  it  is 
well;  if  not,  then  it  is  well.  What  now 
we  want  is  to  have  this  intermixture  in 
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jaly,  as  elsewhere,  as  we  certainly  know 
e shall  have  it,  and  that  soon.  Then, 
ter  that,  let  the  ferment  go  on  through- 
it  the  mass.  If  it  be  uncomfortable  to  us 
.1,  still  let  it  go  on.  If  in  this  universal 
iterfusion  Protestantism  is  dissolved  by 
.imanism,  and  this  again  by  Protestant- 
:n;  then,  if  it  please  God,  let  them  dis- 
ilve,  and  it  may  be  they  will  crystallize 
Igether.  I will  dare  to  trust  any  thing 
J truth.  Whatever  cannot  stand  the 
he  action  of  argument,  let  it  fall;  what- 
ier  truth  will  modify,  let  it  be  modified. 

uWe  ask  it  of  you,  then,  to  give  us  reli- 
|)us  liberty;  that  is,  to  withdraw  force 
■ an  instrument  of  religious  opinion, 
itid  what  has  God  been  teaching  you  of 
le,  but  to  feel  the  humanity  and  justice 
c this  demand?  I pretend  to  know 
Billing  of  the  rumoured  persecutions  of 
I?  Polish  nuns,  save  that  you  and  your 
liple  earnestly  believed  that  story. 
Id  what  have  you  been  doing  but  filling 
Iristendom  with  your  indignant  outcries 
Biinst  this  inhumanity]  And  what  did 

Iiear  from  your  priests  and  people  at 
me,  a few  days  ago,  but  the  bitterest 
precations  against  the  Emperor  of  Rus- 
L then  present  in  the  city,  imprecations, 
lad  reason  to  believe,  that  drew  their 
terness  from  the  feeling  of  the  Vatican  ? 
It  you  need  to  beware  lest  the  righteous 
pulses  of  nature  in  your  bosom  betray 
i into  hasty  concessions;  For  if  it  is 
>d  for  Rome  to  employ  force  as  an  in- 
iment  of  religion,  why  not  for  Russia? 
d if  persecution  is  so  ill  for  the  nuns 
Minsk,  is  it  any  better  for  the  fifteen 
lidred  nuns  of  Rome,  should  they  hap- 
i,  at  some  future  day,  to  renounce  your 
arch  and  your  doctrine?  If  flogging 
starvation  is  not  good  discipline  for 
ir  opinions  in  Russia,  is  it  any  better 
Italy?  Does  the  virtue  or  validity  of 
:ure  depend  upon  the  latitude?  Better 
t ingeniously  to  adopt  the  conclusions, 
vhich  the  ready  promptings  of  huma- 
j lead  you,  and  what  you  detest  so 
:erly  in  others,  for  ever  renounce  in 
irselves. 

t have  heard  it  suggested  that  you  are 
8 last  pope  who  will  exercise  temporal 
is  in  Italy;  that  the  civil  powers  who 
fte  acted  as  your  guardians  are  so  much 
dippointed  and  chagrined,  by  the  in- 
t able  oppression  they  find  to  be  in- 
Vved  in  a priestly  government,  as  to 
h -e  decided  on  leaving  your  successor  a 
Rritual  jurisdiction  only.  I know  not 
Wat  authority  there  may  be  in  this  ru- 
Pur,  but  I hope,  for  the  honour  of  reli- 
oO,  it  may  be  true.  But,  however  this 


may  be,  it  is  time  for  you  and  all  princes 
to  consider,  whether  the  melancholy 
spectacle  of  divisions  and  animosities  in 
the  Christian  world,  is  not  caused  by  a 
denial  of  the  rights  of  truth,  and  attempts 
to  guard  by  force,  what  force  can  only 
disturb.  Whether,  in  short,  as  trade  has 
laws  of  equilibrium  and  health,  which 
are  safest  in  their  action  when  they  act 
freely,  so  also  restrictions  of  force  in  the 
arguments  and  faith  of  men  do  not  create 
of  necessity,  false  repugnances,  and  dis- 
turb the  even  balance  of  their  opinions? 
How  shall  truth  even  hold  her  equili- 
brium, when  it  is  not  error  set  against 
her,  but  force  ? Emancipate  the  truth  of 
God,  and  it  will  be  wonderful  if  truth 
does  not  emancipate  us.  There  will  be 
no  sudden,  violent  change,  perhaps,  such 
as  some  men  love  to  see,  and  such  as  you 
have  the  greatest  reason  to  fear,  in  case 
you  stand  by  your  infallibility  longer;  but 
error  will  melt  awTay  in  the  sovereign 
light  of  truth,  and  we  shall  melt  together 
into  the  love  of  conscious  brotherhood. 

One  suggestion  and  I leave  you.  I saw 
in  the  cathedral  at  Lyons,  as  I passed 
through  that  city,  a proclamation  of  the 
archbishop,  calling  the  faithful  to  pray 
for  the  conversion  of  England;  and  I have 
since  heard  of  a like  summons  proclaimed 
at  Rome,  and  in  other  places,  even  as  far 
distant  as  Constantinople.  This,  I said,  is 
well;  it  is  at  least  a step  in  advance  of 
the  fulminations  that  were  smoking 
through  the  kingdoms  on  a former  day, 
against  this  recusant  empire.  I only 
suggest,  whether  it  would  not  have  been 
a little  more  modest,  if  you  had  sum- 
moned your  followers,  instead,  to  pray, 
not  for  the  conversion  of  England  to  your 
opinion,  but  that  you  and.  all  Christians 
may  be  guided  into  the  truth,  wherever 
it  is,  and  there  embrace  each  other  in  a 
durable  fraternity?  Issue  now  this,  for 
your  proclamation.  Call  upon  the  world 
to  join  you,  and  I will  answer  for  it  that 
all  the  recusant  millions,  who  roused 
themselves  against  you  in  the  days  of 
Luther,  will  joyfully  meet  the  summons, 
and  a spectacle  shall  be  offered,  at  which 
the  world,  and,  possibly,  other  worlds, 
will  gaze — all  the  divided,  clashing  hosts 
of  Christendom  bowed  together  before 
God,  asking  for  the  truth  that  shall  end 
their  disagreements,  and  make  them  one 
for  ever. 

Pardon  me,  now,  if  in  this  letter  I have 
inflicted  any  unjust  wound  upon  your 
peace,  or  spoken  aught  that  savours  of 
personal  malignity.  You  are  an  aged 
man,  waiting  on  the  shore,  and  will  pro- 
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bably  be  called  to  pass  over  before  me.  responsibility  laid  upon  you,  by  this 
If  I would  not  have  you  go  to  lay  up  ac-  ter,  as  not  to  be  required  to  accuse  y< 
cusafions  against  me,  I ought  as  earnestly  self.  Yours  in  the  truth, 
to  hope  that  you  may  so  discharge  the 

London , April  2,  1846.  HORACE  BUSHNELI 


ON  THE  REVIVAL  OF  POPERY. 


Popery  has  revived  with  a character 
altogether  unchanged.  That  it  is  changed, 
humanized,  and  purified,  is  what  its  politi- 
cal supporters  among  lukewarm  Protestants 
have  been  forward  in  declaring,  and  what 
a few  Papists,  with,  however,  much  less 
frequency  and  more  caution,  have  also  af- 
firmed ; but,  in  opposition  to  all  such  state- 
ments, we  assert  that  it  has  revived  with 
perfect  sameness  of  character.  There  is 
much  about  its  pretensions  to  show  the  im- 
possibility of  change.  It  is  the  infallible 
Church  : if,  therefore,  it  ever  decreed  that 
the  heretic  should  be  punished  with  death, 
as  it  cannot  be  denied  that  it  did,  then 
there  must  be  truth  and  right  in  its  judg- 
ment still,  else  its  infallibility  is,gone.  It 
received,  it  avers,  its  every  doctrine  and 
rule  from  apostolic  authority ; and  there- 
fore, without  departing  from  the  apostolic 
faith,  there  can  be  no  abandoning  of  those 
very  doctrines  by  which  Paul  pointed  out 
the  coming  apostacy — the  forbidding  to 
marry,  and  the  commanding  to  abstain  from 
meats,  or  the  prohibition  of  the  Bible,  or 
the  driving  of  men  into  the  fold  of  the 
Church  by  brutal  coercion.  But  not  to 
dwell  on  this,  enough  has  appeared  already 
to  show  that  the  Romish  Church  is  the 
same  maintainer  as  of  old  of  doctrines  ut- 
terly destructive 'of  the  honour  of  God  and 
his  Christ,  as  much  a lover  of  religious 
darkness  and  deceit,  and  as  much  pos- 
sessed of  apersecuting  spirit,  as  ever.  She 
must  be  cautious,  indeed,  and  lay,  in  many 
a case,  restraint  on  her  w'ishes,  till  she  ei- 
ther has  power  to  execute  them,  or  can 
venture  to  throw  her  disguise  aside;  still, 
enough  has  come  to  light  to  show  that 
she  is  unchanged,  though  circumstances 
may  be  somewhat  changed,  and  may  ren- 
der it  prudent  for  the  present,  to  conceal 
what  might  be  justly  and  generally  offensive. 

1.  It  is  a system  of  unchanged  idolatry 
and  will-worship — of  saint-worship,  angel- 
worship,  and  priest-worship.  Look  to  the 
language  of  their  devotions — not  to  such 
books  as  Bonaventure’s  Psalter,  or  the  Of- 
fices of  St  Francis,  but  to  their  regular  and 
accredited  formularies.  In  the  “Ordinary 
of  the  Mass”  the  people  are  taught  to  say : 


“I  confess  to  Almighty  God,  to  bles 
Mary,  ever  virgin,  to  blessed  Michael 
archangel,  to  blessed  John  Baptist,  co 
holy  apostles  Peter  and  Paul,  to  all 
saints,  and  to  you,  father,  that  I h 
sinned  exceedingly,  in  thought,  word, 
deed,  through  my  fault,  through  my  fa 
through  my  most  grievous  fault.  Th< 
fore,  1 beseech  thee  blessed  Mary,  ever 
gin,  blessed  Michael  the  archangel,  bl 
ed  John  Baptist,  the  holy  apostles  Pi 
and  Paul,  and  all  the  saints,  and  you, 
ther,  to  pray  to  our  Lord  God  for  tr 
Here  confession  is  made,  not  more  to  < 
himself  than  to  angels  and  saints,  nay,  t 
to  the  priest  that  leads  their  devoth 
All  put  on  precisely  the  same  level;  fo: 
are  joined  in  one  and  the  same  act  of  v 
ship.  Jehovah  is  stripped  utterly  of 
honour, and  classed  with  his  creatures,} 
even  with  his  sinful  creatures;  and  Ch 
is  stripped  of  his,  for  he  is  put  out  of  viev 
together;  while  the  mediation  of  ang 
and  saints,  and  the  priest  is  resorted  to 
obtain  the  favour  of  God.  And  this  is 
usual  strain ; for  these  quickly  folk 
“We  beseech  thee,  O Lord,  by  the  me 
of  thy  saints,  whose  relics  are  here,  am 
all  the  saints,  that  thou  wouldst  vouch* 
to  forgive  me  all  my  sins.”  Omitting  s 
passages,  because  they  are  too  many  tc 
quoted,  which  merely  state  or  involve 
transubstantiation  of  the  bread  and  w 
into  not  only  flesh  and  blood,  but  also  i 
the  very  “ divinity  of  Christ”  (Pope  P 
Creed) — that  the  wafer,  when  held  up 
the  priest,  is  to  be  “ adored  ” — wje  have 
blasphemy  of  a sinful  worm  pretendinj 
be  a priest  over  the  great  High  Priest 
the  Christian  profession,  and  daring  to  s 
“Accept,  almighty  and  eternal  God,  1 
unspotted  host  (i.  e.,  sacrifice,  viz., 
transubstantiated  bread,)  which  L thy 
worthy  servant , offer  unto  thee  for  my  in 
merable  sins,  offences,  and  negligfeni 
and  for  all  here  present ; as  also  for 
faithful  Christians,  both  living  and  de 
that  it  may  avail  both  me  and  them  u 
life  everlasting.”  “Receive,  O holy' 
nity,  this  oblation  (z.  e.,  the  sacrifice  spo 
of  in  the  preceding  quotation  as  offer 
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h we  make  to  thee,  in  memory  of  the 
ion,  resurrection,  and  ascension  of  our 
Jesus  Christ;  and  in  honour  of  the 
■ed  Mary,  ever  a virgin,  of  blessed 
! Bu*ptist , the  holy  apostles  Peter  and 
|f,  and  of  all  the  saints;  that  it  may  be 
able  to  their  honour  and  our  salva- 
and  that  they  may  vouchsafe  to  in- 
de  for  us  in  heaven,  whose  memory 
celebrate  on  earth.”  “ O God,  who 
pleased  that  thy  Word,  when  the  an- 
delivered  his  message,  should  take 
in  the  womb  of  the  blessed  Virgin 
r,  give  ear  to  our  humble  petitions; 
rrant  that  we  who  believe  her  to  be 
the  mother  of  God,  may  be  helped  by 
irayers.”  In  the  services  for  the  end- 
saints’  days,  we  perpetually  meet  with 
prayers  as  this:  “ Graciously  receive, 
ord,  we  beseech  thee,  our  offerings; 
rrant,  by  the  merits  of  blessed  Anas- 
■■  the  martyr,  that  they  may  avail  for 
alvation.”  Take  a few  different  sam- 
“ Rejoice,  O Virgin  Mary  ! thou 
hast  destroyed  all  heresies /’  “ O 

ler  of  God,  intercede  for  us.”  “ Re- 
, O Lord,  the  souls  of  all  the  faithful 
rted  from  the  bonds  of  their  sins.” 
told  the  wood  of  the  cross  [this  is  said 
g the  uncovering  of  the  cross  on  Good 
ly]  on  which  hung  the  Salvation  of 
vorld.  Come,  let  us  adore.”  “We 
e thy  cross,  O Lord,  and  we  praise 
glorify  thy  holy  resurrection;  for  by 
'mod  of  the  cross  the  whole  earth  is 
with  joy.”*  Then  we  have  “Anni- 
ry  Mass  for  the  dead,”  “ Common 
for  the  Dead,”  festivals  of  dozens  of 
3 — festivals  “ of  St.  Peter’s  chair  at 
e” — of  “ St.  Peter’s  chair  at  Antioch” 
ie  finding  of  the  holy  cross” — “the 
ition  of  the  holy  cross” — “ St.  Peter’s 
s” — “the  stigmas  of  St.  Francis” 

, the  marks  of  Christ’s  five  wounds, 
i they  lyingly  pretend  that  Christ  him- 
mprinted  in  the  flesh  of  Francis,  as 
my  others  :)  we  have  “the  blessing  of 
re — of  the  five  grains  of  incense — of 
ischal  candle,”  &c.  This,  it  must  be 
mbered,  is  but  one  department  of  the 
ions  of  the  Romish  Church,  and,  in 
respects,  not  the  worst;  and  what  a 
trous  system  is  it! — dishonouring  to 
1 robbing  Christ  of  the  glory  which  is 
tone,  of  being  mediator  between  God 
tan  ; and  therefore  necessarily  ruinous 

e “ Missal  for  the  use  of  the  Lairv,  containing 
ws,  &c.  Belfast,  1829,”  pp.  3,  5,  10,  12,  39,  56, 
>2,  160,  162.  For  similar  false  doctrines  and 
jemies,  see  pp.  21— 27, 54,  64,  68,  &c.  The  work 
is  a selection  from  the  “ Missal  for  the  use  of 
ity,”  as  its  title  bears.  Those  acquainted  with 
?sal  know  well  that  Its  atrocities  have  not  been 
•rated,  but  the  reverse,  in  this  translation. 


to  every  soul  that  receives  it  in  any  thing 
but  utter  darkness  and  ignorance. 

II.  There  are  matters  on  which  the 
sameness  of  character  which  we  allege  to 
belong,  to  the  Papacy  will  be  far  more 
eagerly  inquired  into  by  many,  and  which, 
though  not  in  reality  so  important,  are 
more  startling.  Few  things  more  dis- 
tinctly show  Popery’s  sameness  of  cha- 
racter, or  present  it  in  a more  alarming 
point  of  view,  than  the  re-establishment  of 
the  Jesuits,  their  rapid  increase,  and  wide 
spread.  So  troublesome  had  their  in- 
trigues proved — so  busy,  yet  secret,  and 
therefore  mischievous,  their  interference 
in  all  things  civil  and  sacred — so  danger- 
ous their  organization,  and  so  nefarious 
their  morality — that  the  minds  of  even  the 
Catholics  were  thoroughly  turned  against 
them.  Prior  to  their  suppression  in  1773, 
they  had  actually  been  shipped  off  in  a 
body  from  some  Popish  countries,  and 
landed  in  the  Pope’s  States.  It  was  a bold 
step,  to  re-establish  such  an  order  as  this. 
It  was  casting1  down  the  gauntlet  to  the 
whole  world,  and  proclaiming  that  Rome 
would  not  depart  from  one  of  its  old  as- 
sumptions and  demands.  And  we  see  abun- 
dantly the  fruit  of  this  step;  first,  in  Po- 
pery’s progress  since  it  was  taken,  and 
then  in  the  troubles  which  the  Jesuits 
have  raised  in  both  France  and  Switzer- 
land. 

Let  us  glance  at  a few  facts  which  show 
that  Popery  is  unchanged — 1.  In  her  ha- 
tred of  the  light;  2.  In  her  deceptions,  or, 
in  Scripture  phraseology,  her  sorceries; 
and,  3.  In  her  persecuting  spirit. 

1.  Whatever  truth  there  may  be  in  the 
charge  (and  there  is  much.)  that  Popery 
is  unfavourable,  nay,  hostile,  to  the  ad- 
vancement and  enlightening  of  the  hurijtn 
mind,  the  charge  we  now  make  is  her  re- 
sistance to  every  thing  that  might  cast 
light  on  her  real  character,  bring  her  pre- 
tensions io  be  weighed  in  the  balance  of 
scriptural  truth,  or  bring  to  blinded  men 
the  true  knowledge  of  salvation.  Let  no 
man  be  deceived  by  all  Popery’s  diligence 
in  some  quarters  about  education.  It  is 
nothing  but  to  prevent  other  people  edu- 
cating her  slaves  and  victims.  The  thing 
must  be  done,  and  will  be  done.  But  if  it 
be  done  by  others,  light  will  be  let  in  upon 
their  minds  which  would  be  troublesome. 
Popery’s  “Index  Expurgatorius,”  which 
includes  almost  all  the  great  works  of  Pro- 
testant divines,  and  many  books  in  history, 
and  every  department  of  literature,  tells 
how  it  would  fetter  the  human  mind,  and 
keep  it  in  darkness.  The  Pope’s  denoun- 
cing, no  farther  back  than  last  year,  D’Au- 
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bigne’s  History  of  the  Reformation,  and 
M'Crie’s  History  of  the  Reformation  in 
Italy,  as  “most  libellous  and  detestable 
books,”  shows  how  zealously  it  is  sought  to 
stifle  freedoom  of  inquiry,  and  to  keep  up 
the  ignorance  which  may  be  the  mother,  if 
not  of  true  devotion,  yet  of  devotion  to  the 
Romish  See.  But  above  every  fact  in  this 
department  stands  pre-eminent  the  prohi- 
bition of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  This  is  no 
brutum  fulmen  of  an  old  council,  long  ago 
dead  and  buried.  It  is  not  only  alive  still, 
but  in  active  operation,  wherever  it  can  be 
ventured  on.  We  have  adverted  already 
to  the  state  of  matters  in  Austria.  When 
the  deputation  to  the  Jews  landed  at  Leg- 
horn, they  thought  there  could  be  no  crime 
in  giving  away  a few  tracts  in  a free  port. 
They  gave  eight  gospel  tracts  to  as  many 
* men,  who  carried  up  thelrluggage.  Scarce 
an  hour  elapsed  ere  an  officer  appeared  in- 
quiring if  they  had  distributed  these  tracts. 
Their  whole  books  were  straightway  car- 
ried off",  and  themselves  summoned  before 
the  commissary  of  police  without  delay. 
The  result  was,  that  on  the  censor’s  report, 
many  of  the  tracts  were  kept,  and  along 
with  them  all  copies  of  Keith  on  the  Pro- 
phecies, as  containing  interpretations  op- 
posed to  those  of  the  Church  of  Rome ; 
that  the  members  of  the  deputation  were 
commanded  immediately  to  leave  Leghorn; 
and  had  passed  on  them  a sentence  of  per- 
petual banishment  from  the  Tuscan  domi- 
nions. In  Sardinia,  every  Bible  is  taken 
out  of  the  people’s  hands  by  the  Popish 
Government.  But  in  place  of  many  facts 
— last  year  the  Pope  issued  an  encyclical 
letter,  in  which,  after  denouncing  Bible 
Societies  as  the  most  pernicious  and  dan- 
gerous of  all  institutions,  and  exhorting 
bishops  and  priests  to  be  on  their  guard 
against  them,  to  watch  their  agents,  and 
so  on,  he  enjoins  them,  “ wherever  they 
find  any  Bibles  in  the  vulgar  tongue  in  the 
possession  of  the  faithful,  to  take  them  out 
of  their  hands,  and  to  use  all  the  force  of 
pastoral  affection  to  bring  those  who  had 
been  seduced  by  these  bad  books  to  a sense 
of  the  grievousness  of  their  sin,  and  to  ex- 
piation of  their  fault  by  salutary  penance.” 
After  this,  it  is  a small  matter  to  say  that 
Protestantism  is  opposed  in  Belgium  by 
the  priest  threatening  every  proprietor  who 
may  seem  inclined  to  grant  a spot  on 
which  a Protestant  church  might  be  built 
with  being  allowed  to  drop  into  hell  with- 
out the  rites  of  his  Church — a threat  com- 
monly successful — or  that  prayer-meetings 
have  been  put  down  in  Rome.  These  are 
small  matters  compared  with  the  Pope’s 
declaring,  so  far  on  in  the  nineteeth  cen- 


tury, Bibles  in  the  vulgar  tongue  to 
books,  and  the  mere  possession  of  i 
grievous  sin. 

2.  Rome  is  the  same  in  her  dece 
— her  pious,  or  rather  impious  fraui 
is  needless  to  dwell  on  her  unfioly 
eries,  so  common  even  in  these  day 
traffic  in  hairs,  arms,  nails,  blood,  and 
of  pretended  or  real  saints — the  w 
the  holy  cross — the  Virgin’s  house 
retto — her  jubilees  and  pilgrimage 
the  privileges  connected  with  ther 
The  Holy  Coat  of  Treves,  which,  nc 
standing  its  twenty-three  competit 
invested  with  wonder-working  pov 
the  deception  of  men’s  souls,  and  the 
of  the  bishop  and  his  priests’  coffer, 
well  supersede  the  necessity  of  all 
proofs.  The  palpable  falsehood  i 
whole  story — the  brazen-faced  impi 
with  which  it  is  maintained — the  bas 
poses  for  which  it  has  been  forge 
which  it  is  made  to  subserve — the  the 
prostration  of  mind,  under  the  influe 
senseless  and  ruinous  superstition, 
it  is  employed  to  effect  or  perpeti 
mark  Rome  out  as  plainly  still  the 
harlot  who  maketh  “merchandize 
souls  of  men.” 

3.  The  Papacy  has  revived  unch 
in  her  persecuting  spirit.  This  appe 
the  encyclical  letter  already  referri 
which  closes  with  calling  on  all  p 
and  civil  powers  to  put  its  denunciat 
force,  and  trying  to  frighten  then 
compliance  by  assuring  them  that,  i 
did  not  stop  the  sectaries,  the  people 
soon  learn  to  cast  off  their  alleg 
But  far  more  prominent  facts  ha; 
tested,  and  are  attesting,  that  Po 
persecuting  spirit  is  unchanged.  So 
after  the  commencement  of  its  revn 
1815,  the  South  of  France  was  for 
months  the  scene  of  a most  brutal  a) 
discriminating  persecution  of  the  P 
tants,  in  which  their  worship  was 
pressed,  their  houses  burned,  their  prr 
destroyed,  and  hundreds  of  them  f 
death.  Doubtless,  advantage  was 
of  the  political  changes  which  had  i 
cently  taken  place  to  carry  matters  1 
tremities  which  otherwise  might  not 
been  reached;  but  that  does  not  alt< 
fact  that  it  was  the  servants  of  P' 
who,  for  their  religion’s  sake,  or  at 
in  its  name,  pillaged  and  murdered 
inoffensive  fellow-citizens.  In  Tus 
all  abandoning  of  the  Roman  faith  is 
hibited,  though  we  are  not  aware  i 
what  penalty.  But  so  effectual  is  it 
no  conversion  ftom  it  has  been  know 
many  years  at  Leghorn,  where  then 
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3 a number  of  foreign  Protestants, 
at  all  events,  one  stationary  English 
man.  We  noticed  already  the  law 
stria  in  regard  to  converts.  That 
no  barren  letter.  In  the  course  of 
iar,  some  appeared  in  the  dominions 
t power,  urging  various  most  reason- 
nodifications  in  the  mode  of  con- 
g worship — such  as  that  the  service 

I be  no  longer  in  Latin,  but  in  the 
■ tongue,  and  that  the  cup  in  the 
; supper  should  be  given  to  the  laity 

II  as  partaken  of  by  the  priest.  The 
ror  replied  to  them  by  a proelama- 
ixhorting  them  to  shun  all  desires  of 
e,  and  very  significantly  reminding 
of  the  above  law.  Nay,  how  short 
le  is  it  since  the  converted  inhabi- 
of  the  Zillerthal  were,  under  the  ope- 

i of  this  iniquitous  law,  compelled,  to 
jmber  of  some  hundreds  of  families, 
ve  their  native  abodes,  and  to  seek  a 
g-place  beyond  the  Austrian  domi- 
altogether ! We  noticed  also  the  law 
>rtugal.  And  under  that  law  was 
. Joaquina  within  these  few  months 
mined  to  die;  while  twenty-two  per- 
.vere  imprisoned,  to  be  tried  for  the 
of  reading  the  Bible!  In  Sardinia, 

I aldenses,  so  interesting  to  all  lovers 
truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,  have  been  sub- 
1 to  many  most  grievous  persecutions, 
the  general  peace,  they  suffered  in 
iely  the  same  way  as  their  brethren 
south  of  France.  And  more  recent- 
measures  akin  in  spirit  to  Pharaoh’s, 
h different  in  form,  have  endeavours 
made  either  to  prevent  utterly  their 
ise,  or  to  compel  them  to  abjure  their 
nt  faith.  And  we  need  but  to  name 
i,  to  recall  most  disgusting  treachery, 
>ppression,  and  woful  bloodshed — all 
apery’s  purposes,  and  at  Popery’s  bid- 

:b  facts  as  these  proclaim  that  the  wo- 
.vhom  John  saw  u drunk  with  blood,” 
lot  lost  her  appetite  for  blood,  and 
waits  a convenient  time  to  glut  it  to 
ill. 

e whole  features  of  Rome’s  old  cha- 
r,  to  which  we  have  thus  shortly  re- 
I,  might  be  illustrated  by  numberless 
from  our  sister  island  of  Ireland.  De- 
lations from  the  altar  of  those  who 
Ithe  Bible,  and  of  those  who  read  it — 
Arch-bishop  of  Tuam’s  publicly  corn- 
ding  the  man  who  took  an  English 
I with  a pair  of  tongs,  and  burned  it  in 
Sfire — the  priest’s  endeavours  to  sup- 
t all  Bible  schools,  cursing  the  teach- 
Und  sometimes  excommunicating  the 
Jits  who  send  their  children  to  them 


— these  things  proclaim  with  trumpet- 
tongue  Popery’s  hatred  of  the  Bible.  Of 
the  pious  frauds  of  their  soul-destroying 
faith  they  have  an  abundant  share-  too. 
They  lately  received  at  Dublin  a supply  of 
relics  (i.  e.,  of  dead  men’s  bones,)  which 
they  welcomed  with  great  veneration. 
They  have  their  holy  wells  and  holy  lochs; 
pilgrimages  to  which,  and  penance  at 
which,  are  represented  as  effectual  to  take 
away  sins;  and  which,  if  profitless  to  the 
worshippers,  are  at  least  profitable  to  the 
priests,  with  their  sale  of  absolutions,  in- 
dulgences, and  such  like  priestly  wares. 
Then,  as  to  the  persecuting  spirit  which 
Popery  there  breathes,  let  the  hardships, 
dangers,  and  deaths  which  have  so  often 
attended  converts  to  Protestantism — let 
the  long  harassment,  and  persecution,  and 
attempted  starvation  of  the  converts  at 
Achill,  and  the  renewing  of  the  same  mea- 
sures against  those  at  Dingle,  bear  wit- 
ness. Popery  can  wear  a mask  when  it 
suits  her  purpose;  but  ever  and  anon  the 
mask  is  dropping  off,  and  there  stands  re- 
vealed the  old  stern  mother  of  harlots  and 
abominations  of  the  earth,  as  prone  to 
darkness,  deceit,  and  blood,  as  ever. 

While  Popery  is  thus  rapidly  reviving, 
and  manifesting  its  old,  unchanged  spirit, 
there  is  also  a mustering  and  movement 
against  it.  When  there  is  a vigorous  re- 
vival of  a principle,  it  not  unfrequently 
brings  the  antagonist  principles  into  the 
same  state.  The  efforts  made  in  Britain 
since  about  1800  to  circulate  Bibles,  and 
send  for  the  missionaries,  doubtless  had 
some  effect  in  stimulating  the  exertions  of 
Popery  when  it  began  to  revive.  And  its 
exertions  have,  in  their  turn,  stirred  up 
in  some  places  greater  zeal  against  it,  and 
more  direct  attacks  upon  it;  of  which  the 
results  have  in  various  instances  been 
signally  blessed.  God  is  in  this  way  giv- 
ing forth  his  own  proclamation:  “Come 
out  from  amongst  her,  my  people,  that  ye 
be  not  partakers  of  her  plagues.”  And 
given  by  him,  it  is  no  mere  proclamation, 
but  a word  of  power.  Every  where  he  is 
gathering  his  own  people  out.  Sometimes 
through  the  teaching  and  labours  of  others, 
as  the  Bible  schools  and  General  Assem- 
bly’s missionaries  in  Ireland;  sometimes 
through  some  glaring  exhibition  of  its  own 
superstition  o*  unscnptural  practices,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  Holy  Coat  of  Treves  ; some- 
times through  the  providences  of  God  let- 
ting in  the  light,  as  in  the  Bible  Ciocci  dis- 
covered; sometimes  through  the  inborn  re- 
sistance of  the  mind  to  the  degrading  dog- 
mas and  senseless  mummeries  of  Popery, 
as  strikingly  exemplified  in  the  earlier  his- 
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tory  of  Ronge ; has  there  been  awakened 
the  spirit  of  inquiry  which  soon  disenthrals 
the  man  from  Romish  bondage,  and  suffers 
him  not  to  rest  till  he  reaches  the  peace 
and  liberty  of  the  Gospel.  Every  where  is 
this  process  going  on,  arid  going  on  with  a 
rapidity  long  unknown.  In  Austria  Pro- 
per, in  Germany,  in  Belgium,  and,  above 
all,  in  France,  are  men,  earnest,  resolved 
men,  rising  up,  who,  first  emancipated 
themselves,  are  bending  their  whole  force 
to  emancipate  others  from  the  bondage  in 
which  they  have  so  long  been  held.  In 
many  a soul  Popery’s  power  is  tottering — 
in  many  it  is  entirely  subverted.  The  call 
for  Protestant  pastors,  or  rather  for  teach- 
ers of  the  pure  Gospel — for  as  yet  many 
do  not  know  that  that  is  Protestantism — 
is  rising  loud  and  clear  from  many  a spot 


over  which  there  brooded  lately  the 
quiescence  of  uninquiring  Popery.  1 
evangelical  Protestant  Churches  are  i 
this  crisis  faithless  to  themselves, 
faithless  to  their  Lord,  many  a foot  o 
territory  may  be  regained  from  Antic 
And  though  no  effectual  hinderances! 
be  offered  to  his  onward  progress,  ti 
advances  to  the  eminence  from  whit 
shall  be  cast  down  with  speedy  destruc 
yet  the  Lord’s  elect  shall  be  gathered 
and  beside  the  hidden  ones  whom  he 
reserve  to  himself,  shall  be  raised  up  i 
witnesses,  who  shall  prophesy  against 
tichrist  though  it  were  in  sackcloth, 
(ho  may  receive  the  crown  of  martyi 


at  her  hand  in  those  darker  days  in  w 
witnesses  shall  again  be  slain. 

Free  Church  Maga. 
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The  Illustrated  Concordance,  founded  on  Butterworth  and  Cruden.  Philt 
pliia.  J.  B.  Lippincott  & Co.:  pp.  280.  8vo. 

Among  a<l  the  concordances  of  which  we  have  any  knowledge,  this  publicatioi 
on  the  whole,  the  most  desirable.  It  combines  the  excellencies  of  the  two  most 
tinguished  English  handbooks  of  Scripture  reference,  and  is  embellished  with  nu 
rous  illu*trative  engravings,  which  add  greatly  to  the  value  of  the  work.  It  claim 
be  the  most  comprehensive  and  concise  book  of  its  kind  ever  published,  and  we  bel 
that  a candid  examination  will  show  that  the  professions  of  its  title  page  are 
tained.  It  is  a beautiful  and  attractive  volume. 


Auricular  Confession  and  Popish  Nunneries.  By  William  Hogan,  form' 
a Roman  Catholic  priest,  and  author  of  “ Popery  as  it  was  and  as  it  is.”  Volume 
Philadelphia.  James  M.  Campbell,  1846 : pp.  212.  12mo. 

This  is  the  third  volume  in  the  series  of  books  which  Mr.  Hogan  has  published, 
posing  the  Romish  hierarchy.  The  disclosures  which  have  been  made  by  him 
appalling,  and  the  priests  of  Rome  owe  it  to  themselves  to  rebut  his  statement 
they  are  untrue.  The  accusations  are  brought  boldly,  with  great  particularity,  p< 
and  directness,  and  may,  therefore,  be  refuted  with  all  ease  if  they  are  false, 
believe  them  to  be  true.  They  are  in  perfect  accordance  with  the  uniform  stateme 
made  by  honest  men,  who  have  renounced  the  Romish  faith  after  having  had  full 
portunity  of  witnessing  what  is  transacted  behind  the  scenes.  If  but  a tithe  of  w 
Hogan  asserts  is  true,  the  confessional  should  not  be  tolerated  in  a community  t 
has  any  regard  for  the  purity  of  its  members,  and  we  can  see  no  ground  for  inere 
lity,  when  we  look  at  the  system  of  impudent  scrutiny,  which  is  enforced  in  its  unh 
lowed  and  licentious  inquisitions. 


! 


Expository  Notes  wit:i  practical  Observations  on  the  New  Testament  of  our  L< 
and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  wherein  the  sacred  text  is  at  large  recited,  &c..  By  W 
liam  Burkitt,  M.  A.,  late  Vicar  and  Lecturer  of  Dedham  in  Essex.  Two  volum 
8vo.,  pp.  764  and  864.  Philadelphia:  Sorin  & Ball,  42  North  Fourth  Street.  S 
reotyped  by  L.  Johnson.  1846.  __ 

The  publication  of  this  beautiful  American  edition  of  a standard  work  will  bet' 
preciated  by  those  who  admire  the  simplicity  and  purity  of  style,  and  the  richnt 
and  depth  of  thought,  in  which  the  truths  of  the  gospel  are  explained  and  t 
forced.  Burkitt  has  maintained  a place  by  the  side  of  Henry,  Scott,  and  Doddridgt 
and  his  Expository  (Votes  on  the  New  Testament  have  not  been  superseded  by  a 
contemporaneous  or  more  modern  commentators.  The  student  will  find  in  the 
volumes,  a judicious,  edifying,  and  eminently  practical  exposition  of  the  sacred  te  I 
The  value  of  the  e lition  before  us  is  enhanced  by  a copious  index,  and  the  ty{ 
graphy  and  entire  mechanical  execution  of  the  work  are  all  that  can  be  desired. 
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fcScENEs  and  adventures  in  Spain,  from  1835  to  1840.  By  Poco  Mas.  Phila- 
jjphia.  J.  W.  Moore,  138  Chestnut  Street.  1846.  pp.  269.  18tno. 

We  have  read  these  sketches  of  travel  with  interest.  The  author  has  aptly  intro- 
ed  Southey’s  Chronicle  of  the  Cid  Ruy  Diez  Campeador — a beautiful  specimen  of 
|anish  myth,  written  in  true  legendary  style.  Spain  is  eminently  a land  of  adven- 
ie,  and  the  intelligent  author  of  this  narrative  had  abundant  opportunity  during  five 
rs  of  studying  the  national  habits  and  character  of  the  people  whose  condition  and 
uliarities  he  describes.  The  volume  constitutes  the  third  in  the  series  of  Moore’s 
Beet  Library. 

■The  Preacher’s  Manual;  Lectures  on  Preaching,  furnishing  rules  and  examples 
I’  every  kind  of  pulpit  address.  By  Rev.  S.  T.  Sturtevant.  Reprinted  entire  from 
Bi  last  London  revised  edition.  New  York:  J.  C.  Riker,  129  Fulton  Street.  1846. 
B.  624,  8vo. 

■This  is  not  a book  of  skeletons,  but  it  is  emphatically  a pulpit  assistant.  It  furnishes 
Imirable  rules  for  sermonizing,  and  by  reducing  these  to  a system,  which  is  copi- 
■sly  illustrated  with  examples  culled  from  the  works  of  the  most  eminent  preachers 
pee  the  Reformation,  enables  the  student  to  produce  a well  ordered  arrangement  of 

rughts.  With  the  author  we  believe,  that  “Taking  the  work  Tor  all  in  all,’ it  will 
impossible  for  any  young  preacher,  in  any  state  and  degree  of  education  to  study 
j-he  does  not  mean  merely  to  read  it— without  great  enlargement  of  ideas  relative 
i his  sacred  worn.’’ — And  we  would  say,  moreover,  that  there  are  few  old  preachers, 
t may  derive  suggestions  from  it,  which  will  assist  them  in  rightly  dividing  the 
rd  of  truth  and  approving  themselves  workmen  that  need  not  be  ashamed. 


The  Doctrine  of  the  Resurrection  of  the  Body  asserted  and  defended;  in  an- 
Jrer  to  the  exceptions  recently  presented  by  Rev.  George  Bush,  Professor  of  Hebrew, 
law  York  City  University.  By  Robert  W.  Landis.  Philadelphia:  Perkins  & Purves, 
2 Chestnut  Street.  Boston:  Berjamin  Perkins  & Co.  1846.  Pp.  379,  12mo. 

This  is  a triumphant  vindication  of  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  of  the  body, 
hich  Emanuel  Swedenborg  and  more  recently  Professor  Bush  have  assailed.  Mr. 
mdis  exposes  the  vagaries  of  the  modern  Hymenssus  and  Philetus,  who  teach 
at  the  resurrection  is  already  past,  and  shows  that  they  do  err  not  knowing  the 
riptures.  The  author  has  in  this  work  established  an  enviable  reputation  for 
arning.  His  argument  is  close  and  logical,  and  he  has  fairly  driven  Professor 
ish  to  the  wall;  in  repeated  instances,  Mr.  Bush  contradicts  himself,  and  it  is 
lazing  whth  what  facility,  he  can  reason  from  two  opposite  sets  of  premises.  Mr. 
mdis  has  done  well  in  exposing  the  infidel  tendencies  of  the  rationalistic  principle 
opted  by  Professor  Bush  as  the  basis  of  his  theory;  the  historical  argument,  in 
hich  the  development  of  this  principle  is  sketched  and  jts  deplorable  effects  upon 
jrman  theology  are  portrayed,  is  peculiarly  striking.  This  vindication  of  the  pre- 
ous  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  of  the  body  is  an  antidote  worthy  of  the  special 
tention  of  all  who  may  have  been  more  or  less  infected  with  the  virus  of  Svveden- 
rgianism,  which  is  nothing  more  or  less  than  infidelity,  not  in  a new  disguise,  but 
the  cast  off  garments  of  those  (of  whom  Paul  speaks,  2 Tim.  ii.  16-18,)  whose 
worm  will  eat  as  doth  a canker,”  and  who  have  already  overthrown  the  faith  of 
me.  

An  Inquiry  into'the  Scriptural  views  of  Slavery.  By  Albert  Barnes.  Phi- 
delphia:  Perkins  & Purves,  Chestnut  Street.  Boston  : B.  Perkins  & Co.  1846.  Pp. 
14,  12mo. 

The  subject  of  slavery  is  occupying  a large  share  of  public  attention  at  this  time, 
he  Christian  community  generally  has  been  urged  to  its  discussion,  and  it  is  right 
tat  the  questions  involved  in  it  should  be  fully  and  freely  canvassed.  If  the  sys- 
m is  wrong,  let  it  be  exposed  and  abandoned  ; if  right,  its  friends  must  be  prepared 
vindicate  it.  Mr.  Barnes  bases  his  argument  upon  the  Bible  as  the  acknowledged 
andard  of  morals  in  this  nation,  asserts  that  the  Bible  has  already  legislated  on  the 
ibject,  and  that  we  are,  therefore,  bound  to  ascertain  its  decisions,  the  more  so,  as 
te  advocates  of  the  system  themselves  make  the  appeal  to  the  law  and  the  testi- 
tony.  He  then  proceeds  to  show,  first,  what  slavery  is  not,  and  then  what  it  is. 
nder  the  negative  head,  he  affirms,  that  it  is  not  a mere  condition  of  apprentice- 
lip,  or  minority,  not  merely  a governmental  affair,  or  a condition  like  that  of  the 
trfs  of  Russia,  still  less  is  the  slave  the  kind  of  property  which  a man  has  in  his 
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wife  or  child  ; he  assumes,  that  it  is  not  a mere  relation  in  which  legislative  bodi 
alone  are  concerned  and  which  they  alone  are  to  regulate.  Whilst  he  admits  th 
there  are  respects  in  which  the  subject  pertains  to  legislative  bodies,  and  in  whi< 
others  cannot  interfere,  he  maintains  that  as  the  slave  is  individual  property,  it 
right  for  associations  or  ecclesiastical  bodies  to  express  their  opinion  and  to  reasi 
with  the  slave-holder  as  a man,  a neighbour,  a member  of  the  church,  a father  ai 
a brother,  or  a minister  of  the  gospel.  The  positive  view  of  slavery  which  he  ne 
presents  is,  that  it  is  wholly  involuntary  on  the  part  of  the  slave,  that  it  depriv 
him  of  the  right  of  property  in  every  thing,  claims  the  right  of  property  in  his  se 
vices  without  equivalent  or  compensation,  and  involves  the  right  to  sell  him  as  tl 
master  pleases.  He  does  not  agitate  the  question  whether  slavery  is  a malum  in  : 
but  whether  as  it  exists  in  America,  it  is  an  institution  which  God  can  approve,  ai 
which  the  principles  of  the  gospel  when  fairly  carried  out  can  sustain.  Before  co 
sidering  the  relation  ot  Christianity  to  slavery,  he  shows  what  slavery  was  in  tl 
time  of  the  Patriarchs,  what  it  was  in  Egypt,  what  were  the  Mosaic  institutions 
relation  to  servitude,  and  what  the  character  of  Hebrew  servitude  was  in  the  tin 
of  the  prophets.  The  book  is  written  in  good  spirit  and  will  no  doubt  be  extensive] 
circulated  and  read.  

The  Better  Covenant  practically  considered.  By  the  Rev.  Francis  Goode,  M.A 
Lecturer  of  Clapham  and  late  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge;  with  a Prefac 
and  Table  of  Contents  by  the  Rev.  Herman  Hooker,  M.  A.  From  the  Second  Lorido 
Edition.  Philadelphia:  William  S.  Young,  173  Race  Street.  New  York  : Robert  Ca 
ter,  58  Canal  Street.  1845.  Pp.  276,  12mo. 

During  the  thirteen  years  which  have  elapsed  since  the  first  publication  of  th; 
work  in  England,  “Goode’s  Better  Covenant”  has  acquired  a reputation,  whic 
places  it  among  the  sacred  classics  of  this  century.  Like  Doddridge’s  “Rise  an 
Progress”  and  Baxter’s  “Saints’  Rest,”  it  is  welcomed  by  all  the  lovers  of  evangel, 
cal  truth,  and  it  is  no  small  commendation  to  find  it  named  in  connexion  with  thos 
admirable  treatises,  which  have  stood  the  test,  the  former  of  a hundred  and  the  lai 
ter  of  two  hundred  years.  The  edition  published  by  Mr.  Young  is  beautifully  printer 


The  Westminster  Assembly’s  Shorter  Catechism  explained  by  way  of  Questio 
and  Answer,  &c.  Philadelphia:  Wm.  S.  Young,  173  Race  Street.  1845.  Pp.  480. 

This  work,  familiarly  known  as  Fisher’s  Catechism,  needs  no  commendation  fron 
us,  but  we  may  notice  this  edition  as  pre-eminently  desirable  on  account  of  its  type 
graphical  execution  and  elegant  binding. 


Natural  Philosophy.  (First  Book.)  Laws  of  Matter  and  Motion,  comprehend 
ing  Statics,  Pyronomics,  and  Dynamics.  For  use  in  Schools  and  for  Private  Instruc 
tion.  From  the  Third  Edinburgh  Edition.  With  Notes  and  Improvements  by  D 
Meredith  Reese,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  &c.  Philadelphia:  Sorin  and  Ball,  42  North  Fourth 
Street.  1846.  Pp.  98,  12mo. 

We  have  already  had  occasion  to  notice  with  commendation  the  series  of  school 
books  of  which  the  work  before  us  is  a continuation.  The  plan  appears  to  us  excel 
lent  and  the  several  subjects  are  discussed  with  perspicuity  and  ability,  rendering 
the  natural  sciences  attractive  to  the  juvenile  student. 

Treasury  of  Knowledge  ; or,  Common  Objects.  For  the  use  of  Private  and  Pub- 
lic Schools,  and  Domestic  Libraries.  With  Notes  and  Improvements,  by  D.  Mere- 
dith Reese,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  &c.  Philadelphia:  Sorin  & Ball,  42  North  Fourth  Street 
1846.  Pp.  167,  12mo. 

The  design  of  this  volume  is  to  furnish  the  teacher  with  such  knowledge  as  woulc 
be  desirable  to  possess  before  giving  a lesson  on  any  common  object.  It  treats  oi 
metals,  minerals,  manufactured  articles,  such  as  china,  earthenware,  &c.,  cutlery 
nails,  &c.,  as  derived  from  the  mineral  kingdom,  and  then  gives  information  respect- 
ing objects  derived  from  the  vegetable  and  animal  kingdoms,  and  their  various  uses 
for  manufacturing  purposes.  It  is  another  of  the  series  of  capital  school-books,  pub- 
lished by  Messrs.  Sorin  & Ball. 


KrLA  number  of  notices  of  new  books  have  been  unexpectedly,  but  unavoidably, 
crowded  out.  They  shall  appear  in  our  next. 
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■haw,  Oliver  A..  Phila.,  Pa.,  d. 

■haw,  Archibald,  Lake,  Wash.  Co.,  N. 

I Y.,  vol.  3.  Rev  , - - - - 1 00 

Ihurlock,  P.,  Phila.,  Pa.,  for  1st  No.  vol. 

|3,  -------  25 

■ mpson.  James.  Rawlinsville,  Pa.,  - 1 00 

■ oane,  W.  M’Connellsburgh,  Bedford 

■ Co.,  Pa.,  vol.  3,  - - - - 1 00 

loan,  Alexander,  for  Ban.,  per  Dr. 

I Berg,  ack.  No,  11,  vol.  4,  P.  B.,  - 1 00 

■nail,  G.  H.,  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  per  Dr. 

■ Berg,  - - - - - -100 

Inart,  Rev.  John,  G.,  Baltimore.  Md.,  d. 
lnilh,  Mr.  T.L.,  F redericksburg,  Wayne 
lCo.,  Ohio,  new  sub.,  - - - 1 00 

laucker.  Rev.  S.  M.,  Germantown,  Pa., 

■ new  sub. 

lear,  Mrs  M.  L.,  Hillsborough,  N.  C., 

Ifor  vol.  3,  d.  - - - - - 50 

laler,  Philip,  St.  Thomas,  Franklin 
■Co.,  Pa.,  in  full  for  Ban.,  and  vol.  3, 

■ Rev.,  per  Dr.  Berg,  - - - -2  25 

■eele,  Nathaniel.  Rockville,  Parke 

■ Co.,  Ind.,  vol.  3,  Rev.,  - - - 1 00 


NTS,  CONTINUED. 

Steiner,  George,  Water  St.,  P.  O., 
Huntingdon  Co.,  Pa.,  in  full  for  vol. 
4.  Ban.,  & vol.  3,  Rev., 

Sleriett,  William,  Cedarville,  Ohio,  vol. 
3,  Rev.,  ------ 

Stewart,  Samuel,  Ennisville,  Hunting- 
don Co.,  Pa  , new  sub.,  vol.  3,  - 
Stilman,  Rev.  C.,  Eota,  Green  Co.,  Ala., 
new  sub.,  vol.  3,  - - - - 

Story,  Rev.  Alexander,  407,  Broadway, 
New  York,  vol.  3,  Rev.,  - 
Stout,  Catharine,  Nashville,  Tennessee, 
d. 

Stubbs,  Charles,  Norristown,  Pa.,  vols. 

3 and  4.  Ban.,  d.,  - - - - 

Sumner,  Henry,  Newberry,  S.  C.,  vol.  3, 
Rev.,  ...... 

Sumner.  Henry,  Newberry,  C.  H.,  S. 
C.,  for  books,  - 

Teese,  G.,  Phila.,  Pa.,  No.  1,  vol.  3,  d,, 
Thomson,  Walter,  d. 

Thompson,  Mr.  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  new  sub., 
vol.  3.  -----  - 

Titus,  Mrs.,  Phiia.,  Pa.,  d. 

Troutman.  Lewis  M.,  Phila..  Pa.,  d. 
Urwiller,  George,  Phila.,  Pa.,  ^ vol.  3, 
Rev.,  d.,  - - 

Vannamaner,  David,  Phila.,  Pa.,  vol.  3, 
stop  at  end  of  vol.,  - 
Wack,  Rev.  George,  Centre  Square, 
Pa.,  in  full  for  Banner,  and  ^ vol.  3, 
Review,  d.,  - - - - 

Wallace,  William,  Phila.,  Pa.,  d. 
WTbster,  Rev.  A.,  and  Professor  E.  B. 
Smith,  New  Hampton,  New  Hamp- 
shire, vol.  3,  Rev.,  $1  each, 

Wheaton,  J.  B.,  Columbus,  Ohio,  vol.  3, 
White,  Rev.  John,  Graysville,  Hunt- 
ingdon Co..  Pa.,  new  sub. 

Whistler,  H B.,  Elizabethtown,  Pa.,  d. 
Williams,  Rev.  Levi  T.,  Fayette, 
Franklin  Co.,  Pa.,  vol.  3,  - 
Wiestling,  Dr.  J.,  Harrisburg.  Pa.,  per 
Dr  Berg,  Prot.  Ban.,  No.  65,  vol.  3, 
to  No.  91 , vol.  4,  - - - 

Willis,  B.  F.,  Alexandria,  D.  C.,  d. 
Wilson,  Wm..  Clinton,  Allegheny  Co., 
Pa.,  new  sub.,  vol.  3,  - - - 

Wolle,  Peter,  Phila.,  Pa.,  vol.  3,  - 
Worrel,Rev.  Joseph,  Mt.  Bethel,  North- 
ampton Co.,  Pa.,  vol.  4,  Banner,  and 
vol.  3,  Prot.  Quar.  Rev.,  - 
Young.  Alexander,  Phila.,  Pa  , vol.  3, 
Zantzinger,  George,  Phila.,  Pa.,  vol.  3, 
stop  at  end  of  vol.,  - 
Zolkinger,  E.,  Harrisburg,  Pa,,  per  Dr. 
Berg,  No.  63,  vol.  3.  Ban.,  to  89,  vol.  4, 


2 00 
1 00 
1 00 
1 00 
1 00 

2 00 

1 00 

1 00 
25 

1 00 

50 
1 00 
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2 00 
1 00 
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